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The Process of Probation and Parole 











A Critical Review of Probation 
and Parole 


EDMOND FITZGERALD 


| IS A STRANGE EXPERIENCE FOR ME TO FIND MYSELF CAST IN 
the role of critic of probation and parole. My twenty-two years 
of professional experience have been divided, in roughly equal 
parts, between the two services. Neither of them, it seems to me, 
has been exactly lacking in critics. Most sports fans think they 
can run a baseball or a football team better than those actually 
charged with those responsibilities. So also with probation and 
parole and, for that matter, with the institutions. The grand- 
stand managers and the Monday morning quarterbacks are every- 
where. I don’t suppose there is a probation or parole officer any- 
where who has not had to contend with the species. And, of 
course, we have been hearing all year from the amateur strategists 
in prison management to the general effect that riots just could 
not have happened to them. 

Of expert criticism from informed responsible sources there 
has, by contrast, been entirely too little. A probation department 
here and there has published an evaluated study of its work. An 
occasional research scientist or an occasional university has under- 
taken to investigate selected segments of probation or parole. A 
few states maintain central agencies whose function it has been 
to keep critical tabs on probation units in the localities. The Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Association has made helpful surveys 
at various points all over the country. For the most part, how- 
ever, these studies have been of purely local significance or have 
dealt with our services only as aspects of the larger subject of 
criminology. 

Along with this lack of coordinated, systematized criticism, of 
either the amateur or the expert variety—a deficiency of which 
we are keenly aware—we must contend with the slings and ar- 
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rows that arise out of irrational public reaction to so-called ‘crime 
waves,” or isolated crimes of unusual virulence, or the occasional 
errors of courts or parole boards in releasing egregious misfits. 
Although these have been anything but constructive, up to this 
point an overriding public approval of both probation and parole 
has enabled us to cope with them. We ought to be prepared for 
the possibility, however, that it may not always be thus. Our 
era is one in which competition, even among the most essential 
first-line public services, for an adequate or even an equitable 
share of the shrinking tax dollar is becoming keener; when in- 
vestigating commissions, both national and local, are underscor- 
ing the deficiencies of law enforcement at many levels; when the 
public temper is becoming visibly shorter. It could be that we 
are arriving at a point where propaganda about the exalted nature 
of our mission will no longer suffice, a point where the propaganda 
will have to be reinforced by more factual evidence of the over- 
all social and economic value of our combined services than we 
have submitted up to now. 

Five years ago, at the annual Congress of Correction in 
Boston, I delivered a paper on probation evaluation which closed 
on the following note: 


We know and can prove, if proof is called for, that by and large 
we acquit ourselves pretty well in dealing with individual maladjust- 
ments. But can we demonstrate, to our own or anyone else’s satisfac- 
tion, that our efforts over the past fifty years have ameliorated, or 
even affected, the social and moral climate in which our delinquents 
and criminals are being reared ?2 


I would like to take this thought as the point of departure 
for the present paper. It is especially timely now because reported 
crimes in 1952 reached an all-time high of over two millions,? 
after a steady and substantial and but rarely interrupted upward 
trend during the preceding quarter century. It would be mani- 
festly unfair to charge the correctional services as such with the 
responsibility, or any consequential part of the responsibility, for 


1 “Evaluating the Results of Probation Treatment,” Proceedings, 78th Annual 
Congress of Correction, 1948, p. 18. 


2 Uniform Crime Reports, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, January, 1953. 
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this trend. Rather, the depressing statistics may more properly 
be explained in terms of the abnormal times in which we live. 
Depressions, mass population migrations, industrial mobilization 
and demobilization, cultural and ideological conflict, hot and cold 
wars, personal and corporate and even cosmic tensions of many 
kinds have so confounded human relations that increasing crimi- 
nality has been nothing if not inevitable. Just the same the melan- 
choly picture does have profound and disturbing implications 
for probation and parole. 


The Impact of Our Services 


The past quarter century was featured by an extraordinary 
proliferation of preventive and rehabilitative services for de- 
linquents. Youth commissions, youth boards, youth courts became 
the order of the day. Guidance clinics in and out of the schools, 
juvenile aid bureaus in and out of police departments, welfare and 
health and character-building agencies of almost incredible number 
and variety crowded into being everywhere. The period witnessed 
also an unprecedented cross-fertilization between medicine, 
psychiatry, anthropology, sociology, psychology, and related 
scientific disciplines. Probation and parole agencies increased and 
multiplied and were the beneficiaries of all this wealth of service 
and science. Despite the benefaction, the rate of increase in pri- 
son and reformatory populations was some seven times that ob- 
taining for the general population. This situation cannot be en- 
tirely explained away by reference to the critical character of the 
times. Hence the question as to the real significance of the impact 
of our extramural services on the contemporary scene. 

There can be no question that in one area at least we have 
made magnificent use of the available social services and of the 
insights derived from scientific discovery. This is the area of 
casework method. It has been my privilege to have had access 
to case records of departments in many of the principal cities. 
They furnish, beyond cavil, proof of a wealth of imagination and 
technical skill in the readjustment of human difficulties that is 
probably not excelled by even the best of the private agencies or 
of the mental health clinics. Additional evidence of sureness of 
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approach lies in the case histories themselves and in the evaluated 
studies and annual reports that are emerging over a constantly 
widening orbit. There is no longer any need for those feelings of 
inferiority vis a vis the orthodox social workers that we probation 
officers used to suffer from in the earlier days. 


The Uncritical Atmosphere 


But these aspects of probation and parole are on the positive 
side and, therefore, outside my assigned topic. In any case, they 
merely put us in a position not too radically different, say, from 
that of a manufacturer who makes a superlative product, com- 
plete in every detail of craftsmanship and of great intrinsic sales 
appeal, and yet finds himself perpetually in the red, either for 
failure to maintain consistently high quality or for want of a will- 
ingness or a capacity to gait his business as a whole to the spirit or 
the need of his time. If we are to stay in business, meaning if 
we are to go beyond the making of museum pieces, excellent and 
inspiring though they be, and bring all of our work up to the level 
of the best, and if we are to make the contribution that we could 
and should be making toward the enrichment of knowledge and 
toward a more dynamic democracy, then we shall have to widen 
our horizons. 

One of the reasons for our failure to do so up to now could 
very possibly be found in the metaphysical context out of which 
probation and parole have developed. As conceived and admin- 
istered, both have found their principal justification in a categori- 
cal ethic—a sort of socio-religious ideal. It is on the basis of the 
humanitarian component in the conceptions, and not on any con- 
fident expectation of substantive social utility, that they have been 
permitted to seep in through the cracks, so to speak, in the organic 
and procedural law. This is the strong impression, at any rate, 
that one gets from the language of the historical precedents, both 
judicial and legislative. And it is on the same basis that they have 
won a very considerable measure of sustained popular support on 
the moral as distinguished from the material plane. 

It may be sacrilege to say so but this over-all benign and rela- 
tively impecunious atmosphere has not been an altogether un- 
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mitigated blessing. For one thing, it has meant that probation 
and parole (and especially the former) have grown up somewhat 
after the fashion of hothouse plants. They have not been ex- 
posed to the elements. Discounting the aforementioned misgiv- 
ings and antipathies of nuisances and cranks and other such irrita- 
tions, they have not been exposed to the kind of vigorous, sys- 
tematic, and intellectually unsparing criticism, from within and 
without, that in other disciplines drives out impurities and ex- 
crescences and makes for really healthy growth. For another 
thing, the indulgent public point of view, in combination with the 
reluctant public purse, has meant that the systems have not been 
under any real obligation to demonstrate operational efficiency. 
Advances have been made along this line, of course. As noted, 
there have been tremendous strides in the improvement of case- 
work technique. But this has resulted mainly from the high per- 
sonal standards of administrators and their staffs and, character- 
istically, from their dedication to the ethical ideal of an essential 
dignity in the human being—even the delinquent human being— 
rather than from any particular legal or social pressures. Apart 
from this, or perhaps because of it, we have allowed ourselves 
to become the victims of a sort of compartmentalized inbreeding 
of ideas. In other words, we have not seen the forest of sociologi- 
cal tumult for the trees of individual and departmental per- 
plexities. 

The foregoing, of course, are hypothecations. Tenable or not, 
the fact is that probation and parole have become big business 
without experiencing the stresses and strains that are a concomit- 
ant of natural growth of big business and big everything. The 
fact is also that they have not exerted the influence on the social 
or even the criminological scene that not only their size and their 
importance but their very ideals bespeak. They are the services 
which deal with those individuals in whose lives all the crim- 
inogenic forces in the community converge, and yet they have con- 
tributed little more than zero to research in this area. It is signif- 
icant that most of the research—and all of the best of it—has 
been carried forward by persons and groups in other fields. This 
despite the fact that probation and parole are the reservoirs of a 
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major portion of the reliable information. This may explain why 
our home-grown educational literature has confined itself mostly to 
the tutoring of technic and, more currently important, why public 
relations in probation and parole has never yet had to rise very 
far above the level of sheer propaganda. 


Too Many Guns 


But it could be that the honeymoon is about over. There are 
signs of discontent with the status quo. One notes, for example, a 
growing apprehension over what is felt to be the increased malig- 
nancy in current types of delinquent activity, as well as over the 
fact that our “adult” offenders are being recruited from younger 
and still younger age groups as the years go on. There are intima- 
tions, even from friendly critics, that juvenile probation has been 
falling down and the word “coddling” has had some vogue. The 
fact is, as informed observers readily recognize, that these 
phenomena are culturally determined and are not a sign of ad- 
ministrative decadence—or of moral or constitutional decadence, 
as is feared in some quarters. Civilization is faster paced than 
ever before. It is more excited and exciting. And one of the 
principal troubles with it is that there are too many guns in it, 
everywhere. Naturally, all this has been reflected in the records 
of the police and the courts, and hence the anxiety. 


Research Deficiencies 


And what does probation have to show by way of factual, as 
distinct from theoretical, data to explain the phenomena and help 
allay the fears, or even to vindicate its own role? Have we built 
up over the years any series of comparative studies of the anatomy 
of juvenile delinquency, of the potentialities of treatment, of the 
results of probation that would afford at least a perspective 
against which the current situation might be interpreted and 
evaluated? I doubt that we have. Those of any consequence have 
come from the outside—from the Gluecks, Burgess, Shaw, 
McKay, and others—and we can lay no proprietary claim to 
them. And yet our files are literally bulging with the information, 
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the verified, pertinent, diversified information which is just wait- 
ing for collation all over the place. 

As far as one can determine, the published papers inside the 
field rely heavily and characteristically on lofty statements pro- 
claiming the nondebatable, intrinsic virtue of the idea of proba- 
tion, not on specific expositions of what the system actually ac- 
complishes or can accomplish. The reports and periodicals feature 
such self-sufficient titles as “Modern Justice,” “Court without a 
Fang,” “A Different Way,” and so on, all of which are highly 
hortatory but not very revealing of methods. I do not want to be 
misunderstood as deprecating this sort of thing. It has served us 
well in the past and will undoubtedly do so in the future. And it is 
in keeping with what is fundamentally a grand tradition. But could 
not inspiration be buttressed with information? 

It is pretentious to talk about research when probation and 
parole do not have even the remotest semblance of an integrated 
statistical system, quantitative or otherwise. Whether such sta- 
tistical housekeeping as we do should be associated with the word 
‘system’? at all is open to question. Our shortcomings in this re- 
spect are not news by any means. As long ago as 1931, the 
Wickersham Commission went on record as follows: 


Statistics concerning probation, like statistics concerning nearly 
every other aspect of work with offenders, are distressingly inadequate 
in the United States.3 


The theme has been repeated over and over again in the inter- 
vening twenty-two years, and by some very stalwart citizens. I 
remember that Bennet Mead urged the initiation of a unified, co- 
operative scheme of criminal statistics at a couple of national con- 
ferences as long ago as the 1930’s, when he himself was doing a 
splendid job on the organization of a statistical system in the 
federal jurisdiction. Similarly Donald Taft used to devote a 
great deal of thoughtful talking and writing to the need for sys- 
tematized fool-proof methods of assembling statistics on all 
phases of criminal and correctional activity as a prerequisite to 








3 National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, Report Number 
9, 1931. 
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meaningful research in everything from causation on down—or up, 
depending on the point of view. Professor Reckless in 1941 made 
a scholarly plea for the establishment of a national academy of 
research to act, among other things, as a clearing house for 
statistical information on all phases of work with delinquents and 
criminals.* The cooperation these men begged for is still not at 
hand, certainly as far as probation (and perhaps also as far as 
parole) is concerned. Like Michael and Adler® and many other il- 
lustrious pleaders in the same cause, they have been crying in a 
wilderness. 


Implications of a Study 


But there is a ray of hope in the awareness in many places 
now that we may have tarried too long. In the course of prepar- 
ing this paper, the writer circularized seventy-five probation de- 
partments throughout the country for data on the degree to which 
probation is used in the various jurisdictions (i.e., by contrast 
with commitments and other dispositions) and also on ratios of 
violation, as determined by revocations and commitment, whether 
for new offenses or for technical infractions. For the most part 
the agencies circularized were large departments in the principal 
cities (over 100,000 population), but some were of statewide 
jurisdiction. Responses came in from sixty-four of them, covering 
forty-one states and the District of Columbia. While the effort 
could by no stretch of the imagination be regarded as a statistical 
survey, it did fulfill the two purposes for which it was designed. 

The first purpose was to determine whether there is any real 
interest, latent or articulate, in comparative probation statistics 
on the part of administrators throughout the country. The 
answer to this, I am happy to report, is decidedly yes. There was 
a spontaneity and a speed in the responses and a transparent 
honesty about most of them, as well as a note of interest in the 
accompanying correspondence, that can only be regarded as an 


4See “The Etiology of Delinquent and Criminal Behavior,” Social Science 
Research Council, New York, 1941. 


5 Jerome Michael and Mortimer Adler, Crime, Law and Social Science, New 
York, Harcourt, Brace, 1933. See Chapter XII, “An Institute of Criminology and 
of Criminal Justice.” 
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earnest of the kind of cooperation that would be forthcoming if 
an integrated nation-wide program of statistical research were to 
be undertaken or if Dr. Reckless’ idea of a research academy 
were to come to fruition. 

The survey, such as it was, was also designed to elicit some in- 
formation on the current condition of the business of statistics in 
probation. The answer to this one is a dismal report that what 
the National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement 
said in 1931 still holds good, for all practical purposes. The fol- 
lowing is a recapitulation of the findings from the sixty-four 
sources. 

(a) Twelve correspondents could give no information at all. 
Of these, five said that they were so overburdened they simply did 
not have time for figures; three said that they were so far behind 
they hadn’t yet reached 1951 and 1952 (the years for which the 
figures were asked); two explained that the bookkeeping was 
conducted by another arm of the court over which they had no 
control and which wasn’t doing anything about statistics anyway; 
and one said statistics were administratively proscribed. 

(b) Seven correspondents gave their figures for placements 
on probation but said they had no way of relating these to total 
dispositions (presumably because these, or a majority of them, 
are made without benefit of pre-sentence investigation). 

(c) Six agencies (including three of the last-mentioned seven) 
could give no information on incidence of violation of probation. 

(d) Fourteen agencies gave all the data asked for, but all 
fourteen sent memoranda explaining that the information was 
probably valueless for comparative purposes; eight of these cited 
various local peculiarities of intake; four cited different bases of 
compilation for different classifications of either offenses or dis- 
positions; two unusually frank gentlemen used almost identical 
language in describing their statistical systems as ‘‘a mess,” one 
adding that “I don’t believe these figures myself.” 

(e) Twenty-five correspondents gave all the data asked for 
without accompanying comment. Eighteen of these showed con- 
siderable variation both in ratios of probation placements to total 
dispositions and in rates of revocations. Seven of the eighteen re- 
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ported placements on probation ranging above 60 per cent of 
total intake, a proportion which seems ridiculous on the face of 
it, and one of these seven claimed a rate of violation on only 1 per 
cent, which seems even more ridiculous. The remaining seven 
jurisdictions returned reports which were perhaps the most sig- 
nificant of all from the standpoint of what good probation and 
good bookkeeping may be expected to accomplish. These seven 
(in widely separated areas) are all commonly noted for high 
standards and good supervision. Despite divergent urban popula- 
tions and other differences they report fairly similar ratios of 
placements on probation (from 28 to 31 per cent of total disposi- 
tions) and of violations (from 12 to 15 per cent of total case- 
load). All of these figures were for adult felons and misdemean- 
ants. 

Perhaps the foregoing findings would not be of very much 
help to probation for interpretive or public relations purposes; 
perhaps they have no great worth in terms of evaluation of effort 
within or without the agencies. But much of this is probation’s 
fault: probation has not insistently publicized the difficulties, par- 
ticularly the financial difficulties, that prevent it from doing not 
only a statistical job, but in some places even a diagnostic or treat- 
ment job. 


Need for Basic Agreement 


The comments received from six of the sixty-four correspond- 
ents indicate that probation is sometimes used not for the positive 
purpose for which it was created but as a dumping ground for the 
insoluble problems of other disciplines. The observations of one 
of them will suffice to show what I mean. An administrator in a 
fairly large court handling misdemeanants exclusively, he is wide- 
ly known both for his own integrity and for the standards of his 
agency. He reported a violation rate of 35 per cent for 1952, a 
figure so abnormally high that the writer telephoned him to make 
sure it wasn’t a slip of the typewriter. It developed that the figure 
was correct. He explained: ‘““They’ve been loading us down with 
the hopeless cases, the alcoholics and streetwalkers who’ve been in 
and out of jail so often that they are finally tried on probation in 
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desperation. And lately we've been getting narcotic addicts, for 
whom we have no resource except Lexington and that’s too far 
away.” He did not and, I know, would not object to taking any 
case, any hopeless case, on probation. He could do a good job, 
better than most, even on them. But not on a basis of wholesale 
dumping. Whatever became of our principle of individualization 
of treatment? It is this sort of thing that good research into pro- 
bation methods and good statistics on gradations of success and 
failure would help to correct. 

The same thing is probably happening in a good many places. 
The high ratio of placements on probation (relative to total dis- 
positions) reported by some of the correspondents probably 
means superficial preliminary investigations or no investigations 
at all. Either that, or probation is being used frequently out of a 
naive optimism that it can accomplish miracles. 

That something along this line is happening to the treatment 
of narcotic offenders was suggested in a recent article by Joseph 
A. Shelly.* The sequence is about as follows: Drug addiction, 
especially among adolescents, erupts into a public scandal. The 
citizenry is aroused. Committees are appointed. The public health 
and psychiatric and other experts, including the botanical and the 
pharmaceutical, are called in. Money for studies is voted or ap- 
propriated. Recommendations are made. Presently the publicity 
is milked dry and the furor wears itself out. Then, says Mr. 


Shelly— 


When the frenzy of newspaper publicity has passed and the sound 
of public hearings has died down, it is a safe guess that the probation 
officer will be saddled with the specific major assignment of grappling 
concretely with this huge problem. 


But by this time the money has all been spent and the poor proba- 
tion officer must spread his already meager resources a little 
thinner. Even this would not be too bad if we had any way of de- 
termining whether we are doing the drug addicts or the community 


any good or whether we may not be doing both an actual dis- 
service. 


6 “Probation for the Drug Addict,” Focus, January, 1952. 
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What is to be done about all this? It is probably unrealistic 
to expect Professor Reckless’ research academy to spring up over- 
night or even in the next decade, although some of the founda- 
tions might be needled into starting something if we yell loud 
enough. Or maybe we could get ourselves classified as an “under- 
developed area,” which we certainly are, and so become eligible 
for some Point Four Program funds. Failing that, could not we 
ourselves as probation officers get together and do for probation 
something like what the Attorney General’s Conference in 1939 
did for standards of selection in parole? 

This would consist in taking time out to formulate a declara- 
tion of basic principles. As matters now stand, there is no such 
thing as agreement on principles. The 1,200-odd probation units 
all over the country are sovereign states as far as standards are 
concerned. It is not too great an exaggeration to say that there are 
as many sets of policies, procedures, objectives, and personnel 
practices as there are departments. This would be less true of 
parole, which is centrally regulated by the state. Furthermore, 
parole’s functions are more explicitly delimited by law and in at 
least one aspect of its work, that of selection, it shows a unanimity 
of thinking not encountered in probation. 

Be that as it may, there is a crying need in both services to 
eliminate frills and inefficiencies and waste, to define what does 
and what does not constitute acceptable practice, and to raise low 
standards, wherever they may be found, to the levels to be agreed 
upon nationally. This is not to suggest that there should be any 
interference with local autonomy or that either service should be 
pounded into a monotonously uniform pattern. That way would 
lie bureaucracy and, eventually, sterility. It is to suggest that all 
the instruments be tuned up and their harmonies orchestrated. 
That way lies movement and symphony and creativity. 


Putting our Records to Work 


None of this will mean much without a thoroughly reliable 
system of assembling and tabulating the statistics which would be 
the basis for both comparative evaluations and pure research. 
Naturally the difficulties in developing, testing, and refining the 
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descriptive criteria would be a tremendous undertaking. 1 would 
not know how tremendous, but my guess is that it should not re- 
quire a very much greater aggregation of skills than, say, a 
battery of naval architects would bring to the building of a battle 
fleet. But could we not at least make a start? One practical way 
to do so would be to requisition half a dozen topnotch industrial 
or commercial statisticians (for instance, a group of those actuari- 
al wizards the major insurance companies employ) ; lock them 
up for a month with a man like Ronald Beattie for orientation on 
demographic phases of criminality, gradations of success and 
failure in probation and parole, and such differences in legal con- 
ceptions and classification of offenses as exist from state to state; 
and then turn them loose across the country. 

I do not believe there would be too much need for philo- 
sophical or technical indoctrination of such a group. If there were, 
and assuming that Mr. Beattie needed any help on this score, a 
quite unlikely prospect, we could toss in literally dozens of able 
men from all the ranks of the service to help him out. Nor 
would legislative permission or compulsion appear to be necessary. 
It wasn’t for the establishment of the Uniform Crime Reports. 
Besides, if there is any probation or parole administrator any- 
where who would not open up his system and even his soul to as- 
sist this sort of enterprise, he must exist in lonely isolation. I 
haven’t met him yet and he certainly was not among my sixty-four 
correspondents. 

Nor would the start have to be made from scratch. A great 
platform of workable and working statistical systems already 
exists. The U.S. Children’s Bureau has long collected data on 
juvenile probation and, with private funds, is now embarking on a 
vast new research project. Prosecutors in most jurisdictions 
maintain pretty reliable checks on the processing of criminal cases 
and the judicial councils do likewise for convictions and disposi- 
tions in the courts. The institutional people, both federal and 
state, keep detailed figures on the movements of prison and jail 
populations. The Federal Bureau of Investigation and the As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police have developed an excellent system 
for denominating disparate offenses. Many parole and probation 
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departments maintain first-class systems of statistical self-evalua- 
tion.” For many years the Bureau of the Census collected informa- 
tion on criminal dispositions from major courts in a number of 
states, but retreated from the effort some years ago. Presumably 
their contacts are still usable. The federal probation system, 
since its transfer to the Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts, 
has carried forward and improved the statistical schemes initiated 
while the system was a unit of the Department of Justice. This 
is only a partial listing which can be supplemented and enlarged 
by reference to a great many authorities, including a number of 
textbooks both on probation and parole and on statistics in gen- 
eral. The big task to be performed is one of classifying, co- 
ordinating, and polishing up the data, extending the coverage, and 
working out dependable methods of assembling and processing the 
information. And, of course, developing the media for analysis 
and interpretation. 

That would be the businesslike way, in this streamlined age, 
to put probation and parole on a business basis, heighten efficiency, 
and eventually reduce costs. For all ‘\e niggardliness of the ap- 
propriations, the fact is that we do not operate economically now 
since our methods of both management and production are de- 
fective. “Management” and “production” are seldom mentioned 
in the hallowed precincts of social work, but they are of prime im- 
portance to human welfare. They are especially important in a 
society where the cost of crime is rising to fantastic heights. The 
upward surge of the past quarter century was accompanied by a 
bite out of the national wealth that has been estimated in the 
billions. Most of the estimates are sheer guesses, but some of 
them carry at least the indicia of impressive authority. Based 
upon detailed analysis and apportionment of the costs of law en- 
forcement, of the administration of justice, of custodial and cor- 
rectional care (that’s us), of the underwriting of risk, etc., the 
best informed and most plausible recent estimates pivot round a 
conservative figure of twenty billion dollars. And these make no 
claim of being in any sense definitive. They leave out of account, 


. 7 For example, the “Five Years Out” reports of the New York State Parole 
oard. 
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for example, such items as personal disablement, with consequent 
diminished earning power (of victims of assaultive offenses), 
loss of productivity of prison inmates, the cost of support of 
families reduced to indigence, and so on. Yet again, they leave 
out of the reckoning those subtractions from the national income 
and those illicit and covert manipulations in the distribution there- 
of that are contrived by graft and corruption and the parasitic 
practices of racketeers. 

Twenty billion dollars is distinctly not chicken feed. Does this 
figure concern us in the correctional field? All that a sampling of 
the literature discloses on this score is the rationalization that our 
defendants and probationers and parolees represent only a very 
small segment of the total crime picture. Only a handful of the 
nation’s criminals get caught and convicted. Therefore, we seem 
to be saying, these figures on costs of crime are a nice arithmetical 
exercise and quite interesting as a piece of incidental information, 
but what is the point of our working up a sweat about them. 
There is a point and it is that those who get caught and convicted 
are our specific field of immediate professional interest. They are 
in fact the very reason for our being. And they represent the 
known or knowable quantity in the research equation, not only in 
costs but in causation and everything else. If figures on total 
costs are important at all—and they have an immense sociological 
importance in a polity as tightly geared to the economic motif in 
the culture as ours is—then we have a very definite duty to make 
the exceedingly valuable and reliable contribution that we can 
make toward investigating and, quite conceivably, eventually re- 
ducing them. 

Apart from the sociological and the crassly financial considera- 
tions, there are some very practical perceptions that we might 
feasibly derive from a systematic delving into our storehouses of 
verified information. Might we not, for instance, shed some 
documentary light on the question, familiar but nonetheless im- 
portant in etiological studies, as to whether crime does or does 
not pay, and if it does, whom and how much? Or might we not 
do some investigating of the relative lucrativeness of different 
categories of crime and discover perhaps some new and objective 
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criteria for measuring individual risks and individual capacities 
for social damage, such as we frequently feel the need of in the 
selection process in probation? 

I have said before that we have gone to the empirical and 
metaphysical sciences for much of our amalgam of skills and 
knowledge. It would pay us also to go to business and industry, 
not only for statistical specialists, but also for ideas on how to 
demonstrate the moral and regenerative values of our work as 
well as the potential excellence of the economic and financial ste- 
wardship that can be provided by inventive probation. In a com- 
petitive society, where our services must battle for their material 
support, there is not much sense in restricting our ideas on costs 
to such cozy, self-serving little statistics as those we use in the 
shopworn clichés about per capita cost of imprisonment versus 
per capita cost of probation. That is about all we now show or 
make any attempt to show. Even here, we fail to recognize or 
point out that the dollars-and-cents differences are what they are 


chiefly because probation and parole are habitually and notoriously 
underfinanced. 


Budgets and Salaries 


The picture of the probation officer going hat in hand to the 
fiscal fathers of his city or state is a familiar one. And all he ever 
gets is crumbs, partly because, as noted above, ideals and dedica- 
tions are conveniently expected to make all talk of money vulgar, 
but perhaps oftener because he doesn’t make out a case on straight 
operational grounds. This, at any rate, seems to be true every- 
where except possibly in California, where according to jealous 
rumblings in the East, the fairyland atmosphere of Hollywood 
has spilled out all over the state and where they seem to be able 
to get everything they ask for, or a reasonable facsimile thereof. 
And it is not the individual who is at fault, or the individual de- 
partment either. It’s the entire system which hasn’t given him or 
it the necessary research and public relations leadership. 

And so, the financial estate of the probation officer is low both 
absolutely and in relation to other parallel professions. With the 
kind cooperation of the sixty-four correspondents referred to 
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above, the writer made a spot check on comparative salary 
schedules for probation officers and high-school teachers all over 
the country. The teachers were selected for the comparison, not 
because of any feeling that they are equitably compensated (they 
are not), but because academic qualifications are pretty much the 
same for them as they are for us, in degree if not in kind. A re- 
capitulation of the returns is attempted below. The geographical 
groupings follow the pattern employed by the FBI in the Uniform 
Crime Reports and the figures are rendered as composite averages 
(to the nearest five-dollar bill) of the minimum and maximum 
scales obtaining regionally for both professions: 


AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARY SCALES 


Probation Officers | High-school Teachers 


REGION Minimum Maximum | Minimum Maximum 
New England States....... $3,305 $4,875 | $2,890 $4,515 
Middle Atlantic States..... 3,525 4,465 3,040 5,965 


East North Central States.. 3,655 4,545 3,380 5,700 
West North Central States... 2,750 3,775 3,330 5,635 
South Atlantic States...... 3,185 3,975 2,940 5,190 
East South Central States... 3,240 3,460 2,400 4,210 
West South Central States... 2,470 3,500 2,855 4,550 


Mountain States.......... 3,570 3,825 2,540 4,500 
Paciic States. ..........-. 3,975 4,740 3,720 5,765 
Composite National ws Saimiiis 

NE ies cemk teen $3,295 $4,130 | $3,010 $5,115 


The foregoing are averages. In different places the scales 
run all the way from a low, for probation officers, of $1,800 re- 
ported by one correspondent to a high of $6,400 reported by an- 
other, and, for the teachers, from a low of $2,400 in one area to a 
high of $8,000 in another. As a general rule the teachers start 
more modestly (possibly because they get into the service directly 
after graduation, as probation officers usually do not) and climb 
much higher everywhere except in New England. This is the only 
region where probation officers consistently fare better both in the 
averages and in the actual schedules from state to state. Up in 
that corner they may have more to thank old John Augustus for 
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than they think. In only one state (Utah) outside of New Eng- 
land does the differential favor probation. 


Qualifications 


The figures on which the above table is based were not as- 
sembled in a manner to permit weightings or other mathematical 
refinements. Valid medians could not, therefore, be computed. 
It seems reasonable to state, however, that the median annual 
salary for the high-school teachers would exceed that for the pro- 
bation officer by at least $1,000. As noted, the academic require- 
ments for both positions are more or less apposite, but there the 
similarity ends. Even from the earliest times there has always 
been tacit or explicit recognition that biological and spiritual tal- 
ents of a very special order are needed in probation and parole. 
Henry W. Thurston quotes the requirements posted in one juris- 
diction very early in this century as follows: 

They [probation officers] must be men and women of many sides, 
endowed with the strength of a Samson and the delicacy of an Ariel. 
They must be tactful, skillful, firm, and patient. They must know how 
to proceed with wisdom and intelligence and must be endowed with 
that rare virtue, common sense.® 

In effect, if not as floridly defined, the requirements remain 
the same today, and in recent years certain specifications as to 
postgraduate technical training have been added. It is true that in 
some places appointments are still made by way of political pre- 
ferment or reputation for personal benevolence or local predilec- 
tion of some sort. Excluding them, the fairly universal academic 
desideratum would, at the moment, read about us as follows: 

The applicant (for a probation or parole officer position) must 
have a college degree plus two or more years of training at an accred- 
ited school of social work plus a certain amount of practical experience 
in an agency of recognized standing. 

These are expensive qualifications, not exactly easy to come by. 
When combined with the personality attributes required they 
amount to the sort of technical, intellectual, moral, and physical 
equipment which in any other profession would command re- 
spectable recompense. Yet we cannot even approximate the 


8 Concerning Juvenile Delinquency, Columbia University Press, 1942, p. 123 
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teachers. Few would contend that teaching is the more arduous 
job. High-school teachers do not normally have to lie awake at 
night worrying about what sophomore X is doing with his leisure 
time at two o’clock in the morning. They do not have to climb as 
many flights of tenement stairs day in and day out. They do not, 
at least habitually, have to rub shoulders and pit wits against 
all sorts of people in all the orders of society from the gutter to 
the drawing room. They are not exactly conspicuous for Samsons 
or Ariels, as I remember them. And to borrow a saying from 
the folklore of the major league umpires, “You can’t beat the 
hours.” And yet the whole community is clamoring for the 
teachers, whereas nobody mentions us. Perhaps the answer is 
that they have a more salable commodity than we have. If that 
is so, then it is up to us to work out positive media to counteract 
the negative milieu just as we are forever having to do in every- 
day operations. I submit that one way to do it is to organize, not 
for pressure or for lobbying, but for bringing the total quality of 
our work to the point where it will sell itself. 


The Issue of Confidentiality of Reports 

I would like to cite one other area of public relations in which, 
for want of organization, we have not used our records to do the 
kind of interpretive job we could and should be doing. In line 
with the increasing and healthy trend toward critical assessment 
of the impact of probation on the contemporary culture, it ap- 
pears that some of our philosophical and procedural ideas are up 
for re-examination. Specifically, one of our tested and time- 
honored concepts has recently come under attack on constitutional 
grounds. The confidential nature of our investigation (or pre- 
sentence) reports, it is charged, does violence to the doctrine of 
“due process.” It is not my purpose at this point to join in the 
debate on this question. The issues have already been defined, 
and very ably, on the one side by Sol Rubin® and on the other by 
Albert Roche.” There is no occasion to review them here but I 
would like, in passing, to pay a tribute to the thoughtful, intelligent 


® “Probation and Due Process of Law,” Focus, March, 1952. 
10 “Confidentiality of Probation Reports,” Focus, March, 1953. 
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presentations of these two gentlemen and to the temperate, rea- 
soned tone of the arguments they have advanced in support of 
their respective positions. My only purpose in bringing the mat- 
ter up at this time is to suggest that we have an abundance of case 
material bearing on the issue which, if properly worked over on a 
research basis, would help to resolve it and which, if this had been 
done before now and if we had the universal standards that we 
ought to have, might have prevented the question from coming up 
at all. Mr. Rubin is eminently and unanswerably correct when he 
says that it was never contemplated that probation was to operate 
in a constitutional vacuum. But Mr. Roche is equally right when 
he says that no self-respecting probation officer thinks of doing 
so, or of transgressing the bounds of privilege or morality in any 
other way. I think we have the evidence to convince even the most 
skeptical examiner that the probation officer is no less solicitous 
than is the lawyer in safeguarding the rights of defendants. 

As one illustration of what I mean, may I refer to a recent 
article by a lawyer in the Yale Law Journal.“ This was a pains- 
taking and profusely annotated inquiry into the legal and con- 
stitutional implications of the consent standards in the crime of 
rape, as these affect the rights of defendants. As part of his in- 
vestigation, the author undertook a detailed and discriminating 
examination of a large and inclusive sampling of probation re- 
ports on defendants convicted of forcible and statutory rape. He 
came to the conclusion, among others of purely legal or legalistic 
import, that the latent inequities in the forensic application of the 
consent standards are compensated for, in defendants’ interests, 
not by the law as such, but by the administration of the law, as as- 
sisted by probation investigation. In other words, far from being 
out of harmony with due process of law, the probation investiga- 
tion prevents subversion of it. This is the sort of electrifying 
principle supported by an abundance of data in our records. But 
it had to be “discovered” by a university researcher, which proves 
my point that we ourselves have been remiss in not putting our 
records to work. 


11 H. Uviller, “Forcible and Statutory Rape: An Exploration of the Operation 
and Objectives of the Consent Standards,” Yale Law Journal, December, 1952. 
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A Forward Look 


Probation and parole are never going to be panaceas for 
crime and delinquency. These we shall always have with us, 
since conformance to any set of social norms must always be a 
matter of degree. Even in a millennial society the inhabitants of 
the outer ends of the adjustment ellipse would probably be de- 
nominated delinquent. And we do not live in a millennial society. 
On the contrary, we live in a society where crime and delinquency 
are more polymorphous in their manifestations and more extreme 
in their consequences than probably at any other time in history. 
In reporting 2,036,510 major crimes in 1952—an increase of 8.2 
per cent over 1951—the Federal Bureau of Investigation also in- 
dicated that the highest and most rapidly rising incidence oc- 
curred in the adolescent age groups. The Bureau of the Census 
reports that by 1960 there will be 45 per cent more children ten 
to seventeen years old than there were in 1950. Taken in com- 
bination, and against the background of the experience of the 
past quarter century, these are portentous figures. But there is 
much that we can do about them as we wait for the millenniun, if 
we only have the inclination and the will to make the preparations. 

I don’t suppose that Baudelaire could ever be held up as a 
prophet of probation or, for that matter, of any movement in 
which the optimistic human spirit plays a part. Nevertheless, he 
did get off one line which has always struck me as having a unique 
application to probation. It is, “Ie mal se fait naturellement; le 
bon par artifice.”’ What he meant, in substance, is that any dimwit 
can do something the wrong way, the sloppy way; it takes artistry 
to do it right. For us the artistry, as of now, would mean an im- 
aginative and collective pooling of effort all along the line to in- 
sure that society gets out of probation and parole the very best 
that is in them, not only through the salvage of delinquent human 
beings but through rooting out the conditions which produce most 
of them and (who knows?) revitalizing the moral tone of the 
whole community. We have the means to attempt it. All that re- 
mains to be provided is the initiative. 











An Experiment 
in Intensive Supervision * 


WALTER A. GORDON 


F” ITS OWN PROTECTION SOCIETY FINDS IT NECESSARY TO 
confine some individuals in penal institutions. Relatively few 
of these segregated offenders live out their lives in prison; 95 per 
cent of them eventually return to the community. 

What kind of person is the inmate released from an average 
institution? This is not a trivial question. Unfortunately a can- 
did answer would make clear that often he is not a better man 
than he was when he entered it. Another answer—equally candid 
but less charitably phrased—is that the average prison intensifies 
some of the weaknesses of its inmates, aggravates many of their 
deficiencies, frequently perpetuates their antisocial drives. In 
short, the prison experience as a whole may make it more difficult 
for ex-prisoners to accept and fulfill their responsibilities in free 
community life. 

Progressive penologists have attempted to attack the problem 
of rehabilitation in a number of ways, particularly through a con- 
structive institutional treatment program based on sound sentenc- 
ing, intelligent classification procedures, and realistic parole poli- 
cies. California, we believe, has established such a sound and pro- 
gressive program. Moreover, through liberalized visiting and cor- 
respondence privileges, the educational program, and special ar- 
rangements with our employment department, trade advisory com- 
mittees, religious advisory committees, and other agencies, we are 
~_* Presented by Mr. Gordon at the annual conference of the Western Probation 
and Parole Association, September, 1953, and by Walter T. Stone, chief state parole 


officer of the Bureau of Paroles, California Adult Authority, at the Congress of 
Correction, October, 1953. 
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making continuous efforts to maintain the tie between the inmate 
and his community. But the fact remains that, at best, a prison 
is a retreat, an astonishing expense, and a completely artificial en- 
vironment in which it is extremely difficult to prepare vast numbers 
of inmates to resume normal community living when they are re- 
leased. 


Genesis of the Experiment 

The complex problem of transition from regimented institu- 
tional life to normal community adjustment has been a much dis- 
cussed topic in the California Department of Corrections. One 
of the more pressing aspects of this problem concerned the large 
group of inmates technically eligible for parole but not granted 
it because they were known to be vulnerable to parole failure. With 
especially this group in mind the Adult Authority in 1952 pro- 
posed to the state legislature the establishment of two so-called 
“parolee housing centers,” one in the Los Angeles area and the 
other in the San Francisco area, which would eliminate the reasons 
for delaying parole by facilitating closer supervision during a 
short transition period between actual release from the institution 
and absorption into society on regular parole status. Despite the 
many obstacles envisioned in the establishment and financing of 
the housing centers the plan was offered, with a detailed justi- 
fication, to the budget committee of the legislature. At our pre- 
liminary budget hearing the legislative auditor suggested, on be- 
half of the Joint Legislative Budget Committee, an alternative 
plan—a pilot project of intensive parole supervision. After some 
discussion we accepted the alternative plan, and the bill embody- 
ing it was passed by the legislature and approved by the governor. 
Our budget was adjusted to provide for the new unit, which started 
field operation in August, 1953. 


Project Goals 

We knew that a large portion of paroled inmates become in- 
volved in serious difficulties within the first few months of their 
release. Our statistics for 1952 revealed that of 1,148 paroles 
suspended that year, 313—about 27 per cent—were suspended 
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within the first four months after release. There were, too, a 
number of cases of “delayed reaction""—parole suspensions which 
occurred after the fourth month but which were caused by inade- 
quate adjustment in the community during the initial period fol- 
lowing release from prison. 

The project on which we have embarked has two goals: 


1. To determine whether intensive parole casework supervi- 
sion for the first three months after release can help new parolees 
obtain so substantial a degree of stability in the community that 
the rate of early parole violations will be appreciably reduced. 

2. To determine whether such intensive supervision makes it 
possible for selected parolees to be released safely to the com- 
munity earlier than when they are released to a “normal’’ super- 
vision setup. 

Our general objective, then, is to find out whether, by limiting 
confinement to the shortest period consistent with sound release 
practices, we can eventually reduce without danger to society the 
proportion of offenders who must be institutionalized at high cost. 


The present average cost of keeping an inmate in a California 
prison is roughly $1,100 a year. The cost for a parolee under 
normal parole supervision is $142 a year; under intensive parole 
supervision the cost is $250 per year, or less than 23 per cent of 
the institutional expenditure. The earlier release of a few hundred 
inmates a year, made possible by operation of the special intensive 
parole supervision unit, reduces institution costs by $220,000. 
Approximately $167,000 of this saving has been transferred to 
the budget of the Adult Authority’s Division of Adult Paroles 
for supplementary staff and new equipment for the operation of 
the special unit during this fiscal year. 

By legislative mandate the Adult Authority (a five-man board 
which is the sentence-fixing and paroling agency administering the 
Division of Adult Paroles) is required to keep separate records 
on the results achieved with cases processed through the special 
parole unit, in order that an evaluation may be made of the ef- 
fectiveness of closer supervision as compared with results obtained 
through the regular parole program. 
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Basic Provisions of Plan 


Fourteen experienced parole officers have been selected and 
assigned throughout the state to provide special assistance to 
newly released men. Each of these officers supervises just fifteen 
parolees for approximately three months after release, the period 
when the parolee is most likely to experience confusion and emo- 
tional distress. (Specifically, intensive supervision means that the 
parole officer spends a minimum of two hours a week with each 
of his fifteen parolees.) After that each case is transferred to 
normal caseload supervision. Thus, in a year, each of the four- 
teen parole officers will give this early intensive supervision to 
about sixty men. 

The evaluative apparatus of the experiment includes the 
identification of a control group of parolees under regular parole 
supervision, which means caseloads of ninety. Both the experi- 
mental and the control groups are supervised in accordance with 
modern parole casework principles, the only variable being the 
size of the caseload and the consequent degree of intensity of pa- 
role supervision. Objective statistical methods and other evalua- 
tive techniques are being used to measure the outcome of the ex- 
periment. The resultant data will be carefully summarized and 
the conclusions drawn should help us formulate policies for future 
operation. 


Parolees selected for this project fall into three general 
categories: 


The first group consists of men granted an “‘advanced”’ parole 
date by the Adult Authority. This means that they are released 
on parole earlier than they would be under “regular’’ procedure. 
Each month the institutional classification committees screen all 
inmates who are to appear before the Adult Authority for parole 
consideration and list those believed to meet all criteria for very 
early release on parole. If the name of an inmate granted parole 
appears on the list, the Adult Authority re-evaluates his case and 
may, if it wishes, establish an earlier parole date for him. Gen- 
erally, men in this group receiving favorable action are released 
about three months earlier than their originally fixed parole date. 
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The second category consists of parolees whose institutional 
time has not been reduced by the Adult Authority. No parolee 
in this category or the one above knows for certain whether or 
not his release date is an advanced one. This arrangement is pos- 
sible because the advancement action, if any, takes place im- 
mediately after the regular parole hearing and prior to the official 
announcement of the parole date. 

The third category consists of men who, the Adult Authority 
is certain, would not be able to adjust successfully under regular 
supervision but are potentially responsive to intensive supervision. 


In the first two groups the parolees are assigned at random to 
the regular caseloads (the control groups) or to intensive super- 
vision. In the third category—the “high risk” group—all the 
men are assigned to the intensive supervision program; there is 
no true control group for this category, but we gauge their success 
or failure by measuring their performance against that of the 
total parole population. 

(The following are excluded from both the experimental and 
the control groups in categories one and two: inmates subject to 
out-of-state placement, detainers, and deportation; those with se- 
rious physical handicaps; the aged and chronic medical cases; 
chronic users of narcotics; severely deteriorated alcoholics; mental 
defectives. ) 


The final evaluation will focus on these questions: 

1. How do the parolees in the intensive supervision group 
compare, in respect to successful adjustment in the community, 
with parolees in the regular supervision group? 

2. How do men whose institutional time has been reduced, 
compare, in regard to the rate of violation, with men whose in- 
stitutional time has not been reduced? 

3. What good is done by intensive supervision for three 
months for the specially selected parolees in the third category? 

The fourteen parole officers who were chosen for work in 
the special unit are representative of the division’s staff as a whole. 
They have been given some special training to help them anticipate 
and manage the problems of an intensive parole casework project. 
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At least once every two months they attend sessions for the dis- 
cussion of experience and ideas. A practical operating manual for 
guidance of the unit has been compiled by our advisory committee. 

Particularly important from the point of view of individual 
treatment is our formulation of policy governing transfer from 
the intensive supervision unit. The regulation which makes ninety 
days the intensive supervision period is a general guide, not a 
rigid rule brooking no deviation. Some parolees in the special 
unit may be transferred to regular supervision before the ninety 
days are up; some may be retained longer, depending on the 
judgment of the parole officer and the supervisor. Keeping in 
mind both the parolee, who will continue under the supervision 
of the division, and the entire staff of the organization, we have 
formulated procedures for administering the special unit as a 
current in the mainstream of general activity of the division, not 
as a separate or isolated system. 


The Project as a Research Source 


Because we were convinced that this experiment was a signif- 
icant opportunity to develop some scientific standards in parole 
casework we sought assistance in the planning and general ste- 
wardship of the program. We appointed an advisory committee, 
headed by Dean Milton Chernin of the University of California’s 
School of Social Welfare. Other members of the broadly repre- 
sentative committee are John Schapps, Western director of the 
National Probation and Parole Association; Dr. Alex C. Sher- 
riffs and Hubert Coffey, Department of Psychology, University of 
California at Berkeley; Norris Class, School of Social Work, 
University of Southern California; Mary Duren, School of Social 
Welfare, University of Southern California; Arthur Sherry, Uni- 
versity of California School of Law; Fred R. Lewe, senior re- 
search technician, Office of Legislative Auditor; Pierce H. Fazel, 
chief administrative analyst, State Department of Finance; 
Kenyon J. Scudder, superintendent, California Institution for 
Men; Robert A. Heinze, warden, Folsom Prison; John F. Fisher, 
executive officer of the State Personnel Board; and Heman Stark, 
director of the Youth Authority. Meeting with the Adult Au- 
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thority, the director of the Department of Corrections, and their 
staffs, the advisory committee participated in the general formu- 
lation of the project design. The committee receives monthly 
progress reports and meets to lay out approaches to evaluation 
of project data. 

In addition to general statistics, we are accumulating consider- 
able case material on parole experiences and supervision, close 
analysis of which should offer significant clues to the field of cor- 
rections. This sort of analysis, however, is not within the scope 
of the project, and we are trying to obtain a foundation grant to 
finance a research program of this nature. 

For the present, we are mindful of our immediate goals and 
practical limitations. Our first aim is to measure the effectiveness 
of this newly introduced instrument of intensive parole casework 
service for men just out of prison. At this writing it has been in 
field operation only five months, the first three of which were taken 
up largely with administrative adjustments, some shifting of focus, 
and getting settled into new routines. At this stage the project has 
just begun to acquire the requisite balance and sureness for ef- 


ficient operation; it will be several months before intelligible 
trends may be expected to emerge. In the interim, we note the 
constructive stimulation of this program upon our entire opera- 
tion. The healthy effect of a new idea in a developing, dynamic 
field may not be a measurable statistic, but it is, as any adminis- 
trator will tell you, an obvious and invaluable asset. 





The First Hundred Days 


HARVEY L. LONG 


HE EVIDENCE ACCUMULATED ON PAROLE SUCCESS AND 

failure indicates that if a parolee gets past his first six months 
he has a good chance of “making it” thereafter. However, we 
do not need statistics to prove that the period of the first hundred 
days is generally crucial for a parolee. Every supervising officer 
knows of the apprehensions, fears, and anxieties of most newly 
received clients and of the suspicion and hostility of others. If a 
good start is to be made under supervision these conditions need 
to be replaced, at the outset if possible, with a feeling of security 
and an attitude of confidence and understanding. These at- 
titudinal elements are perhaps more important than the informa- 
tional material, which of course is also essential in preparing for 
release. 

The early period of supervision is primarily a time of testing 
—for the parolee, his family, the supervising officer, and the com- 
munity where the release plan will be carried out. A broadly 
conceived orientation effort should involve in some manner all of 
the principal persons and agencies affected by the release plan dur- 
ing the testing period. 

When the supervising agency does nothing to interpret super- 
vision, some sort of orientation before release will be carried on 
informally through the grapevine. Since only misinformation and 
erroneous interpretations of parole procedures grow out of the 
grapevine, it is important that the supervising agency take positive 
steps to prepare each person for return to the free community 
under supervision. I will here merely outline the essential elements 
to be found in any program devised to make the first hundred 
days a less critical period. 
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(a) Being aware of what has happened to a man during in- 
carceration. 

In 1951, after one year of experience in Illinois with week-long 
pre-release conferences held every month at the branches of the 
penitentiary, we held an evaluation session at each institution, 
with field and institutional staffs in attendance. At the southern 
branch session a chaplain expressed with considerable feeling a 
comment about the orientation program which he identified as 
having been made by older inmates. ‘What good is it to come 
down here during the last week of a man’s time and call him by 
his name during these sessions, when for years he has been called 
by just anumber ?”” This comment not only expressed the inmates’ 
point of view but also revealed the chaplain’s aversion to the im- 
personal dehumanizing group handling of people in an institution 
where the program made little provision for individualization. 
The involuntary, socially damaging isolation of men in a monastic 
environment can be ameliorated by a program of group activities 
and an opportunity for individual counseling. Intellectual, social, 
and vocational deterioration can be minimized by a program pro- 
viding adequate education and vocational training and recreational 
and work opportunities. These and other institutional facilities, 
from admission to discharge, are the foundation of broad prepara- 
tion for release. The field agencies’ job of pre-release prepara- 
tion assumes even greater importance if the institutional ex- 
perience is negative in these respects. 

(b) Informing the prospective client about the nature of 
supervision. 

Parolees and probationers have a right to know, from official 
sources, what the purpose and function of supervision will be. 
Without such information most clients are likely to consider the 
restrictions of supervision an extension of the idea of punishment 
and to regard the worker as a vindictive snooper. A discussion of 
each rule, illustrated from actual instances, will show a man that 
the rules are made to protect and guide him and that the officer 
is his friend and counselor. 

Such conferences carried on with groups, with opportunity 
for questions and discussion, produce results that do not accrue 
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from the personal interview situation. This is especially true when 
the session precedes the initial interview in the community. 

(c) Arranging for personal contact with the client before re- 
lease to the community. 

A secondary but most important outcome of group sessions 
relates to attitudes and impressions regarding field staff members. 
One of the anxiety creating situations is the unknown parole of- 
ficer. Sizing up the parole staff people is done by each member of 
the group. This is frankly pointed out to the group as one of 
the goals of the sessions. To be sure, not every prospective pa- 
rolee can meet in advance the particular officer who may be his 
supervisor. However, when he has seen and heard three or four 
staff people he will have made a judgment which will make it 
much easier to meet his officer with less anxiety or fear, if any. 

(d) Working for a successtul initial interview. 

The first interview at or after the beginning of supervision 
may determine the success or failure of the relationship. As a 
testing situation it is more significant for the officer than for the 
client. Whether or not the officer meets the test will depend upon 
the way he prepares for and handles the interview. The informa- 
tion that the worker imparts at the first interview is not so very 
important, for the client’s mental state at this time is not conducive 
to his paying strict attention to informational details. Far more 
important are the worker’s manner and emotional tone, for these 
are what will strike the client with greatest force. The client will 
take away with him from this initial interview a complex of im- 
pressions and attitudes that will color his subsequent relationship 
to the officer and markedly influence his chances for success or 
failure under supervision. 

Bridging the gap between adjustment of the individual to con- 
finement in a penal institution and his re-adjustment to a new plan 
of living under supervision in a free community is a part of the 
task of every field agency. The prime importance of the task is 
matched by the novelty of the difficulties presented, both of which 
should be a challenge to the administrative and counseling skills 
of every staff. 











The Personal Interview 


FRANCIS R. BRIDGES, JR. 


esse CONTACT BETWEEN THE PRISONER AND MEMBERS 
of the releasing agency is essential to a good parole decision. 
You cannot correctly figure a case from cold records alone. It 
seems to me that it is absolutely necessary to interview the prison- 
er personally if we are to resolve the question, “Should he be 
released from prison on parole, or do the best interests of the 
prisoner and society demand that he remain in prison?” 


The Board Interview 


Admittedly there is no crystal ball enabling us to see into the 
future and know what an individual will do under ordinary and 
extraordinary conditions. But from experience I know that there 
is a great deal one can find out about a person’s attitude toward 
his fellow man through a conscientiously conducted interview. 
In fact, the more I proceed in this work the more I realize that 
the answers are not to be found in any book and that our methods 
cannot be entirely those of a precise science, for each individual 
is different from all others and must be handled differently. Even 
though a parole board has at hand the most extensive investiga- 
tion reports that can be devised, it should not reach release de- 
cisions until it sees for itself whether the applicant for parole has 
a new attitude toward life and its responsibilities. 

When the Florida probation and parole system was set up 
twelve years ago there were 3,800 men and women in the prisons. 
The parole commission decided to interview all of them. Florida 
has the “‘open”’ prison system, with many camps for road main- 
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tenance and other maintenance camps attached to state institu- 
tions. We divided the state into three geographical divisions so 
that each of us had thirteen camps to take care of. Because there 
were more than 1,500 prisoners at the state prison, we decided 
that, except in cases of emergency, two members would conduct 
the interviews there. Nine months after we got under way, the 
members of the commission had personally interviewed all 3,800 
prisoners except for those who had been released in the interim. 

Those initial interviews were sketchy affairs, for we did not 
have the background information necessary for more thorough 
investigation. However, it did set us in the right direction and 
from that start we have attempted to develop a parole system 
as sound as any in operation. Florida’s parole failure rate is 
about 14 per cent; that is, we have a batting average of .860 and 
that is for the twelve year period, not for just any one year of 
the twelve. The personal interview system is one of the impor- 
tant reasons for our good record. Out of the 5,000 prisoners re- 
leased on parole during the twelve years, only four have been 
granted parole without a personal interview with at least one 
member of the board. 

The kind of setup we have in Florida entails a great deal of 
expense and time, but the persons helped and the public sentiment 
aroused are worth everything we have put into our system. At 
first we decided to interview all prisoners and for several years 
we did this. But experience showed us that it would be better 
from every standpoint to interview personally only those who ap- 
peared to have at least some prospects for conditional release. 
Every prisoner is interviewed when he enters prison by a full- 
time commission officer, whose observations of the prisoner are 
included in a summary prepared for us alone which we can use 
in making our parole decision when the time comes. 

We pay a three-day visit every month to each of the state 
prisons. In advance of our arrival the prison officer makes all 
the arrangements for interviewing the fifty or sixty inmates we 
have told him we wish to see. We meet with each prisoner alone, 
so that the talk can be free and personal, and spend from ten 
minutes to an hour or so with him, depending on what comes up 
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n the interview. Even the toughest prisoner can put on a pretty 
good show during an interview, but it is usually possible to do 
more than scratch this surface behavior and find out something of 
what he is really like. 

At the maintenance camps, where the population runs from 
35 to 250, interview arrangements are made through the camp 
captains who are asked to sit in on the interviews. We feel that 
contact with the camp personnel will give them a better idea of 
what we are trying to do, because we usually are talking with those 
prisoners who have better records and are better prospects for 
release. 

We all make mistakes and, I’m afraid, will continue to do so, 
but if we know we have done our best our consciences are clear. 
In any event, the saving of even one person through parole is 
worth all the cost. 

Twelve years ago, when three men—a parole officer, a lawyer, 
and I, a newspaperman—were given the assignment of setting 
up a parole board, we contacted the parole agencies of the forty- 
eight states and the District of Columbia to learn of the proce- 
dures in the various jurisdictions. I was pleased to learn that 
personal interviews before release decisions are held in thirty- 
eight jurisdictions, and in some of them are specifically required 
by law. In other jurisdictions interviews are conducted sporadical- 
ly and only in a few is release decided entirely by the record, 
without an interview. 

The almost universal interview plan is, in itself, far from 
being a cure-all, for there is always the question, ‘‘Are the inter- 
views perfunctory or are they really down to earth efforts to get at 
the basic principles of parole: first, what would be best for society, 
and second, what would be best for the individual ?” 

Some states have public hearings in which all interested parties, 
including the prisoner, may participate. I take a dim view of 
such proceedings, for I think the interviews should be personal 
in every sense of the word, with every effort being exerted by 
the board members to get over to the prisoner the idea that the 
interviewers, while meaning business, will take into consideration 
every angle of the situation. 
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Revocations 


Suppose errors are made in the release decisions and some of 
the parolees do not behave themselves. What do you do about 
it? In our state the parole violators are, by law, returned to the 
state prison for a hearing. Sometimes the return to prison causes 
an obvious change in the prisoner’s attitude and by the time the 
revocation hearing comes up we may be convinced that society 
would not be injured by our granting him another chance on 
parole. There again, as in the original interview plan, the per- 
sonal contact is of enormous value in the human equation. If, 
however, the person has been convicted of a felony and given a 
state sentence he goes to the prison with a new number, is held 
there for the revocation hearing, and the revocation, virtually 
automatic in such cases, becomes effective after the completion 
of the new sentence. . 

In most jurisdictions parole violators are permitted to have 
the benefit of counsel and witnesses at revocation hearings. This 
right is rarely used, but I think it is a fundamental one in the 
democratic process. 

Personal contacts with prospective parolees pay dividends. 
Let’s promise ourselves here and now that we'll try to do a better 
job of finding the men and women in prison who are ready and 
willing to help themselves in the right way and are therefore 
ready for the parole test. 











Principal Criteria for Evaluating 
Parolee Progress 


P. A. SMITH 


if HAS BEEN SAID THAT A PRISONER’S REAL PUNISHMENT 
begins when he is discharged, that the true test of a prison 1s 
what happens to a man after he leaves it. Modern methods ot 
prison treatment seek the social rehabilitation of the offender, 
endeavoring to prepare him to take his place once more as a 
normal member of society and to help him retain the feeling that 
he is still part of the community and that the community takes a 
continuing interest in his welfare. But the best penological efforts 
may be fruitless unless the difficult transition to life in the world 
outside the prison gates is directed and guided by an efficient 
system of aftercare. Without organized help and guidance on 
release, the parolee would often find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to make a satisfactory recovery. 

To return the offender to society without thought for his 
future is indefensible. This has been recognized in principle, but 
there is a wide gap between a simple humanitarian urge to relieve 
misery and distress, and the idea that social rehabilitation of the 
offender as the duty of society does not cease when he leaves the 
prison. The recognition that social adjustment is a primary object 
of penal policy transforms the negative intention of avoiding un- 
desirable aftereffects to the positive aim of constructive integra- 
tion with the community as an essential stage in the rehabilitative 
process. 


Problems Facing the Parolee 


The problems facing the parolee are twofold—economic and 
psychological. Both vary widely according to the temperament 
and circumstances of the person, the number of times he has been 
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in prison, and the length of time he has spent there. Individualiza- 
tion of treatment is even more necessary, and certainly more 
practicable, after release than before it. 

Economic Problems.—These comprise the resettlement of the 
man in his home district and the provision of shelter and work. 
Society has an obligation to see to these things. If the parolee 
is not to be tempted to revert to crime, he must be able to sup- 
port himself and his family by honest work. If he is out of work 
and supported by the province through unemployment pay or other 
regular channels of assistance, he is in a more difficult position, 
making him more vulnerable to temptation, than those equally 
unhappily placed who have not been in prison—for he has already 
shown some weakness of control and he is likely to imagine him- 
self inferior and to develop feelings of resentment which may 
well drive him to dishonesty again as soon as an opportunity is 
offered. If his normal associates are already so disposed, op- 
portunity will not wait long. 

Yet there are serious difficulties to be faced. No one would 
maintain that because a person has been punished for a criminal 
offense he should therefore have some special priority over those 
who have not offended. So in times of unemployment, when the 
right to work is denied to many, the ex-prisoner must take his 
chances with the rest. But even when employment is at a high level, 
he may not always get his chance. Distrust and resentment of the 
man who has been in prison have always been obstacles to the 
work of parole and welfare agencies as well as to the honest ef- 
forts of the former prisoner himself. For many this must be so, 
if they think of returning to their former trade. The public ser- 
vant who has violated the trust placed in him, the dishonest clerk, 
and many other such cannot reasonably expect reinstatement, and 
these are commonly the men who have no trade to turn to. Nor 
is it easy to reproach an employer who prefers a man of known 
good character to one with a record of crime. One can only be 
grateful to all those employers, and there are many, who do not 
pass by on the other side. From the offender’s fellow workers one 
might hope for an even greater charity, but it must be said that 
this is not always found; nor has it always been easy to secure the 
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full cooperation of unions in the problems of re-absorbing prison- 
ers into industry. 

And finally there is the ex-prisoner himself. All too many are 
difficult, with the same short-sightedness and narrowness of motive 
that drove them to crime. They weary the patience of their parole 
officers and of helpful employers by declining good work or leav- 
ing it for no good reason. Many who are reasonably willing are 
virtually unemployable because of physical or mental inferiority, 
while others have never had a trade or are precluded from re- 
entry to such work as they can do. Even those who have learned 
a trade in prison which they are willing and able to practice must 
be prepared for disappointment. To come out of prison with long 
training in and practice of a skilled trade is no passport into that 
trade whether as a journeyman or a laborer. No regular ap- 
prenticeship is likely to mean no union card, and no card usually 
means no job. 

To all aspects of this problem of finding work the parole staff 
and the welfare agencies, in consultation with all interests con- 
cerned, must continue to give unremitting attention. 

Psychological Problems.—Prolonged segregation from nor- 
mal life creates difficulties in re-adaptation for the ex-prisoner. 
The conditions are similar for one coming out of the army. But 
prison life may be even more abnormal and create even more dif- 
ficulties than army life. It may certainly have a weakening effect 
on the will and create a sense of inferiority or even dread of 
normal contact, a fumbling and fearfulness in facing the future 
in what may be, or seem to be, a hard and unsympathetic world. 

There are often family difficulties. A home may have been 
broken up by separation. It may be essential to re-establish the 
family relationship if relapse is to be avoided. 

Prison training seeks to meet these problems, but in many 
cases it will be wasted effort unless it is continued, after discharge, 
through a system of aftercare based on close personal attention 
to the needs of the individual. Aftercare in this sense means more 
than attention to material needs, though it includes this. It means 
understanding, watchful sympathy, bracing oversight. For some it 
means a friend at hand to advise and kelp; for others, a super- 
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visor to admonish and warn with the sanction or authority behind 
him. 


Evaluating Parolee Progress 


When a parolee is released he is given an official document— 
his release on parole. He reads it, signs it, and declares that he will 
honestly endeavor to comply with its conditions. Suppose he keeps 
those conditions fully. Does he then become a good citizen? Not 
necessarily, though obedience to them will be helpful. True 
progress goes deeper than keeping parole regulations. What then 
are the tests of progress? What are the criteria for evaluating 
the parolee’s success? 

1. His attitude toward work. 

2. His acceptance of family responsibilities. 

3. Ability to face reality, accepting the fact that he has been 
in prison and that his return to society under restricted conditions 
is a continuation of the treatment begun in the institution. He is 
subject to prejudice when applying for a job, sometimes to suspi- 
cion when a crime is committed in his town. How he accepts his 
status is a measure of his adjustment. The acceptance of himself 
and his situation as an ex-prisoner is not easy to accomplish, but if 
he meets it sensibly and realistically, he is showing real progress. 

4. Acceptance of responsibility for his own active and under- 
standing participation in planning his life. Unless he himself de- 
sires to change from previous criminal patterns, his chances of 
genuine progress are poor. 

5. Acceptance, with a measure of equanimity, of disappoint- 
ments or letdowns which he will experience after the initial thrill 
of being free. He must be mature enough to accept difficulties 
and reject any excuse for returning to crime. 

6. Learning to define his ambitions within the limits of his 
possibilities of accomplishment, to conform to sound standards. 
to endeavor to master his life rather than drifting aimlessly. 

7. Readjustment of his thinking to get rid of the hatreds, 
fears, persecution complexes, and all the other things that brought 


about a dislike and distrust of society and culminated in offenses 
against the law. 
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8. Striving toward stability and a desire for the good things 
of life that a strong purpose can bring. The path of least re- 
sistance makes men and rivers crooked. 

Finally, he must make a clear, clean break with the old way of 
life. When the parolee acknowledges his past mistakes, recognizes 
his status, seeks sincerely to readjust himself as we have briefly 
outlined above—then he is making real progress. When he 
realizes that freedom is a most prized possession and that the 
fine things of life, so simple in themselves, are a part of that free- 
dom and worth obtaining, then his readjustment will be swift 
and sure and will clear the mind, give stability and a sense of 
freedom he has never known. The requirements on the part of 
the parolee are few: faith, confidence, and determination. 

Every assistance is given the parolee by the parole officer who 
understands him, his assets and liabilities, and has a full knowl- 
edge of the parolee’s background, racial history, intelligence, per- 
sonality factors, medical history, skills, aptitudes, and interests 
as well as his habits, vices, and police history. Because of this he is 
in a position to give guidance at every contact. Guidance is worthy 
of the term only on the basis of the relationship between parolee 
and officer, and that should be one of mutual respect and under- 
standing. The parole officer will still have to check addresses, 
employment, home, and so on. However, the spirit with which this 
work is done should be the same as that of a physician watching 
a patient making his first attempt to walk alone. The spirit of 
watchfulness should come from a sincere interest in assisting the 
patient to continue on the road to recovery, not from a wish to 
find an excuse to send him back to the institution. 





The Administration of Probation 


and Parole 








Organizing Probation Services 


GERTRUDE M. HENGERER 


J 

W HAT KIND OF PROBATION JOB CAN WE DO? How MANY 

cases can we properly handle? To what extent are 
travel and office work cutting in on our interview time? Can 
case classification make our work more effective? Should the 
same officer do both investigation and supervision, or should 
these functions be separated? ‘These are questions that need 
to be answered whether we work with men, women, or chil- 
dren, and whether these persons are on probation or on parole. 
They must be answered if we are interested in finding out how 
we can make a good job better, how we can more effectively 
help people to solve the problems which have brought them 
to us. 

This paper describes a study of the probation officer at 
work. The administrative setting was the probation depart- 
ments of two California counties—Los Angeles and Riverside. 
The following were the conclusions drawn from the study: 

1. The daily job pattern was characterized by a multi- 
plicity of activities, each of short duration. Pressures to meet 
deadlines were intense; interruptions were frequent; interview 
facilities, particularly in the home and the community, were 
unfavorable to sound probation casework. 

2. Travel and desk work required a disproportionate 
amount of officer time, seriously cutting in on the face-to-face 
relationships with children and parents. 

3. New, recurrent, and critical cases claimed first atten- 
tion, with a corresponding reduction in the time available for 
rehabilitative work with children under supervision. 
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4. Because of excessive caseloads (averaging over 80 in 
one department and over 120 in the other), officers were not 
able to see and work with all children who needed help. 

5. Interviews with children under care were brief and 
usually confined to fact-finding, advice, and prohibitions regard- 
ing conduct and behavior. 

These conclusions are not new. Their novelty lies in the 
fact that they are based on an extensive, objective study of the 
daily performance of many probation officers working with chil- 
dren and their problems. 


Study Design 


Riverside County is rural; Los Angeles County is predomi- 
nantly urban. Total children’s caseload in Riverside ran under 
1,000; in Los Angeles, it was around 10,000. Riverside as- 
signed six officers to work with children; Los Angeles, nearly 
ninety. Despite these startling differences, there was, as we 
shall see, considerable similarity in the daily performance of 
probation officers in the two counties. 

The time-analysis method provided information on the 
amount of time required by the various major job activities and 
the cases comprising the caseload, and supplied a quantitative 
base for determining differences between officers in job per- 
formance. Activities selected represented all duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the job, including interviewing, desk work, 
staff development, court appearances, travel, and public rela- 
tions. All time was entered to the nearest five minutes. The 
time-study period ran concurrently in both counties for a total 
of nineteen consecutive working days. 

Tabulation of time-study data was restricted to those officers 
who submitted at least eighteen daily time-study schedules. This 
group was composed of five probation officers in Riverside and 
thirty-five in Los Angeles. Statistical analysis was restricted to 
the latter group, except for the computation of averages for 
Riverside officers. Dispersion from the mean was measured by 
the standard deviation. The #-ratio was used to test differences 
in the following areas between men and women officers and be- 
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tween officers rated above and those rated below average in skill 
of performance: (1) distribution of professional staff time, (2) 
volume of cases receiving service, (3) number of case-service 
units, and (4) overtime. A coefficient of correlation, using the 
Pearson r, was computed between overtime hours and travel time 
to determine the direction and degree of relationship between 
these two variables. 

Detailed descriptions of the job of the deputy probation 
officer and the administrative environment were obtained pri- 
marily through interviews and observation. The objectives of 
the job were developed in a series of discussions held with small 
groups of officers under carefully structured conditions. Addi- 
tional data describing the nature of work carried on over the 
telephone, office routines, and case planning were gathered from 
records maintained by all officers in a single day. Information 
on age, education, previous experience, and length of probation 
service was secured from the personnel records. Each officer 
in Los Angeles was rated on his skill of performance by his 
immediate supervisor and by the director of probation. 

Case record review procedures were specifically developed 
to permit study and isolation of case factors related to officer 
performance. On the basis of time consumed by each case dur- 
ing the time-study period, cases were divided into three groups, 
as follows: (1) intensive service—those cases that received more 
than 220 minutes; (2) average service—those that received be- 
tween fifteen and fifty minutes; and (3) those that received no 
service at all. Time limits distinguishing each group were pur- 
posefully established so that cases in each group would represent 
extremes in case time. The 590 cases read included all inten- 
sive service cases and a 10 per cent random sample of average 
service and no-service cases. 

From the careful and objective application of these research 
techniques, procedures, and methods came a wealth of material 
on the administrative organization of the two departments; the 
objectives, functions, and activities of the probation officer; 
distribution of professional staff time to major job activities; 
and many details of caseload management. 
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Major Findings 


Probation services to children are important responsibilities 
of local county government in California. Practice has grouped 
children’s cases into three principal classes commonly found in 
other states—(1) delinquency; (2) neglect and dependency; 
and (3) special legal services, such as abandonment proceed- 
ings, stepparent adoptions, mental deficiency adjudications, 
guardianships, and child custody actions. In Riverside all six 
officers shared responsibility for cases in all groups. Specializa- 
tion was the practice in Los Angeles because of the larger staff 
there; for example, special legal service cases, except those 
involving mental deficiency, were centralized in a separate unit 
(but officers handling these cases were not included in the study). 
Officers in both counties were responsible for making investiga- 
tions of new cases and for supervision of cases released to their 
care. Some children in both counties were handled without re- 
course to the more expensive court proceedings; the majority 
were court cases. Thus, the findings of this study were based on 
the performance of probation officers responsible for new and su- 
pervision cases, court and non-court cases, and delinquent and 
neglected children, with special legal service cases in Riverside 
only. Forestry camps and juvenile halls in both counties sup- 
ported and facilitated work with the individual minor. Various 
private facilities, such as foster homes and private child care 
institutions, also existed for those children who required place- 
ment out of their own homes. 

New cases flowed into both departments through a special 
intake section, which determined the need for service and the 
department’s legal responsibility to provide it. When a case was 
declared eligible, a petition was filed or the case was accepted 


1Welfare and Institutions Code of the State of California. Sacramento, State 
of California Printing Division, 1951, Sections 700, 701, and 638.1. 

Deering’s Civil Code of the State of California. San Francisco, Bancroft- 
Whitney Company, 1941, 1947 Pocket Supplement, Section 227, a. 

Deering’s Probate Code of the State of California. San Francisco, Bancroft- 
Whitney Company, 1949, Section 1443. 


2California law gives legal sanction to the processing and supervision of chil- 
dren’s cases without a legal petition being filed. 
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for non-court investigation and forwarded to one of the officers 
for a field investigation and a written report to the court. 


Job Objectives—tThree closely interrelated objectives con- 
stituted the primary focus of activity and effort in providing 
social, economic, and protective services to children and parents 
coming before the departments: 


1. To plan for and readjust delinquent, dependent, and 
neglected children within the scope defined in the Welfare and 
Institutions Code of the State of California. 

(a) To help the child recognize and understand his needs 
and problems and develop resources to handle them. 

(b) To assist parents to understand and guide their 
children. 

(c) To coordinate the services offered by various com- 
munity agencies to the child and the family. 

2. To protect the children of the community from harmful 
environmental influences and from unfit parents and other adults, 
and to develop resistance by the child against them. 

3. To protect and conserve the welfare of the community 
through preventing the continuance or repetition of delinquent 
behavior. 


Lively group discussions developed these objectives. There 
was sharp division as to the relative importance of the three. 
Some officers felt that treatment and rehabilitation constituted 
the major goal of probation work with children. Others main- 
tained that the protection and conservation of the community 
was the primary objective. A third group took a middle-of- 
the-road viewpoint holding that individual probation casework 
with boys and girls axiomatically afforded the best community 
protection. All agreed that these three objectives were funda- 
mental in guiding probation services to children. 


Distribution of Professional Staff Time-——How did the five 
officers participating in the study in Riverside and the thirty-five 
in Los Angeles distribute their time among office, field, and 
court? Distribution was similar for the two counties: 
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Los ANGELES RIVERSIDE 
Field 50% 54% 
Office 43% 43% 
Court 71% 3% 


Court time represented not only the actual time spent before 
the judges and referees, but also time spent waiting for cases to 
be heard in court. The difference between Los Angeles and 
Riverside in court time was small, only 4 per cent, but it repre- 
sented a real difference in court demands. Los Angeles officers 
presented more cases to court, and their court hearings were 
slightly longer on the average than those in Riverside. Wait- 
ing time in Los Angeles was longer because eleven officers rather 
than six were scheduled for each court session. 

The distribution of time to major activities of the probation 
job in Los Angeles County is shown in the diagram on page 51. 
As probation services are for people, our major concern centers 
on interview time. This represented one-third of all staff time 
of Los Angeles officers, or roughly three hours each eight-hour 
day. In Riverside, interviewing took up one-fourth of the staff 
time of officers, or two hours each workday. This proportion 
of time for interviewing falls within the limits found in other 
case service agencies, public and private, in which interview time 
ranged from 22 per cent to 38 per cent.® 

Unquestionably the large amount of time—35 per cent— 
spent in Riverside for travel and transporting children made 
great inroads on the time that should be available for face-to- 
face relationships with children and their parents. Even in Los 
Angeles, where size of staff permitted smaller geographical 
districts for each officer, travel time consumed 17 per cent of 
all professional staff time. Though this study revealed only a 
slight inverse relationship between time required by travel and 
time available for interviewing, it seems reasonable to expect 


8“Time Study of Public Assistance Workers.” Division of Research and 
Statistics, Department of Health and Welfare, State of Maine. 

“A Public Welfare Job Study.” American Public Welfare Association, 
Chicago, American Public Welfare Association, June, 1938, pp. 32-33. 


Genevieve C. Weeks, “The Boston Time Study.” Social Work Journal, April, 
1950, p. 68. 
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that subsequent studies might demonstrate that as time required 
for fixed activities increases, time available for officer-planned 
activities, such as interviewing and case planning, decreases. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFESSIONAL STAFF TIME 
INTO Major ACTIVITIES 
FieELD Units, Los ANGELES CouNTY 





—~eee ao 


Despite the wide divergence in administrative size and com- 
plexity in the two counties there was marked similarity in the 
portion of time allocated to office routine, case planning, and 
dictation. Time used for writing grams or progress reports, a 
total of 4 per cent, increased the total time for desk work 
activities in Los Angeles to 33 per cent and in Riverside to 26 
per cent, a similarity suggesting that desk work time may reflect 
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the requirements of a legal setting and large caseloads rather 
than the organization of a specific department. Findings from 
a study of workers in public welfare indicated that as caseloads 
went higher more time was needed for administrative opera- 
tions and office routines.* This may be equally true in the pro- 
bation field. 

Case planning and the case conference aspect of staff 
development were, in both departments, largely controlled by 
officers within, of course, general administrative policy. Officers 
reported that only a small percentage of time was spent on these 
two activities. This finding lends additional emphasis to the 
belief of probation officers in the field that high caseloads se- 
riously hinder orderly, purposeful case service activities. De- 
mands of case service tend to pull us in the direction of critical 
pressures without giving us the time or opportunity for a 
planned approach. 


Caseload Management.—Officers gave some individual case 
service to an average of eighty-five cases in Riverside and eighty- 


two in Los Angeles. This service ranged from a five-minute 
telephone call to an extensive interview lasting two hours or 
more. Some cases received only one kind of service, though the 
average number of service units per case was about three. A 
few cases received more than ten separate contacts. Slightly 
better than 50 per cent of all professional staff time in both 
counties was consumed by direct case service to children and 
their families, or by work with other community agencies or 
on the case records. 

With supervision caseloads averaging eighty-four in Los 
Angeles and 125 in Riverside, this case-service pattern would 
seemingly represent fair caseload coverage. We are all aware 
that in every caseload there are a few cases that do not require 
monthly service; for example, children whose petitions are proc- 
essed for dismissal, children living in other cities and states, 
and those happily and comfortably established in foster homes 
or child-care institutions who require court protection but not 


4“A Public Welfare Job Study,” note 3 supra. 
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intensive case service.© So, we ask ourselves, can we effectively 
service eighty-five or more cases? Were the officers in this study 
able to spend as much time as needed with each juvenile? Were 
single interviews long enough for rehabilitative counseling? 
Could children be counseled several times during the month if 


the circumstances indicated? Did some children who needed 
service fail to get it? 


When the material from the study was analyzed with these 
questions in mind, it became apparent that, good though it was, 
caseload service left something to be desired. Not only was the 
individual officer personally dissatisfied with services he was able 
to provide, but objective data re-enforced his contention that all 
case needs were not being met. 


A substantial number of cases handled during the month were 
new—an average of eleven in Los Angeles per officer and eight 
in Riverside. These, together with the cases of recidivists, re- 
quired painstaking attention and a lot of time, more than 220 
minutes (see the table on page 54). Though they made up only 
6 per cent of all cases served, they took one-third of the officers’ 
time in Los Angeles and one-half in Riverside. New court cases 
received and processed during the month averaged better than 
four hours per case in Los Angeles and slightly under six hours 
per case in Riverside. To this must be added a similar amount 
of time for each case for supportive activities like travel and 
office procedures. Time required for the investigation of simple 
problems was as little as one and a half hours. But a few boys 
and girls involved in murder, armed robbery, and other serious 
offenses and a few with serious personality and conduct dis- 
turbances required ten, even fifteen hours, of officer time. 

Essentially the same picture was revealed in the variety of 
services and the average number of individual services given to 
new and critical problems. In Riverside individual case-service 
units averaged better than eight per new case, in Los Angeles 
six. It would seem from these findings that officers were gen- 


5This group was larger in Riverside than in Los Angeles because of the ad- 
ministrative policy establishing longer probation supervision. 
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erally taking sufficient time to individualize the service given to 
new referrals and recidivists. 


RELATION BETWEEN TorTat. TIME PER CASE AND 
ToTAL CASE-SERVICE TIME (IN PER CENT) 


MINUTES OF CASE- 
. SERVICE TIME 5-30 | 35-60 | 65-215 | 220-3380 


Los Angeles 
% of Total Cases 
% of Total Case- 


service Time 


Riverside 
% of Total Cases 
% of Total Case- 
service Time 10 31 


What of the large percentage of supervision cases already 
placed by the court or administrative policy under the continuous 
supervision of the officer? In Los Angeles 54 per cent of these 
cases received only 14 per cent of all case-service time; in River- 
side, 56 per cent of these cases received only 10 per cent of all 
case-service time. Total case-service time included time spent 
on supervision interviews, most of which lasted only ten to fifteen 
minutes. Time available for interviews plus unfavorable inter- 
view conditions permitted the officer to do little more for the 
average child than check on his adjustment, caution him against 
repetition of his delinquent behavior, and give him some hurried 
advice on his problems and plans. Because of time, caseload, 
and job pressures, it was generally impossible to conduct a 
planned, purposeful counseling interview, and this represented 
the number one frustration of probation officers, operating and 
administrative staff alike. 

Many children in both counties, twenty or more on an aver- 
age per officer, received no service. A few of these children, 
10 to 20 per cent, were not in need of any specific service during 
the time-study period. Supervision interviews and other case- 
service activities were indicated for the other children in this 
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no-service group. Data collected from case records revealed 
that in over 10 per cent of these cases various clinical recom- 
mendations for medical care and psychological treatment had 
not been carried out. Though it was not reducible to statistical 
terms in this study, there was ample evidence in the cases read 
that social and personal problems of individual minors were not 
being met. Boys and girls continued to truant from school and 
older court wards were still jobless. Officers were aware of 
unmet needs but the time left over after processing new and 
emergency cases was just not sufficient to meet all case needs. 

“Courtesy case” service® was another important demand that 
cut in on the time available to the officer for the supervision of 
children assigned to him. In probation work, emergencies and 
problems do not arise to suit our convenience. These “courtesy 
cases” required emergency office interviews, telephone calls, and 
field visits, all of which diverted time from the officer’s assigned 
supervision caseload; in effect, they represented an unassigned 
caseload potential of from ten to twelve cases per officer. 

No marked differences were found between men and women 
officers in respect to (a) distribution of time to major activities 
of the job, (b) number of children served, and (c) time allo- 
cated to cases. Women tended to spend slightly more time on 
the telephone and in court, but otherwise their performance was 
not dissimilar from that of the men. This finding is not sur- 
prising; administrative policy in both counties differentiates little 
between men and women in job organization and work assign- 
ment. 

It was surprising, however, that the study revealed no sig- 
nificant differences between officers rated above average in per- 
formance and those rated below average in respect to the way 
time was used and the number of children who were served. 
Despite the use of statistical formulas applicable to small sam- 
ples it is possible that the number of men and women involved 
in the study was too small for differences to be revealed had they 
existed. Failure to find differences may also have resulted from 


6In Los Angeles this term indicates probation casework service given to a case 
that is ordinarily the responsibility of a fellow worker. 
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lack of a valid method for placing officers in two groups on the 
basis of skill. What was most likely, however, was that dif- 
ferences in skill of performance could not be measured by dif- 
ferences in the distribution of time or the volume of work. 
Effective performance rests on the development of meaningful 
interpersonal relationships with child and family and on the 
conduct of therapeutic interviews, skills which require different 
methods for measurement. 


Implications 


Effective probation services to children and to adults rest on 
the interaction of many forces: departmental objectives and 
organization, skill of officers, daily demands of the job, intensity 
of the problems we deal with. Probably our top concern centers 
in the definition of job functions and the establishment of basic 
service goals. This is as fundamental in our field as it is in 
business and industry. Without a definite statement of what we 
are trying to do, it is difficult, if not impossible, to mobilize 
department organization and policies. If we are satisfied with 
individualized service to new cases and “surveillance” of super- 
vision cases, caseloads can be large. If caseloads are large we 
cannot help boys and girls and men and women face reality and 
develop the capacity to meet and handle their problems. There 
is little question that correctional programs are continuing to 
move in the direction of treating the individual through the use 
of casework techniques and skills. Implications from this study 
have been analyzed within this general but powerful service goal. 

Organization and administration of probation services should 
be guided by one cardinal principle—the protection of officer 
time for direct case service to the individuals in his caseload. 
This study found that great inroads on officer time were made 
by the demands of office routine and travel. Paper work require- 
ments should be subjected to minute and continuous scrutiny. 
Three questions should be answered: One—does the paper work 
facilitate the probation casework process? Two—does it con- 
tribute to organizational efficiency? Three—can it be done by 
clerical staff? An answer of no to questions one and two and 
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of yes to question three would show that a change in office 
procedure is necessary. 

The amount of travel time is influenced by at least three 
factors—size of geographical area served, dispersion of cases 
in the area, and departmental policies on travel time and the 
transporting of children. The larger the area and the more 
dispersed the cases, the greater was the travel time. Some 
officers assigned to compact geographical areas in downtown Los 
Angeles averaged only 200 miles of driving each month. In 
larger rural areas mileage increased to 1,500 miles. In River- 
side some officers drove over 2,000 miles a month. Some case 
planning may be done by an officer on a trip, but probation case- 
work cannot be done in an automobile. Transporting boys and 
girls is an occasional exception to this. Most boys and girls 
need the support of their probation officer in going into a new 
situation, but excessive transporting, particularly in view of heavy 
job and caseload responsibilities, requires analysis. In trans- 
porting committed children to state facilities or in returning 
children to their residences in other states and counties, we should 
ask, “‘Does my placement of this boy mean so much to him and 
his future that I can afford to take all these hours, even days, 
away from the other eighty or, ninety children who need my 
help?” Only in the light of-the needs of the individual child 
can this question be answered. 

Other considerations need study in an effort to reduce travel 
time. We need to explore the possibilities of taking our proba- 
tion services to children and their parents through decentralized 
offices. Often the planning of field trips to eliminate shuttling 
back and forth between office and field several times a day will 
reduce the amount of time spent in travel. And what about the 
office interview, particularly for the boys and girls under super- 
vision? Does it not give them an opportunity to congregate 
and form harmful associations and even plot future delinquen- 
cies? Not necessarily, for if the office interview is carefully 
planned, it subjects them to no more of a hazard on this score 
than does any of the countless undesirable influences in their 
community. An office interview for a mother would perhaps be 
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more satisfactory than an interview in her own home, where she 
talks to us at the same time that she takes care of the baby, does 
the housework, and listens to the radio. 

For some years now probation management has organized 
children’s services so that the ofhcer who investigates the new 
case also represents the child in court and continues with his 
postcourt supervision. In this we have been guided by the prin- 
ciples that (a) probation casework is a unit, “treatment begin- 
ning with the first interview and diagnosis continuing throughout 
the treatment period,” and (b) shifting the juvenile from one 
probation officer to another causes a “harmful break in the re- 
lationship.” (Can we support this principle? Maybe yes, may- 
be no. (One school of thought believes that delinquent boys 
and girls regard the investigating officer as a ‘‘prosecutor.” They 
may know he is not, but they feel that he is. And how they feel 
determines the way they relate to those in authority.) Results 
from this study indicated that 40 per cent of all children in 
Riverside and 47 per cent in Los Angeles had two or more pro- 
bation officers. Case transfers were necessitated by many fac- 
tors beyond the control of administration—for example, families 
moved, officers retired or resigned, geographical redistricting 
was necessitated by population shifts and increases or decreases 
in delinquency. 

In many departments some of the staff are assigned to in- 
vestigation and others to supervision. Those who defend this 
separation maintain that it results in smoother organization and 
a better supervision program, with children responding well to 
the supervision officer after the court hearing. Perhaps evidence 
can be found to indicate that such a break in relationship, instead 
of being harmful, is actually beneficial. Our final answer may 
lie in reducing caseloads, decentralizing offices, and streamlining 
office procedures, rather than in making a cleavage between in- 
vestigation and supervision. By one means or another, how- 
ever, officer time must be protected for an orderly, purposeful, 
rehabilitative postcourt program. 


THelen D. Pigeon, Probation and Parole in Theory and Practice. New York, 
National Probation and Parole Association, 1942, p. 97. 
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Undoubtedly many more questions were raised by this study 
than were answered. This, it would seem to me, is good. Every 
case service field needs to be constantly and continuously needled 
by specific questions that demand answers. Progress rests on a 
willingness to substitute new approaches for the old routines 
that have not accomplished the job. Countless pathways for 
future inquiry and study have also sprung from the findings. 
This, too, is good. Our conception of what is best for proba- 
tioners must be bolstered by the irrefutable facts of objective 
study, which will serve us well in our budget requests for a 
departmental organization designed to help the individual and 
protect the community through the correctional process. 
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E. G. B. STEVENS 


| evens ARE ALWAYS ADMINISTRATIVE DIFFICULTIES ENCOUN- 
tered in the development of any department of public service. 
When that department deals with the field of crime and the crim- 
inal, with the inevitable conflict between punishment and treat- 
ment, these difficulties are in many respects increased. 

It would be quite simple and, generally speaking, quite ac- 
curate to say that the development of the Provincial Probation 
Branch in British Columbia has been steady and not too difficult. 
However, this would not be telling the whole story. There have 
been problems, and for some time to come anyone occupied in 
furthering the use of probation as an alternative to punishment 
will find that there are two jobs to be done. The first is the actual 
job of being a probation officer; the second is the awakening of 
police, courts, and the general public to an understanding of what 
is involved in probation work. We must convince the police and 
the public that the offender placed on probation did not merely 
“get off.” We must convince the court that probation is treat- 
ment and should be selective and based on the offender’s estimated 
capacity to respond favorably to this treatment, that probation is 
not merely leniency to be afforded certain individuals who create 
a good impression by their appearance and demeanor. We must 
overcome the court’s prejudice against certain offenses, and hence, 
against certain individual offenders. These tasks are the public 
relations aspect of our job and are likely to be encountered more 
frequently in probation, parole, and institutional work than in 
most of the other branches of social work. 
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Public Relations 

We have made progress in our field generally but when we 
look over the situation on this continent, we know that between 
the best organized probation departments and the worst, between 
the most extensive use of probation and the least, there is a tre- 
mendous spread. Child welfare, mother’s allowances, old age 
security, social assistance, and health and welfare programs are 
quite generally accepted in principle and practice. All too often, 
however, we probation officers have to spend so much time justify- 
ing our existence or explaining our job that our actual work with 
the client suffers. Even when public opinion welcomes the proba- 
tion officer, there is still very often a definite need of interpreting 
our function. Sometimes the duties expected of our profession 
are weird and wonderful. Even our magistrates have, at times, 
shown a deplorable misconception regarding the duties they 
expect their probation officers to perform. 

It has been my privilege to develop a probation department 
from the beginning to the point where there is sufficient staff to 
provide service for the greater part of a province with a popula- 
tion of 1,250,000 people. The extensions in coverage have come 
as a result of public pressure, but the amount of misunderstanding 
the public still displays as to the function of the probation officer 
amazes me. 

Our professional or “trade” literature has greatly helped col- 
lege teachers and penal administrators to understand our prob- 
lems. The theory of delinquency control and treatment has been 
dealt with at length in professional and academic journals. But 
what has been done for the general public? I am convinced that 
the layman knows little about the systematic treatment involved 
in probation; he hears much about the failures and little about the 
successes. The modern million dollar jail is often a source of pride 
to the community in the same way as are other public buildings, 
and the activities of the inmates make good dramatic copy for 
the newspapers. But there is nothing dramatic about the proba- 
tioner who returns to the community and leads a socially accept- 
able life. There is no glamor in the friendly supervision and pro- 
fessional services of the trained probation officer. 
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Most of us have a poor sense of public relations and have not 
put enough effort into selling our service. We have let the con- 
fidential nature of our relationship with our clients deny to us 
the acknowledgment and support we deserve. All too often we 
have neglected the importance to the taxpayer of the comparative 
costs of probation and incarceration. If the hard fact of dollars 
and cents is the quickest way to get public attention and support, 
then let us use this approach, much as we may deplore it. Let us 
sell our service in order to increase our staffs, reduce our case- 


loads, and raise the general level of probation throughout our 
land. 





Casework and Authority 


Another problem which confronts us applies to the probation 
officer as a professional. In the probation office which I admin- 
ister, a master’s degree in social work is a prerequisite for ap- 
pointment. This policy has been rigidly adhered to and has, as 
you might expect, led to a high professional standard of achieve- 
ment. However, having high professional standards creates a 
problem about the place of authority in the casework relationship. 
What I am trying to say is that the higher the training in good 
casework technique, the greater the difficulty in reconciling case- 
work with authority. 

With very few exceptions the newly appointed staff member 
has to work through this seeming contradiction. There is the 
danger of being too sympathetic, too permissive; there is the 
temptation to identify with the client; there is the rather common 
forgetting of the fact that we are representatives of the authority 
of social order. We have a sincere desire to understand and help 
our client, but we also have a responsibility to the society with 
which our client is in conflict. This must never be overlooked. 

Among the inevitable supervisory problems which arise as 
staff is expanded and trained, the most common difficulty encoun- 
tered is that of helping individuals reconcile this, to them, very 
real conflict. 

I know that much has been written on this topic and I suppose 
one could walk into any school of social work on this continent 
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and start a real argument over the question, “‘Can we do real case- 
work in an authoritarian setting?’ Whether we will ever finally 
reconcile the seeming contradiction, whether it is merely an aca- 
demic controversy, matters not. What does matter is that this 
is a very real problem to the new worker. To the administrator 
it is also a problem which has to be faced early and directly 
because, until it is resolved, the new staff members are only partial- 
ly effective and may be functioning in a manner which can be very 
dangerous to successful rehabilitation. 

At the outset we have to recognize and emphasize the fact 
that workers do have positions of authority in the worker-client 
relationship. This has been delegated to us by society through the 
statutes under which we are appointed. To our clients we always 
represent and symbolize law and order. It has been my experience 
that it has never been necessary to caution newly appointed work- 
ers against a misuse of this authority. The problem, rather, has 
been for them to overcome their hesitation to use authority at all. 


Evaluation of the Service 


A third problem arising as a result of the day-to-day pressure 
of duty is that of finding time to study and evaluate the work of 
our departments. Do we know for sure our percentage of success? 
Probation is still a relatively new method of dealing with de- 
linquency and crime. I believe only six states in the United States 
and none of the Canadian provinces had legislation permitting the 
use of probation in the year 1900. Fifty years is a short time in 
the history of any movement. Many states and provinces have 
used probation for a far shorter period than half a century. In 
my province the use of probation for adults dates from 1941, and 
unless I am mistaken, there are only two other Canadian prov- 
inces using adult probation at this point. 

As a relatively new method, probation cannot be expected to 
have developed extensive research. We have not yet got down to 
the job of marshaling reliable statistics so that we have sure and 
certain knowledge of what results we are achieving. Perhaps our 
own enthusiasm for our profession has blinded us to the fact that 
sooner or later there comes a time when we have to sit down and 
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examine the job we are doing. We have to take time for a con- 
tinuous program of evaluating methods and results if we are to 
expect sound development in both administration and work per- 
formance. We must make a constant critical review of our 
methods and our results. Someday the public is going to ask for 
an accounting and we must have it ready. As long as we do not 
give this aspect of the job of administration the time to which 
it is entitled, we run the risk of being in an extremely vulnerable 
position if a public reaction against progressive mettiods of treat- 
ment of delinquents should set in. We are working with in- 
tangibles, it is true, but we have a story to tell. If we quote facts 
and figures, we can show the public that probation is not merely 
an abstract, philosophical theory, but a practical, down-to-earth, 
day-to-day job of helping people in trouble and correcting the 
behavior problems which created the trouble. 





Public Relations 


GUS HARRISON 


"ieee api VARY MARKEDLY IN BOTH THE EXTENT AND 
quality of resources available to parole and probation workers. 
Some have excellent schools, recreational programs, health ser- 
vices and facilities, and mental hygiene resources. Other com- 
munities are woefully short of these important assets. 

Something should be said about the importance of the officer’s 
familiarity with the make-up of the community in which he works. 
(This would include a knowledge of not only the agencies that 
can help the client but also those that can harm him.) Frequently 
it is necessary to do missionary work with agencies to clarify for 
them their share of the responsibility in rehabilitating the de- 
linquent. No one has all the answers. An intelligent parole or 
probation officer realizes that all men have problems and that he 
cannot solve them by himself. Parolees and probationers have 
more than their share of problems. The way they face and re- 
solve these problems will determine their future. The probation 
or parole officer must be ready to assist with information and 
guidance. If he cannot handle a problem then he should have in- 
formation readily available as to where and how it can be ap- 
proached. In other words, every field officer must maintain a 
perpetual inventory of resources. 

It is part of management’s job to disseminate to field workers 
whatever solid information comes to its attention. Periodical 
articles and communications which uncover a new or previously 
unnoticed community resource should be relayed without fail to 
the field worker. Not enough of us know where to go for services, 
how to ask for them, or how to accept them. When we acquire 
skill on this one particular point of activity, we will do a better 
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job. We have learned through actual experience that the greatest 
success in the control of crime has been achieved in those com- 
munities where there has been cooperation, not only between 
agencies interested in the problem, but also in organization and 
coordination of all community resources. 

I don’t want to say the usual thing about our relations with 
the public through the media of the press and the radio. We 
should continue our efforts to deglamorize crime and speed up the 
tempo of our activities for bringing the facts to the attention of 
the public. 

It has been my experience that quite a bit of free time is 
available to parole and probation agencies on most local radio 
stations, which must sponsor some public service programs. I 
have also found that newspaper men are interested in good stories 
relating to probation and parole, and efforts should be made to 
plan annual or even more frequent regular reports to the press on 
probation and parole. ‘Human interest” stories featuring a pro- 
bationer’s or parolee’s success are always welcome. 

Probation and parole officers, as well as administrators, should 
seize every opportunity to explain and interpret parole and pro- 
bation work through the use of the speaker’s rostrum. Let us 
continue to tell our story to churches, schools, and civic clubs and 
do our best to shear off some of the public’s misconceptions about 
correctional work. We know that the public approves of prisons; 
we have to convince it that sometimes probation and parole can 
do the job that the prison cannot do. 

I don’t agree with those who feel that it is easy to “sell’’ pro- 
bation and parole. They are hard articles to peddle, for we are try- 
ing to use logic with relatively uninformed people who react emo- 
tionally to anything that has to do with crime and corrections. 
One thing that has concerned me for some time has been our 
tendency to oversell probation and parole. I have seen some wild, 
‘fantastic success figures. [ think that the spreading of figures 
which are not accurate and honest do much harm. Let us give the 
public the true story with an honest interpretation. Perhaps we 
can sometimes point out that we believe we could do a better job 
if we were better staffed, better financed, and better supported by 
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the public. If we do an outstanding piece of work over a period 
of time, let us tell the public about that, too. ; 

I would propose that management help foster this entire 
activity by «seping the field staff well informed through periodi- 
cals and bulletins that feature the latest facts and figures. 

One other suggestion I would like to make is that we draw as 
many influential people as possible into our everyday work. If you 
have any special projects going, such as our parole camp in Michi- 
gan where we have guest speakers every day, you will find that if 
you get the right persons interested and participating in such a 
project , their support will grow. It is good to have them tour your 
correctional institutions; it is good to have a small select number 
of them sit with the parole board. They will understand your 
work better after such experiences. 

Community interpretation is an essential phase of parole and 
probation work. Everyone engaged in the field has got to do a 
certain amount of it. The more light we have on our work, the 
more successful we will be. / 





Evaluating the Work of 
Parole Officers 


G. 1. GIARDINI 


N ANY AGENCY OR INDUSTRY, EMPLOYEES NOT ONLY ARE HIRED 

for the kind of work they do, but also are praised or berated, 
promoted or demoted, given or denied salary increments, con- 
tinued on the same job or transferred to other jobs, retained or 
discharged. The question is not whether to rate employees, but 
how to rate them, a consideration which leads to distinguishing 
between subjective and capricious impressions on one hand and 
uniform and valid standards based on research on the other. 

Compared with the judgment of a supervisor who has known 
for years the employee to be rated, a standard rating device, de- 
signed to reduce subjective judgment or personal bias to a mini- 
mum, has the following advantages: 

1. It requires every rater to rate all the employees of a class 
on exactly the same traits, requirements, or job specifications. 

2. The value assigned to each item on the scale can be ex- 
pressed numerically and will be the same for every employee 
deemed to possess the trait to the same degree. 

3. The employee will be rated on the same items each time 
he is rated, thus making each rating comparable with previous 
and subsequent ratings. 

4. Ratings of an employee by different supervisors will be 
equally valid, provided that the supervisors have received equal 
instruction on the use of the scale. 

5. Where written reports are required in connection with 
recommendations for salary increments, promotions, demotions, 
transfers, or discharge from service, a rating device is more ob- 
jective, more just, more time-saving. 
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6. Properly used, a rating scale has in-service training value 
for both the rater and the ratee; it improves performance and 
morale and promotes confidence in the management of the agency. 


Essentials of a Merit Rating System 


1. A sound merit rating system must be tailor-made for the 
agency that will use it. This means that the rating device must be 
validated within the agency and that its contents must be based on 
job analysis. 

2. The number of items in a rating scale should not exceed 
twenty and each item should refer to a trait that can be observed 
and readily distinguished from other traits. (Analysis shows 
that some rating scales of fifteen or twenty items actually measure 
only three or four traits that are really different from one an- 
other.) Furthermore, each item must refer to elements of job 
performance that have been found significant. 

3. The results of the rating should be expressible numerically 
or by a grade letter (A, B, C, D, etc.). \ 

4. The rating device should be easy to administer and score. 

5. The rater should discuss the results with the ratee. 

6. The rating system must be accepted all along the line, 
from the top adniinistrator down. This means that the agency 
must be willing to spend time and money in developing the rating 
instrument and in training the raters and those to be rated as to 
the purposes of the rating system. 

Unless the raters are trained so that they understand the na- 
ture and purpose of the rating program and the meaning of the 
separate items of the scales, the results will not be objective or 
consistent. In the absence of such training, each item in the scale 
will have a different meaning for each person using it, with the 
result that two supervisors rating the same employee will obtain 
entirely different scores. Of course, a properly constructed scale 
is accompanied by a set of instructions which define each item in 
the scale as sharply as possible, but a manual in itself cannot 
eliminate subjective judgment and interpretation. Hence the nec- 


essity of training raters to reduce the effect of the personal equa- 
tion to a minimum. 
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In addition to ability to rate and uniformity of understanding 
of the rating device, there must be a willingness to rate. This im- 
plies belief in the merit rating system and its purposes, and readi- 
ness to back up the results with illustrations and instances of per- 
formance, fortified with notes made between ratings, in support 
of the score assigned by the rater for each item on the scale. In 
other words, the rater should be rating-conscious during the period 
of observation. 


Forms of Rating Devices 


During the last twenty-five years a great variety of perform- 
ance evaluation devices has been developed in a large number of 
occupations, and for some time a few states have been using rating 
scales to evaluate the work of parole officers. All of them in- 
volved one or another of three fundamental methods: rating, 
rank order, and paired comparison. 

The rating method.—This is by far the most popular today, 
although not always the most valid. 

A variety of technique has been used in developing rating 
scales. Some scales grade the factors rather coarsely (see Ex- 
ample 1), others more precisely (see Examples 2 and 3), as il- 
lustrated below. (These scales are usually called rating schedules. ) 


EXAMPLE 1 


poor average outstanding 


Knowledge 
of job 


EXAMPLE 2 


below above 
average average average excellent 


edge 
of job 
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Here we have two extremes in the grading of a given trait. The 
second schedule classifies “knowledge of job” into five grades, in 
contrast to only three on the first schedule, and provides further 
refinement by degrees within each grade. 


EXAMPLE 3 
Dependability: Extent to which the employee will do, 
conscientiously and thoroughly, what is expected of him in 
terms of agency policy and procedure; includes reliability. 
Score 
2 Cannot be relied upon unless reminded. 
9 Is fairly reliable, needs reminders and checking at 
times; eventually produces. 
16 Is usually reliable and discharges duties in responsible 
manner within time limits. 
23 Is reliable; is almost always to be counted on for exact 
performance. 
30 Is most responsible; never needs to be reminded. 
In the above example we have not only the name of the trait on 
which the employee is to be rated, but also a definition of it. Five 
grades of the trait are described and a score is assigned for each. 
A second kind of rating form is the check list, illustrated in 
Example 4. The employee is rated on a list of elements or traits 
by some kind of evaluative symbol. The score is derived by adding 
the symbols alegbraically. 


EXAMPLE 4 


After each item enter a check mark if the employee is 
adequate, a minus sign if weak, and a plus sign if outstanding. 


1. Knowledge of job 
2. Ability to organize work 


3. Alertness in follow-up 


A third kind of rating form, the forced choice scale, is now 
regarded as the most objective rating device, but its development 
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requires extensive statistical research. Yet, the principles involved 
are relatively simple. The form consists sometimes of as many as 
twenty-five blocks of statements, each block having five items, 
one or more of which have been found by research to be of positive 
significance, of negative significance, or neutral. The rater in- 
dicates which statement in a group is most descriptive and which is 
least descriptive of the worker. The numerical value of the items 
is not indicated on the form, and the rater is thus not influenced 
by the effect his rating on a given item will have on the total score. 
The scoring is done by someone else and the key is never revealed 
to the raters. This separation of reporting from evaluating is 
one of the virtues of the scale. Example 5 illustrates one block of 
statements in a forced choice scale. 


EXAMPLE 5 

Descriptive Block 1 

Most Least 
Familiar with all aspects of job 
Progressing slowly 
Possesses great self-control 
Constantly asking others for advice 
Pays close attention to details 


The rank order method.—This method of evaluating per- 
formance requires the rater to list employees in order of their 
proficiency. This can be done on the basis of total performance as 
judged by the rater; more often the rater is asked to rank the 
employees on each of several elements of a prepared scale to in- 
sure that all raters will rank their employees on approximately the 
same basis. This method, therefore, combines the more common 
rating method described above with the principle of ranking. It 
is obvious that, on theoretical grounds, ranking enters into any 
form of merit rating, since in any evaluation of a group of em- 
ployees we are bound to compare one employee with another 
and thus distribute their individual performances over a range of 
values. However, the results are likely to be more reliable and 
valid if we do the ranking consciously. This implies that the rat- 
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ing of all employees in a group should be done at approximately 
the same time. 

The paired comparison method.—Statistically more complex 
than the rank order method, this also results in a ranking of the 
performance of the individual employees in a group, with the 
difference that the rank of any individual may be said to be 
weighted, whereas in the rank order method the differences be- 
tween the ranking of successive individuals are about the same, 
except where more than one individual receives the same ranking, 
which does not often happen. In the application of the paired 
comparison method, each employee is compared with every other 
in the group and his final ranking is derived by the application 
of a statistical formula. To illustrate, beginning with the first 
employee on the list, the rater compares employee A first with B, 
then with C, D, E, etc. In each instance the rater must determine 
whether A is better or poorer than each of the other workers on 
a given trait or in his work performance as a whole. Then the 
rater compares employee B with C, D, E, etc., and similarly with C 
and so on until he comes to the end of the list of employees. 


Factors Peculiar to Parole Work 


In parole work, as in other occupations, it is possible to 
separate the quantitative from the qualitative aspects of job per- 
formance. Factors that can be counted and given a direct numeri- 
cal value are caseload, visits made in a month, investigations and 
other reports submitted, reports submitted on time, arrests made, 
violators returned, parolees that absconded, hours spent travel- 
ing, miles traveled, and hours worked overtime. At least one 
research worker has suggested that number of cases in average 
monthly caseload, parole successes, failures, absconders, hours 
spent traveling, and hours of overtime be combined with ex- 
perience or prediction table scores for success or failure on parole, 
and worked into a proficiency index of performance for parole 
officers. 

Some of the qualitative factors of job performance in parole 
work are application of policies and procedures, use of judgment 
in supervision of parolees, individualization of treatment in super- 
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vision, sensitiveness to symptoms of parole violation, follow-up 
of clues or prescribed requirements, recording, and the officer’s 
use of the supervision available to him. Other traits, common 
also to other occupations, are industry, dependability, cooperative- 
ness, ability to get along with others, etc. 

It seems to be the consensus of workers in the rating field 
that quantitative and qualitative items should not be included in 
the same scale, although they could be parts of the same scale 
with separate total scores. The reason for this is that the evalua- 
tion of quantitative items does not require the exercise of judg- 
ment, but can be measured directly, usually by a count. 


Administration of Rating Devices 


Evaluation of performance of an employee should be done by 
the supervisor in closest contact with him. If the parole agency 
makes its appointments from a civil service list and has a proba- 
tionary period for new employees, ratings should be made once a 
month during that period. Permanent employees should be rated 
about once in six months. If full advantage of the rank order 
method is to be taken, all the employees under the same super- 
visor should be rated at approximately the same time. This 
means that, in rating a given employee, the rater will have in mind 
the performance of other employees for comparison. It would 
be even more desirable to rate all the employees on the first trait 
appearing on the scale, and repeat the procedure for each suc- 
ceeding trait. 

It is important to use the full range of gradations provided 
by the scale for each attribute. To illustrate, in Example 2, it 
should be noted that there are five grades of “knowledge of job” 
and that, in addition, it is possible to give each grade one to five 
points, which further refines the gradation. In Example 5, the 
rater should read carefully each item in each block of statements 
before making his choice. In Example 3, the descriptive state- 
ment for each grade should be read, but it would be advisable to 
disregard the numerical value of the items while the choice is 
being made, to avoid being influenced by the probable final score. 

To get the full benefit of the rating scale, the supervisor 
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should then schedule a conference with the employee and discuss 
the rating with him. This is especially important if the rating is 
low. The conference will provide the opportunity to discuss the 
employee’s shortcomings and make suggestions for improvement. 
It will also provide the rater with the opportunity to evaluate his 
own supervision and the effects of his past guidance upon the 
employee. 


Merit Rating in Pennsylvania 

In Pennsylvania, where we have been using a merit system for 
about four years, we have developed four scales: (1) for clerical 
workers, (2) for supervisory workers, (3) for institutional rep- 
resentatives and assistant supervisors, and (4) for parole agents. 
All of these except for Part I of the parole agents scale are of 
the descriptive, qualitative kind illustrated in Example 3 above. 

Part I of the agents scale rates such items as the number of 
field contacts made during a period of from one to six months on 
a sampling of ten cases picked at random by the rater from the 
agent’s caseload. For the first field contact made each month, the 
agent receives one point; for the second contact, one-half point; 
for each additional contact, one-fourth point. Another item rated 
by this part of the scale is the number of quarterly supervision 
reports the agent submits on time. A third item is the number of 
investigations made during each month and submitted on time. 
Formulas have been worked out to derive percentile values for 
these items. 

All employees of the same class, rated by the same supervisor, 
are usually rated at approximately the same time to facilitate 
1anking or comparing the performance of one employee with that 
of another. Furthermore, each rater is urged to make notations 
and to keep copies of any memoranda addressed to employees be- 
tween ratings and relevant to their performance. ‘The notes and 
memoranda are used in the course of the rating to make it more 
objective. 

The two parts of the scale are scored separately. The total 
scores are added and can be changed by conversion tables to per- 
centile scores. 
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After a percentile score has been obtained, the rater prepares 
an evaluation summary. This sets forth his personal impression 
of the progress of the employee; it may include his explanation 
for the employee’s improvement or regression since the last rating 
and also his recommendation as to the employee’s fitness to con- 
tinue as a member of the staff. The evaluation, together with the 
rating, is discussed with the employee, who signs the rating, not as 
evidence that he necessarily agrees with it and the evaluation, but 
merely to indicate that he has seen it and has had the opportunity 
to express his opinion about it. The employee may state in writing 
his opinion of the rating or his explanation of the weakness re- 
vealed by it. He has the right to appeal the rating to the central 
office if he is not satisfied with it. To date, this has never occurred. 

We regard all our scales as being in the experimental stage. 
Most of our time in this work has been spent on the scale for pa- 
role agents, since they form the backbone of the parole system. 
This scale has been revised once in the four years it has been in use. 

I scarcely need to state that the introduction of a merit rating 
system was not favored by the rank and file of workers or by the 
supervisors. The common argument was advanced that a super- 
visor with experience knows the employees under his supervision 
and what they can do, and, therefore could form a valid judg- 
ment of their performance and make valid recommendations as 
to the merit of each person when the need arose. However, the 
supervisors, as well as the central office, were aware of serious 
flaws in the performance of a number of agents. These defects 
were not materially reduced, in spite of in-service training courses 
and supervisors’ conferences, until the rating scale was introduced. 
One of the effects of the rating scale was a closer adherence to 
the parole board’s minimum requirements for supervision. The 
knowledge that ten cases out of his load would be scrutinized 
periodically stimulated each parole agent and supervisor to see 
that there were no forgotten parolees. A second result was that 
parole agents submitted their quarterly supervision reports and 
other reports on time. Because of these gains, some who were pre- 
viously the most strenuous opponents of the rating system are 
today its strongest advocates. 
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The rating system has also resulted in some improvement in 
the quality of the work. The rules of the Board of Parole require 
that all employees who have civil service status must be rated 
every six months. This includes all employees except the nine 
district supervisors and the secretary to the board. New em- 
ployees are on probation for the first six months, during which 
they are rated monthly. The mandatory requirement that a 
supervisor must discuss an employee’s rating with him is con- 
ducive to a clearer understanding of the policies and purpose of 
the agency and better relations between employees and super- 
visors. Because the rating does have definite bearing on merit 
increments, it is taken seriously with the result that both workers 
and supervisors comply more fully with agency policies and pro- 
cedures. 

Supplementing our rating scales is the field review method of 
evaluation, which rates the performance of employees as indi- 
viduals and of a district office as a unit. A representative of the 
central office calls at the district office and evaluates the perform- 
ance of each parole agent by examining five case records from 
each caseload, checking such items as arrangement of record ma- 
terial in the case folder, adequacy of field contacts, method of 
recording, follow-up, individualization of supervision, use of 
judgment in handling special parole problems, etc. He then dis- 
cusses each agent with the supervisor and the assistant supervisor, 
a procedure which helps him to rate the supervisor’s job perform- 
ance as well as the agents’ performance. Further questions pér- 
tain to the administration of the office. 

The field review method has been in use in Pennsylvania for 
only about a year and we are not certain about its value. The 
novel aspect of the method is that the central office representative 
deals exclusively with the supervisor in charge of the office and 
does not interview the parole agent. Defects discovered in an 
agent’s case records, as well as any outstanding achievements, are 
discussed with the supervisor, who, in turn, is required to discuss 
them with the agent. The oral interview with the supervisor is 
followed by a written report on each agent, a copy of which is 
given to the district supervisor. Whatever advantages this method 
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may have, we are certain it cannot displace the rating scales dis- 
cussed earlier. Nor do we think it wise to deal exclusively with 
the supervisor in all matters that concern the work of parole 
agents, who should have the opportunity to confer with rep- 
resentatives of the central office. 

The preparation of the rating scales is a laborious task and 
their use requires the training of the raters, but the advantages are 
well worth the effort. 












Supervision of Field Personnel 


ELTON R. SMITH 


HERE ARE CERTAIN CHARACTERISTIC PROBLEMS IN SUPER- 
[3 which are found at all levels. Some of the problems 
concern improper use of authority, resistance to supervision on 
the part of personnel, passive acceptance of supervision without 
unity of thought, and overdependence on the superior for all 
plans and decisions. While these problems stem in large part 
from the field personnel, the central office also has a responsibility 
to stimulate individual growth and to enforce rules without bring- 
ing about any of the above reactions. How these problems are 
resolved determines how the top level planning affects the parolee. 

Some people have a need to control all situations and will 
use any power quite arbitrarily. Such a person needs to under- 
stand this tendency in himself and be constantly watchful of it. 
For example, one supervisor posted on the bulletin board a 
schedule for the vacation period of his staff which he thought 
would assure an efficient operation of his office for the summer 
months. The staff had not been consulted in the matter and when 
they read the schedule, they were bitterly resentful. They went to 
the supervisor’s office in a group and asked that they be allowed 
to make some changes which would be more convenient to their 
previously arranged plans. The supervisor retorted that he was 
in charge of the office and the schedule would remain intact as 
posted. The field supervisor arrived on his scheduled visit to the 
office shortly after the staff had filed their complaint. I might 
state here that it is our policy to deal with the office supervisor 
in the matter of complaints or in settling differences arising with 
the office staff. That is, if a staff member wishes to complain of 
the treatment he has been receiving from his supervisor, we re- 
quire, rightly or wrongly, that the staff member discuss the prob- 
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lem with his supervisor before bringing the matter to the attention 
of our central office. 

In line with that policy the field supervisor discussed the dis- 
pute only with the office supervisor who, in a very hurt manner, 
said that he could not understand how his staff could complain to 
him about his schedule as he had always been very lenient with 
them and now they were just showing ungratefulness for all he 
had done for them. After he was through with his story, the 
field supervisor reassured him that he was in charge of the office 
and that the ultimate decisions had to be made by him. The func- 
tion of the field supervisor as an outsider in this instance was to 
show the office supervisor the whole picture rather than the nar- 
row segment related only to the efficient operation of his office. 
The larger view included the other persons’ feelings, which had 
been ignored. Another function was to remind the office super- 
visor of our policy of permitting the staff to take vacation time 
whenever desired as long as it does not conflict with work or 
others. There still remained a doubt in the field supervisor’s 
mind as to whether or not the supervisor really had complete in- 
sight into his need to control every situation. Helping the office 
supervisor would be productive only if he in turn could help his 
agents, who might also have a need to plan the lives of their 
parolees without consulting them. 

If a supervisor is not comfortable in his role he may use his 
authority to obtain his ends without realizing the detrimental 
effect this may have on the staff. He may create an atmosphere 
of anxiety in which the staff is afraid to move on its own initiative; 
he may be fussy about petty details or rigid in the interpretation 
of procedures. Only in this tightly structured hierarchy in which 
he has complete control can he feel at ease, and any loosening of 
the structure activates his own anxiety. It is, therefore, very 
dificult for him to face any criticism of or proposed change in 
his routine. To a supervisor of this type a visit from a field super- 
visor is a grave threat. He worries so about the impending visit 
that he upsets his staff and their morale. Through his concern he 
conveys the expectation of adverse criticism and thus aligns the 
staff against the field supervisor. Usually he will want to know in 
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advance the nature of the visit in order to arrange matters so that 
the central office representative will see only what the supervisor 
wants him to. He is obsequious toward the field supervisor and 
throughout the visit does most of the talking himself in order to 
control the situation. He is tense and wary during any discussion 
in which the staff participate, and the staff, by the fear previously 
instilled in them, are unable to be comfortable in any dealings they 
might have with the visitor. There is thus resistance to supervi- 
sion on all levels and the resistance must be overcome before any 
effective aid can be given. 

_ Let us take an illustration. Our central office knew that one 
of the office supervisors had a tendency to dominate his staff and 
to make recommendations and decisions without consulting the 
parole agents on the matters. A field supervisor was sent to the 
district office to work out this problem. The district supervisor 
controlled the conversation for a time by bringing up cases of his 
choosing, talking about extraneous matters, and shutting out at- 
tempts of the field supervisor to get to the point. The situation 
was brought into the open when the field supervisor asked, ‘‘Is 
this the way in which you deal with your agents?’ He reviewed 
with him the course of the conversation, pointing out how the 
district supervisor had steered the discussion. Using this as a 
springboard the field man went into a discussion of the staff's 
right to present their side of the story when a decision was to be 
made. When this participation was denied them they could not 
help resisting supervision and wishing to be free of the supervisor’s 
domination. The supervisor admitted that he had not been aware 
of the way he had handled his position and would certainly try to 
refrain from domination in the future. 

On the afternoon of the same day there was an opportunity 
to see the results of this discussion. A parolee came into the of- 
fice and asked for his agent. On being told that the agent was out 
of the office for the remainder of the day, he asked for the super- 
visor and was ushered into his office. The interview was conducted 
in the presence of the field supervisor. The parolee asked for 
permission to make an out-of-state visit. The supervisor asked 
if he had discussed the problem with his agent. When the parolee 
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said he had not, the supervisor told him he could not grant the 
request until it came to him through the agent. After the parolee 
left, the district supervisor asked if he had handled the situation 
properly; the field supervisor answered that he had noticed a 
change for the better and hoped that it would be continued. 

Another sign of insecurity on the part of the supervisor is his 
use of sarcasm or general disagreeableness so that he can not 
easily be approached. He sometimes lays too much stress on minor 
details, which disrupts his staff and does not contribute materially 
to the progress of a case. He often is very eager to help in the 
supervision of their cases, but only in order to display his knowl- 
edge and enable him to pick at the case. When an agent shows 
some initiative or has a theory about a case which is not in accord 
with the supervisor’s views, the supervisor insists that procedure 
or strict interpretation of rules be followed. This type of super- 
visor needs the support of the central office staff to develop his 
sense of security and help him define his job. If the central office 
succeeds in making him feel more secure in his job, the relation- 
ship between him and his agents should improve and a spirit of 
genuine helpfulness and cooperation prevail. This should, in turn, 
result in better supervision of the parolees. 

Perhaps I can emphasize the danger of sticking too close to 
rules by this illustration. A man who had been on parole for 
about three months and had done well wished to move with his 
wife from his parents’ home to their own apartment. He also 
wished to take a better job. His parole agent discussed the job 
change with his employer who said that the job was a dead end 
and that he felt the parolee should leave it and take a better job 
which would utilize his superior training. The agent was satisfied 
that both changes would benefit the parolee. But when he dis- 
cussed this with the supervisor, he could not gain approval because 
the supervisor had established a rule that no parolee could change 
his parole plan within a period of six months after release from 
the penitentiary. The case was later discussed with the field super- 
visor, who pointed out that rules were for general guidance and 
should not be used to prevent growth in parolees’ development. 
He added that the supervisor should consider the progress the 
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parolee was making instead of whether he was conforming to a 
particular rule which was, after all, arbitrarily made. Although 
an employer has a right to expect the parolee to remain in his 
employ for a certain period of time, if the employer is satisfied 
with the arrangement, this requirement is fulfilled. 

An authoritarian atmosphere (which is extremely frustrating 
to really constructive work) may derive from an agent’s depend- 
ency, his fear of making decisions and of assuming responsibility ; 
or from the supervisor’s need to dominate; or from an interaction 
of the two. An agent may find this atmosphere comfortable, as it 
relieves him of the need to make decisions and take responsibility 
for his actions. He can “pass the buck’? when he is faced with 
hostility. The fact that the supervisor encourages his dependency 
because he lacks faith in his decisions doesn’t disturb him. But 
what he fails to recognize is that his passivity and dependence on 
the supervisor weakens the relationship between himself and the 
parolee, who sees quite well that the agent has no real authority. 
There are, of course, times when the supervisor must take action 
in a case, but that action should support the agent rather than 
weaken his position or make him dependent on the supervisor. 
By constant, almost jealous control, the supervisor undermines the 
relationship between the agent and the parolee rather than 
strengthening it. To illustrate: In reading a number of cases froma 
particular office a field supervisor noticed that the supervisor did 
the disciplining of the parolees in his office for his agents. On his 
next visit the field supervisor asked the district supervisor why he 
took over this part of the work from his agents and was told it 
was the expedient thing to do because they had large caseloads 
and did not have time to handle their difficult cases. The field 
supervisor pointed out that expediency was not sufficient cause to 
disrupt the relationship between the agent and the parolee. The 
agent should assume responsibility for the entire progress of the 
case, reprimanding the parolee when necessary and encouraging 
him when he does well. The field supervisor emphasized that 
agents should be able to discuss problems with their supervisor 
and get his advice on them but that the agent should handle his 
cases himself in his own manner. 
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There is much good supervision as well as some bad and we 
generally find that the problems we have just discussed are not 
too prevalent; it is only occasionally that such things need to be 
dealt with. We expect our supervision process to go well and 
when a good job is done it is taken for granted. The central 
office often forgets to point out to the district office the jobs that 
are well done, and so illustrations of good practices are not fore- 
most in our minds as are those that have caused us some concern. 
Visits from field supervisors are often welcomed because the of- 
fice supervisor recognizes supervision as a helping process and 
feels comfortable in asking for and receiving advice. He greets 
the central office representative with an attitude of “You can help 
me and I want you to” rather than in a fearful or insecure man- 
ner. He can discuss problems without a feeling of threat or 
danger to his authority. He assumes responsibility for his deci- 
sions because they are based on a sound understanding of the case. 
The supervisor and agent often reach agreement in making rec- 
ommendations on cases. One supervisor told us that all recom- 
mendations pertaining to cases in his office are discussed by the 
entire staff before they are sent to the central office so that any 
favorable or adverse criticism of the recommendations applies 
to the office rather than to any individual. 

Parole is a recognition of man’s ability to profit from ex- 
perience and training and to change his way of living accordingly. 
Parole supervision is a recognition of the human element involved 
in this concept, the forward and backward movement of human 
progress, and the need of human beings to work out their prob- 
lems by sharing them with others. Parole seeks to place a prisoner 
“‘on the street’; parole supervision seeks to keep him there. 

But what, essentially, is this all about? Well, the answer to 
that is and must be “the safeguarding of society and the reclama- 
tion of human beings—parolees.”” Unless everything that hap- 
pens on each level of operation is pointed directly to this goal, 
the process is a cat’s cradle of red tape—nothing more. Each 
action of the field supervisor must be pertinent, eventually, to 
parole supervision. The field supervisor’s efforts should serve 
to give broader understanding of a situation; clarify procedure; 
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increase a supervisor's effectiveness; encourage initiative, within 
prescribed limits; and, in the final analysis, help workers to live 
more effectively on the job. These efforts can succeed, because 
people can learn and grow and change on jobs. If this were not 
true, parole would be a false concept. Parole is rooted in this 


faith in people, and field supervision is only one of the levels of 
operation in parole. 





The Officer’s View of Supervision 


PHYLLIS ROCHELLE 


a. A GREAT DEAL HAS BEEN WRITTEN ABOUT THE 
necessity for good supervision of agency workers, relatively 
little time has been devoted to what the worker expects of super- 
vision. Just as each client is an individual with his own thoughts, 
desires, and values, so each worker has his own individual make- 
up. His ability to use supervision to its best advantage depends 
on his training and experience, and also on an understanding of 
himself—his feelings and motivations—in his social work role. 

Within one agency a supervisor may be responsible for the 
training of a college student doing field work assignments, a col- 
lege graduate with a degree in an area unrelated to social work, 
a partially trained worker, a graduate of a school of social work, 
and an experienced worker who may or may not have had profes- 
sional training. Each of them expects and should receive supervi- 
sion geared to his level of development. 

Supervision is an educational process in which a person with 
certain equipment of knowledge and skill takes responsibility for 
training a person with less equipment. Service to clients is the pri- 
mary consideration of any agency and the highest level of service 
can be attained only through the kind of supervision which aids a 
worker’s professional growth. Since a worker’s level of develop- 
ment is directly proportionate to his experience, training, and 
self-awareness, the manner in which both the supervisor and 
worker approach conferences must likewise vary proportionately. 

A new worker comes to the agency wishing to learn all that is 
expected of him as a representative of a social work organization 
founded to serve a specific area of community need. To him, the 
supervisor is the person to whom questions can be directed and 
who, by interpreting policy and practice, helps him in making de- 
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cisions. Through interpretation, matters of policy become clear, 
the true function of the agency assumes realistic proportions, and 
the worker realizes what his role should be. As he gains ex- 
perience and knowledge, he assumes greater responsibility and 
larger caseloads and takes charge of more challenging situations. 
However, when faced with a difficult problem a worker who does 
not have sufficient self-confidence may attempt to shift the re- 
sponsibility for decisions to the supervisor, who may accept it 
because he feels that the worker has not yet advanced to the 
point where he is able to render sufficiently skilled casework 
service. 

Although a worker may at first be glad to have the super- 
visor take over for him, this cannot be done often since the most 
important factor in casework is the personal relationship be- 
tween the client and the worker. The worker must feel free to use 
his own judgment in this relationship. If a supervisor has as- 
sumed an authoritarian attitude in his supervision, a worker can 
only feel inadequate when faced with a situation which calls for 
immediate judgment. Good supervision trains the worker to 
call upon his own training, experience, and sensitivity. If he is 
bewildered by a situation and does not know how to meet it, the 
supervisor also feels frustrated because the client is not being 
helped as he should be. 

The worker needs to learn through discussion of various 
alternatives not only how to meet a present situation, but also, 
through working out this specific problem, how to do better case- 
work in the future. One has a grave responsibility when one’s 
work involves other human beings. Only by recognizing that 
training equips him for his job and by accepting supervision as 
part of that training can a worker meet the demands of his 
profession. 

The worker’s adequacy on the job is directly related to his 
ability to grow professionally under the guidance of his super- 
visor. Regardless of the setting, whether it be a hospital, mental 
hygiene clinic, or a court, a supervisor has the responsibility of 
guiding workers toward the best service. Self-determination as 
an integral part of social practice may seem less important in the 
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authoritative setting of the court. Affidavits are filed, police as- 
sistance utilized, children forcibly detained. Although it is al- 
ways felt that such action is for the welfare of the client, it is 
generally not the action which the client would have taken by him- 
self. The client must accept the court’s casework service as 
something of real value; if he doesn’t, he will feel that the court’s 
service is being imposed upon him and the therapeutic value of 
the service will be lost. The worker needs and wants help from 
his supervisor in handling this problem wisely, for authority used 
in the wrong way can do considerable damage. 

The worker must recognize that he cannot be in a position to 
help others if he is not able to accept help and guidance himself. 
He may feel that when he becomes more efficient and skillful in 
his contacts with people, supervision is no longer necessary. When 
he feels this he has reached a point of stagnation rather than pro- 
fessional maturity. The illusion of self-sufficiency is a handicap 
to professional growth. In all professions there is a continual 
striving for the improvement of present practices. A profession 
never reaches perfection, nor does the person working in it. 

Procedural methods and physical setting vary throughout the 
country. Lack of funds and trained workers handicaps many 
agencies. It is my feeling, however, that good supervision can go 
a long way toward compensating for these deficiencies. Regular 
supervisory conferences and staff meetings can do much to meet 
our common goal of rendering the best service possible. 

In the court which I represent, there is a staff of boys’ referees 
and probation counselors who are supervised by the director of 
the juvenile court. In the girls’ division of the court, the referee 
acts as supervisor of the women counselors. The supervisor 
listens to preliminary hearings and assigns those cases requiring 
study and investigation to one of the counselors. Cases are as- 
signed according to the worker’s ability to meet a particular prob- 
lem. The more difficult cases are assigned to workers with more ex- 
perience. If a case calls for a worker particularly skilled in work- 
ing with adults, and the problem is directly related to parental 
attitudes and behavior, it may be assigned to a less experienced 
worker who has had considerable success in working with dif- 
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ficult parents. Cases are no longer assigned according to geog- 
raphy. The selection of cases geared to a worker’s level of de- 
velopment (always working toward the utilization of untapped 
capabilities) serves the dual purpose of rendering the best service 
possible and of meeting the demands of in-service training by in- 
spiring the worker toward continued growth. 

When a supervisor tailors his guidance to the needs of each 
counselor and helps to bridge the gap between theory and practice, 
he is helping the worker to meet the everyday demands of his 
profession. Only when supervisor, worker, and administrator co- 
operate for the improvement of casework practices can we live 
up to the expectations of our profession. 








Juvenile Treatment 








Meeting the Challenge of a 
Juvenile Code 


JUDGE GEORGE EDWARDS 


_ BUSINESS OF A JUVENILE COURT STARTED AS A POPULAR 
movement about fifty years ago, and in some ways reached its 
zenith at that time, when we began to pass laws which stated and 
defined the way Americans wanted the problems of their children 
handled. 

What did we say as a people when we started enacting the 
statutes which created juvenile courts? We said, in essence, we 
are going to abandon the theory of fitting the punishment to the 
crime. We are going to take our children out of our criminal 
courts, out of jails, out of penitentiaries. We are going to con- 
sider our children capable of being rehabilitated, capable of being 
placed back on the road toward sound, adult citizenship. 

The paragraph quoted below is the opening of the Michigan 
juvenile code. It is found, in substance, in most juvenile codes in 
the country, and covers pretty well what people were talking 
about when the juvenile court movement started. 


This chapter shall be liberally construed to the end that each 
child coming within the jurisdiction of the Court shall receive such 
care, guidance and control preferably in his own home as will be 
conducive to the child’s welfare and the best interests of the state. 
When such child is removed from the control of his parents the 
Court shall secure for him care as nearly as possible equivalent to 
the care which should have been given to him by them. 


Now, what does that really say? 
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It says that where a child who is in trouble and doesn’t have 
a home comes before the court, the job of the court is to give him 
the sort of care in a substitute home with substitute parents which 
he should have had as a natural right in his own home. 

Do we do that? I don’t think we come anywhere near that 
high statement of purpose. 

In this one field of jurisprudence America led the way. To a 
great extent other nations have followed us. For once we were 
not following English legislation and practice and procedure in 
legal affairs. 

In the debate in Parliament when Great Britain finally en- 
acted a law which is parallel in many ways to the juvenile court 


statutes of our nation, the speaker presenting the bill wound up 
his oration as follows: 


We want to say to the child that if the world or the world’s law 
has not been his friend in the past, it shall be now. We say that it’s 
our duty to lift, if possible, and rescue him, to shut the prison door 
and to open the door of hope. 

It seems pretty obvious that those who wrote the statutes in 
various states expected the people who worked in the juvenile 
court field to adapt their practice to a wholly new philosophy of 
handling children. 


It was a philosophy based on the idea of treatment rather 
than punishment. 

It was a philosophy hewn from the proposition that we would 
never give up on any child below the age stipulated by the statute; 
that we would not resign ourselves to the notion that juvenile 
delinquency was inevitably the forerunner of adult crime; that 
treatment would make use of the best thinking, the best techniques 
known to courts, social work, psychiatry, and medicine. 

And it was a philosophy which held that through this process 
of treatment we would manage to save an increasingly higher 
percentage of children who otherwise might find their way to 
society’s scrap heap, the penitentiary. 

This, by and large, is the theory we have accepted and ex- 
pounded for half a century. But you know as well as I do—and I 
have had the uncomfortable job of learning it with a good deal of 
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vividness in the past few years—that our practice is far removed 
from the theory. 

We have eliminated the holding of children in jail by statute. 
Have we also done so in fact? 

Essentially what we have done is to place the word “‘home’”’ 
on the children’s jail, a verbal maneuver which didn’t change the 
structure very much. 

I preside over a Detroit court which has the job of running 
the Wayne County Juvenile Detention Home. The building, 
erected in 1915, is a solid brick-and-masonry structure, with 
strong iron bars on every window. It houses three hundred chil- 
dren; each of its dormitories has a capacity of seventy-five. It 
is impossible there to handle children in small groups. 

I have an idea of what an American home is like, and I don’t 
think that the Wayne County Juvenile Detention Home jibes 
with that idea of a home any more than it would if it were still 
called a children’s jail. 

I think we’ve done a great many things to make it a more 
habitable place, one where less damage will be done. But have 
we really accepted the proposition that this business of treating 
children in trouble starts with the very minute of society’s con- 
tact with them and continues until society turns them back into 
the community? 

In my state, I doubt that we have. 

Treatment should start at the very beginning, at the moment 
of the social worker’s or policeman’s contact with the boy or girl 
concerned. What happens then and what happens subsequently is 
as important as, and perhaps even more important than, the 
ultimate disposition of the case. Yet we have not, as courts, really 
accepted the proposition that treatment begins with apprehension, 
continues through detention, and is a part of the court hearing 
itself. It should start long before the time when the youngster 
walks through the door of the Boys Vocational School or the 
mental institution to which he may be committed. 

I'd like to talk about some of these problems and, if you'll 
pardon me, I’d like to talk about them frankly and I'd like to 
talk about them in English. 
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I’m a lawyer and I’m familiar with the professional zeal with 
which, as lawyers, we guard our profession. We can manage to 
keep almost any layman from understanding law by using a 
language peculiar to the legal profession. But I don’t think that 
I have ever run into a legal proposition which a lawyer could 
not state in English if he wanted to. 

In the last two years I’ve had to learn an entirely new language 
—‘‘socialworkese.”’ 

We no longer arrest a child. We make contact with him. 

We don’t have a hearing on his case. We evaluate his 
problem. 

We don’t put him in jail. We interpret his need for protec- 
tion from himself. 

But the youngster ends up behind bars just the same. Social 
work language can be as confusing as legal phraseology. 


Treatment at Arrest 


In those communities where we have moved forward in fact 
as well as in theory, I think that by this time we ought to find a 
well-organized youth section in the police departments. 

These youth sections would be found in those departments 
which understand juvenile court philosophy, which understand 
that they are dealing not with a hardened criminal, but with a 
child in his most formative years. 

Youth sections would be an integral part of those police de- 
partments which understand that their job is to protect society, 
to express the disapprobation of society for what the boy may have 
done, and to make the child feel that the representative of author- 
ity with whom he has had contact is not necessarily hostile to him 
as an individual. 

How many criminals have really dated their confirmed crim- 
inal career from a first contact with a police officer? I don’t 
know, but I suspect a good many. And I suspect that many others 
may designate their criminal birthday, so to speak, as the time 


when they first ran afoul of one of the later steps in juvenile 
court procedure. 
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Treatment in Detention 


When I first went to work in the juvenile court in Wayne 
County, we took a census of our detention home and found there 
twenty-seven children who had been held in detention more than 
one hundred days without ever having had a hearing before a 
judge or a referee or the court. Our Supreme Court has said that 
to detain an adult for more than seventy-two hours on police 
order alone, even though he is known to be the worst criminal 
in the country, is to deprive him of his Constitutional rights. Such 
an infraction was deemed so serious that a confession signed by a 
man detained more than seventy-two hours was held to have 
been made under duress and was therefore invalid. 

Further examining the detention home I found that groups 
of children were moved from room to room with folded arms and 
in step. I found that they were compelled to maintain silence at 
mealtimes. I found in our juvenile detention home many other 
custodial procedures inplicit in a high population and fear of the 
youngsters. 

I found that the educational standard for selecting detention 
home staff was grade school graduation and that the pay scale was 
$1000 less a year than the salary paid the jailers in the Wayne 
County Jail. 

I found that one of the detention buildings, constructed to 
house children requiring secure custody, was actually housing 
boys and girls of three entirely separate and easily identifiable 
classes: 

1. Children charged with armed robbery, or immorality, or 
any other serious conduct problem or offense against the law. 
(These are the only children that should be housed in a detention 
facility. ) 

2. Dependent and neglected children, who were there as a 
result of no fault or offense of their own. 

3. Obviously serious cases of mental illness, easy to diagnose 
and identify. 

Are we really doing a job for our youngsters with this kind 
of “treatment?” I think not. 
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What are we doing about it and what more can we do about 
it? 

The first and most important thing to be done by those of us 
who know about this kind of “‘treatment”’ situation is to talk about 
it—in plain English and in public. We ought to let the public 
know not only that we are doing well those things which we are 
doing well, but also that we need more tools to work with to do 
properly the job which the law has assigned to us. 

Because we've been talking out loud and at length in Detroit 
about the detention problem, we now have a new juvenile deten- 
tion home on the county’s planning schedule. Now we can move 
ahead to create a detention home capable of being used in ac- 
cordance with modern standards of detention care, particularly 
the standard which suggests the handling of disturbed children 
in groups no larger than fifteen. 

Also because of our long and loud talk about the dependency 
and neglect problem, our board of supervisors is committed to 
the proposition of building a separate shelter home for short-term 
care of dependent and neglected children. 

Finally, because we have harped on the subject, at least one 
private agency in the community is seriously considering under- 
taking to build for us a study and treatment home for short-term 
observation and care of mental cases among the children in the 
juvenile court population of Wayne County. 

New buildings are important. Yet, in the interim period 
before those new buildings can be obtained, a great deal can be 
done with better staff and improved treatment methods in the 
old buildings. 

Detention—the deprivation of a person’s essential liberties— 
should be a court, not a police, decision. To separate the control of 
intake from the police department, we’ve established, and now 
have as part of a law in Michigan, the requirement for a pre- 
liminary hearing within twenty-four hours after a child is brought 
into the detention home, and we have organized an intake de- 
partment which will screen admittances before they take place, 
rather than after the preliminary hearing has been held. 

Finally, we’re working on staff. We've created for our de- 
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tention home a social service unit, with one trained social worker 
for the boys and one for the girls. We also have a consulting 
psychiatrist two days a week. It is a pitifully small beginning. 
Yet it is a beginning. 

I visited Youth House in New York City not long ago and 
found that there, with a population approximately the same as 
ours, they had a staff of nine social workers and eight recreation 
workers over and above their custodial staff. It made me see how 
far we were from really beginning the process of using detention 
for treatment, as contemplated by our statutes. 


Treatment in Court 


I had the opportunity not very long ago of visiting a judge 
of a juvenile court in a large city. In two hours I saw him hear 
and dispose of thirty-seven dependency and neglect cases involving 
the separation of children from their families. 

Not very long ago I heard a judge in another big city’s crimi- 
nal court recite to an audience with the expectation of approba- 
tion the fact that he had heard and disposed of 473 cases in 


two days. 

I have in front of me a clipping from still another big city 
court. The headline is “Justice for Boys Here Brief, Gruff, and 
Grim.” It recites a morning in a particular courtroom where a 
judge in something less than three hours heard sixty-nine juvenile 
cases and passed judgment on the lives of those children. I have 
a great deal of sympathy for him. If I had to hear sixty-nine 
cases in one morning involving the lives of sixty-nine boys I as- 
sure you that I also would be brief, gruff, and grim. It is utterly 
impossible for any judge to make intelligent decisions in sixty- 
nine juvenile cases in one morning. 

If so many decisions had to be made in so short a time, it is 
obvious that they were made not by the judge but by the social 
workers or probation officers who actually had looked into the 
facts and prepared a recommendation. This sort of procedure 
seems to me to reflect an abdication of the judge’s function. 

Certainly, the judge must rely on reports furnished by trained 
staff and court officers unless he sits in a court in a rural area 
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where the small population gives him an opportunity to know 
intimately the family, home background, and history of the child 
concerned. The role of the probation officer in the pre-hearing 
investigation is essential in supplying the court with vital facts 
to supplement the testimony given by police, social agencies, and 
the family. 

But no matter how comprehensive the probation officer’s re- 
port, the judge should have the time to see and hear and to some 
extent get to know the child and his parents as a bare minimum 
condition to the exercise of judicial judgment on the other facts 
in the case. 

Our juvenile court statute calls for informality of setting. 
When I first came to the court I found a formal courtroom with a 
lofty bench where the judge presided. I sat there about a week 
and then moved down to a sort of library table in the middle of the 
courtroom around which we now meet and confer. 

Our statute authorizes informality of hearing, and by now we 
stick pretty well to that proposition. 

I believe that as we decrease the awesomeness of the court- 
room we increase the child’s understanding of what’s going on 
and the judge’s opportunity to get close enough to that child to 
make a proper interpretation of the problem. I think that it ought 
to be possible—and I know that it is not entirely so in my court 
now—for a judge to have a personal interview alone with every 
child who comes before him where a serious decision affecting the 
future of that child is to be made. 

Time after time I have found that a child who has made a 
statement to a probation officer outside of court, or has repeated 
the same thing in court on the formal record, says something en- 
tirely different when he talks with me alone in the informality of a 
session in my chambers. In the course of a fifteen- or twenty- 
minute hearing, even the wisest judge with the most sympathetic 
attention to the problem of the child before him is not going to 
make a major change in that child’s attitude toward life. To think 
that he can would be naive. But I think all of us ought to be con- 
scious that the court hearing is probably the most dramatic single 
event in the child’s life up to that point. His respect for organized 
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society is going to be materially affected, for better or worse, by 
what happens there. A callous, gruff, short, grim session with a 
judge on a bench may contribute to the child’s affirmation that 
society is just no good for him. It could easily result in a deter- 
mination to strike out against society every time he gets the 
chance. 

I had a conversation not long ago with a pretty good judge 
who presides over a juvenile court in a medium sized city. He 
has a persuasive manner and he’s serious about his job. He made 
the astounding claim that in the course of sixteen years on the 
bench he had never had a decision appealed. I can make no such 
claim and I don’t expect to be able to in the future. But | have 
learned how important it is for the judge and the probation of- 
ficers assisting him to win the agreement of the people before 
the court to the treatment plan proposed for the child. 

Sometimes where no great question of public safety is in- 
volved, we allow the parents of the child to continue trying to 
handle an utterly impossible situation, knowing for certain that 
they will fail. We have found that this brings them back to court 
better prepared and more willing than before to accept the 
treatment plan. This makes it unnecessary to impose it against 
the wishes and in the face of the antagonism of all concerned. 

What does that mean? Unless you are faced with a question 
of public safety, it means that trying probation again where pro- 
bation has failed, giving a chance again to parents who earnestly 
ask and plead for that opportunity, may well be the method by 
which they themselves finally come to the realization that the 
answer for this particular boy is not home care. They may come 
to realize that the answer must be treatment in some private 
boarding home, boarding school, or training school. 

Yes, in the court hearing, too, we have a problem of treat- 
ment where there is a real gap between the theory of our law and 
its actual practice. The gap is such as to leave me wondering 
whether, on the basis of present organization and staffing, any 
large city juvenile court is equipped to do the job which was im- 
posed on it by our juvenile code. It leaves me wondering whether 
we can find the method of getting enough staff to give individual- 
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ized attention to every child who comes before the court. In the 
big city juvenile courts, the greatest problem we have is that of 
eliminating mass production methods from the way we dispense 
justice. That problem is with us all the time. 


Treatment after Hearing 


Of the many problems of post-hearing treatment I would like 
here merely to identify three which illustrate the astounding gap 
between our theory and our practice. 


1. Probation—Our most successful single disposition in the 
juvenile court, probation is probably in many ways the least 
understood by the public. In some ways it is the area where we are 
farthest from fitting the practice to the theory. 

Every judge of a juvenile court has had the experience of 
seeing a boy who already has committed a number of felonies 
suddenly change his whole attitude and his total conduct toward 
society. 

In almost every instance where I’ve been able to watch such 
a transformation, it was related to the boy’s learning to trust 
some worthwhile adult who could give him some guidance and 
with whom he could form a close and warm friendship. 

Probation officers in my court carry an average caseload of 
eighty-one. Now if you have a caseload which turns over two or 
three or four times during the course of a year and on an average 
you have on that caseload eighty-one boys, just how are you going 
to manage to give sufficient of yourself as a probation officer to 
be a close, warm, trusted friend to every one of those eighty-one 
boys? That's the essence of the problem. 

When we get around to probation loads of approximately 
twenty-five children, then we are going to achieve better and 
better results. As things stand now, probation is much closer to 
being investigation and cursory supervision than the treatment 
called for by our statutes. 

2. Mental treatment—The people of these United States 
believe we have psychiatric care available for children who are 
desperately in need of it. But we don’t have it. We do not have 
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in the entire state of Michigan one single institution built for the 
- treatment of mentally or emotionally disturbed children. 

Yet, day after day, young people who are in dire need of this 
sort of treatment are identified in my court and are sent to places 
which we know are wrong for them. We know they will be in- 
stitutional problems there, doing damage to other children who 
are properly there. 

The commitment to the Boys Vocational School of a thirteen- 
year-old boy diagnosed as in need of mental therapy damages the 
institution and damages the boy. 

Yet we do that kind of thing time after time because we have 
to remove him from the community. He isn’t sufficiently insane 
for legal commitment to an insane asylum, but he has to be sent 
somewhere. 


We are trying to secure legislative appropriations to build a 
children’s hospital in Michigan for emotionally and mentally 
disturbed youngsters. This is currently on the fire and is obvious- 
ly one of those tools of which we are in great need in many, 


many areas. 


3. Foster care-——One of the areas of our juvenile court 
procedure of which we have generally been proud is foster care. 
We believe that if you have to have a substitute home, a foster 
home with foster parents comes closer to the mark than anything 
we can get. This is a better approach, if an adjustment can be 
had, than institutionalization. 

We’ve found, however, that of 2,400 children in temporary 
custody in Wayne County—our total boarding home load—at 
least 600 children committed to two agencies are actually so 
thoroughly abandoned by their own parents as to be available for 
adoption. That is, they would be available if we had the trained 
staff and the inclination to find permanent homes for them. The 
case of a fifteen-year-old boy with which I am familiar illustrates 
our problem in this area. 


This boy had been in twenty-one boarding homes in the 
fifteen years of his life. An illegitimate child, he had been handed 
over to a private social agency through an agency of the court. 
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His mother wanted an adoption for him. No adoption plan was 
ever made. 

As a baby he had been slightly cross-eyed. The surgical op- 
eration to correct the condition had long since been taken care of, 
but he got marked ‘‘not suitable for adoption.” So there never 
was an adoption plan made for him in the fifteen long years of 
his life. 

By what right do we as people mark a child “not suitable for 
adoption?’ By just what right does any social agency or court 
determine that any child who is capable of being cared for in a 
private home and not in an institution is not suitable for having 
a home? 

Especially is this aggravated if there are people in our com- 
munities who, knowing all about the problem of the child, are 
willing to take him home with them and give him a family and 
everything that goes with a home. 

I think there is a great deal of work which needs to be done 
in trying to meet this area of challenge to the juvenile court. I 


believe that here, too, we have a great gap between our theory and 
our practice. 


Now one story before I finish. This was told by Judge Mc- 
Kesson, of Los Angeles, at a judicial conference. I want to repeat 
it because it fits the theme of this paper. 

It concerns a couple who for many years had been denied the 
opportunity to have children. Finally, they learned they were 
going to have a child. They waited the intervening months with 
keen anticipation of the event. They went to the hospital with 
great hope and no fear—although the father indulged in the 
customary chain smoking of cigarettes and anxiously paced up 
and down the hall. 

Finally the door opened and the doctor came in carrying a baby 
in his arms wrapped in a blanket. He showed the man a beautiful 
baby girl and then drew back the blanket. The baby had a withered 


left arm. They stood in silence for a while and the doctor finally 
asked: 


“Shall I tell your wife?” 
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The husband replied, ‘““No, | think that’s my job.” 

So a little later when the mother was conscious and able to see 
him, he took the baby wrapped in the blanket just as it had been, 
and went in to see his wife. 

When he showed her the girl her face lit up and she said, 
“Oh, isn’t she lovely!” 

Then without saying anything he threw back the blanket and 
showed her the withered left arm. She was silent for a little bit 
and then she said: 

“Isn’t it fortunate that we need her as much as she needs us.” 

In this area of service to children there are tremendous needs, 
challenging and often frustrating to all of us, which may indeed at 
times make us want to throw up our hands and say that they are 
impossible to overcome. Yet I believe that the children of the 
future need us and we need them so badly that we must go on to 
get the tools with which the job can be done. We must talk about 
the problem. We must let the people see our children as we see 
them, and if we do, I think the people will rise with us to the 
challenge. 
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Mo" HEALTH SERVICES IN CHILDREN’S COURTS ARE STILL 
a relatively scarce commodity in this country. Where they 
do exist, they vary considerably in structure, function, and opera- 
tion. In some instances, they are not attached directly to the 
court, but are derived from other agencies from which the court 
borrows in an attempt to meet its needs for psychiatric service. 
Such an arrangement has its own special problems, which we 
shall not examine specifically at this point, though many of the 
questions considered in this paper are relevant to these settings, 
as well as to our own (the New York City Children’s Court), in 
which the mental health services are directly attached to the 
court. 

Needless to say, administrative provision for hiring psychiatric 
personnel to be paid for by a children’s court does not in any 
way automatically assure integration of psychiatric services into 
the over-all work of the court. The job of effectively utilizing per- 
ennially scarce psychiatric personnel is exceedingly difficult, requir- 
ing careful study and collaborative planning by the mental health 
services department and the other departments of the court. The 
probation department plays a central role; frequently a request 
for psychiatric services initiated by a judge is based on material 
and data made available by the probation department, and when 
the findings and recommendations of the clinical personnel are 
ready it is most often the probation officer who must translate 
these into practical plans which meet the needs of the client and 
are also acceptable to the court. 

*Presented before the session cosponsored by the National Probation and 


Parole Association and the Family Service Association of America, at the National 
Conference of Social Work, June 4, 1953. 
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Problems of Collaboration 


Whether a mental health department works with clients di- 
rectly or with other court personnel who are providing the direct 
services, it has two major functions: “diagnostic evaluative” and 
“treatment.” In our own court the first of these has traditionally 
taken the form of routine diagnostic examination by a psychiatrist 
and a psychologist, usually completed after a single contact last- 
ing several hours. This examination is ordered by the judge, 
often on the basis of data provided him by the probation officer, 
other community agencies, and material which may have appeared 
during the court hearing. 


In addition to this kind of service our own court and perhaps 
some few others make provision for continued psychotherapeutic 
assistance to selected cases. In the New York City Children’s 
Court, treatment is available to only about 250 children and 
parents a year out of the total court load of about 10,000 cases. 
If we add to this group the 1,800 or so examined for diagnostic 
purposes only, we find that total clinic contacts are limited to ap- 


proximately one out of every four or five children known to the 
court. The selection of this group of cases from the total load is 
made almost exclusively by the judges and probation officers. 
Since probation officers are largely responsible for the materials 
on which judges may have to make their decisions regarding re- 
ferral, the way in which the probation department operates in this 
regard and the manner in which the referral is made will signif- 
icantly influence the degree of usefulness that the court can derive 
from its psychiatric personnel. 


An adequate or comprehensive psychiatric evaluation of a 
case does not in itself markedly contribute to the further health 
and happiness of the client or to the welfare and protection of 
the community. Psychiatric studies become useful only when 
they are translated into constructive treatment planning for and 
with the client. The value of psychiatric studies is determined 
by the way they are received, understood, utilized, and imple- 
mented by the probation department. Unless the relationship 
between the mental health department and the probation depart- 
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ment is such as to permit the closest kind of collaborative work, 
much of their joint effort will be wasted. This collaboration im- 
plies a kind of joint responsibility based on mutual understanding 
and respect for each other’s unique role and contributions. It 
should carry beyond the specific case under consideration and 
provide opportunities, through joint participation in in-service 
training programs and collaboration in research activities, for 
the sharing of and access to those skills and experiences often al- 
luded to as the menta! hygiene point of view. 

Although one may talk glibly about collaborative work, the 
day-to-day pressures and the need to fulfill certain routine obliga- 
tions may nevertheless militate against the most elementary kind 
of integration around a particular case. This dilemma is not 
unique to the children’s court; it is familiar to the psychiatrist in 
even such a clinical setting as a general hospital, where not infre- 
quently he is a “last resort” facility instead of a part of the total 
medical program. Although modern hospitals are beginning to 
integrate psychiatric services into their programs, courts still tend 
largely to use mental health services only for crucial situations or 
those which do not seem to yield to the usual approaches of the 
agency. The responsibility for such a situation must be jointly 
shared. In the New York City Children’s Court a judge’s order 
“booking” (through clerical! procedure) a diagnostic examina- 
tion became, through the years, the only way a probation officer 
could routinely obtain any kind of assistance from the mental 
health department. Although over a period of time the mental 
health services and the court itself posed various questions re- 
garding this procedure, the system was continued, partly because 
it provided a simple administrative arrangement in a setting where 
the pressure of work continuously tempts one to take short cuts 
even where they frequently lead to dead ends. 

For example, when the examiner in the Bureau of Mental 
Health Services has completed his study of a group of cases 
scheduled for a hearing, he may feel that the reports he is send- 
ing on to the judge and the probation department reflect his best 
professional judgment and should, therefore, be a source of 
satisfaction to them. But the probation officer who receives these 
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same reports after several months of delay (usually necessitated 
by the long waiting list) is not at all satisfied; on the contrary, he 
is bothered by one or more of the following questions: (1) The 
psychiatric report says this child is “schizoid.” Does this mean 
he should go to a mental hospital rather than to the school the 
probation department has been considering? Or if the psychiatrist 
thinks it all right for him to go to such a school will the school ac- 
cept him with the disturbing diagnostic label the psychiatrist has 
now pinned to the case? (2) When I refer a family for psychiat- 
ric study because I am concerned with whether or not the 
mother is emotionally able to care for her children, why do I get a 
report which dwells at great length on the psychodynamics of the 
child’s difficulty and ends by recommending intensive psycho- 
therapy? (3) Even though I may agree that another recom- 
mendation, different from my own, has merit, what in the world 
can I do about it if it ignores the fact that the community re- 
sources it presupposes are not available? (4) How can one help 
but be exasperated with a study based on considerations which 
may have been valid at the time of the initial referral some months 
before but have become outmoded by the passage of time? One 
could go on indefinitely citing perplexing problems of this kind 
which confront the probation officer and which have little chance 
of being solved in any consistent way unless some kind of ad- 
ministrative machinery facilitates regular and continuing ex- 
changes between the probation and mental health departments. 

The probation officer is not alone in his dissatisfaction, for 
the psychiatrist also is not entirely happy as he contemplates the 
seemingly infinite number of cases waiting to be studied. Shall we 
censure him when, after completing his examination, he is an- 
noyed to find that an almost identical procedure was carred out 
only a short time before by another qualified agency? It is dis- 
turbing to find that the same agency may still be active on the 
case and in a better position to provide further psychiatric services 
should they be required. Nor is his temper improved when he 
must spend more than half the time allotted to the examination 
either gazing into his crystal ball or making frantic phone calls 
to a busy probation officer to discover why the court has arranged 
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for him to see the particular mother and child sitting in his wait- 
ing room. They themselves seem to have no idea why they are 
there and the probation record, often a voluminous one, may 
provide him only with inadequate and tantalizing clues as to the 
reason the study was requested. 

In another instance the petition accompanying the case states 
that Johnny has been engaging in sexual play with another boy 
in the neighborhood, but reports that otherwise he appears well 
adjusted and happy. The psychiatrist makes a brief preliminary 
examination which confirms the probation officer’s impression of 
the child; nevertheless, he feels obligated to carry out the com- 
plete routine psychiatric and psychological examination which was 
ordered. This, of course, cuts away the time that should be used 
for discussion of his impressions with the judge or probation 
oficer or for reassurance of the angry mother and frightened 
child. 

In contrast to such a case, the very next individual seen may 
be one whose first contact with the court occurred some years pre- 
viously and who subsequently had been placed on probation and 
discharged several times before attention was finally drawn to 
some aspect of the case which pointed to the need for psychiatric 
evaluation from the very first day that a petition was initiated. 
Concern over the time lost in beginning treatment is augmented by 
awareness of the number of these cases that tend to find their way 
into the treatment service load, thus taking time from cases which 
might possibly be more effectively helped and with less expendi- 
ture of time and money. Finally, every staff member of the 
Bureau of Mental Health Services is continually plagued by the 
great number of broken appointments and is frequently embar- 
rassed by outraged parents who complain that somebody, they 
know not who, has told them to come “to this place,” they know 
not why. We are convinced that there is usually a tremendous 
gap between obtaining an order for psychiatric examination and 
bringing the client to the point where he can meaningfully partic- 
ipate in the referral process. From the mental health point of 
view, it is precisely the client who registers the typical complaint 
mentioned above for whom even the simplest procedure must be 
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carefully worked out if the court is to operate as an effective 
social instrument. On the other hand, it will be difficult to develop 
such an approach without the closest kind of collaboration be- 
tween the mental health and probation services around such cases; 
and the failure to do so will give rise to unresolved and con- 
tinuing problems in the work of the two departments. 

These problems, of course, tend to leave their imprint on the 
attitudes with which each department regards the other. The 
probation officer sometimes appears to believe that psychiatry is 
omnipotent; at the other extreme, he often admits to great dis- 
appointment at the failure of the Mental Health Services bureau 
to provide relevant and timely assistance with some of the most 
pressing problems. Nor does it help much simply to point out 
that these difficulties may reflect the lack of a good working knowl- 
edge of the other fellow’s job, the frantic need to get some kind 
of help with seemingly insoluble cases, or the desperate substitu- 
tion of the Bureau of Mental Health Services for nonexistent, un- 
explored, or uncooperative community facilities. Both a broader 
perspective and a more detailed knowledge of these difficulties 


are required before one can devise even tentative plans to solve 
them. 


The Court Intake Project 


Our appreciation of the full scope of the theoretical, technical, 
and administrative aspects of the problem largely grows out of 
the work of the Court Intake Project, a research-demonstration 
experiment supported by private foundation funds.’ Its purpose 
is to discover ways in which the Bureau of Mental Health 
Services may make a greater contribution to the work of the 
court. Many of the recommendations now being considered for 
altering the pattern of services have grown out of the demonstra- 
tion or service aspects of the project, which were carried out by 
a team designated as the “reception unit.”” (The reception unit 
also provided the case material studied by the research division. ) 


1The Court Intake Project is supported by funds from the Marshall Field 
Foundation, the New York Fund for Children, the Vivian Beaumont Allen 
Foundation, and the New York Foundation. 
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During its first year the reception unit was composed of a 
psychiatrist, two psychiatric social workers, and a psychologist, 
working as a multidisciplined clinical unit whose representative 
in court participated as one member of the larger judge-clinic-pro- 
bation conference. The unit operated in the following fashion: 
Instead of being sent from the petition desk directly into court, 
a new client was given an opportunity to be seen if he wished by 
members of the reception unit staff. He was informed that this 
procedure was designed to help him understand the court hearing 
which was to follow, and also to help the judge know more about 
the case. Intensive study of the case included social work inter- 
views and psychological examinations, and it was completed on 
the day on which the petition was filed. All cases were discussed 
in conference with the psychiatrist; a direct psychiatric interview 
was held in selected cases where after study the social worker or 
psychologist felt this was indicated. (In these instances a written 
order was obtained from the judge in order to meet legal re- 
quirements.) On the basis of the findings, impressions, and 
recommendations evolved at the conference, a report was made 
to the judge in the presence of the court reporting officer, who 
represented the probation department in the courtroom. This 
report dealt chiefly with the underlying clinical, socio-psychologi- 
cal, and personality considerations which appeared to have a 
bearing on the disposition of the case; it did not inquire into the 
legal facts of the case on the basis of which a finding of de- 
linquency or neglect is made by the court. 

In its operations during the first year, the reception unit saw 
a randomly selected sampling of the court population, drawn 
almost entirely from cases on the first day of their appearance in 
the Manhattan Children’s Court. School Part cases and cases 
from the Bureau of Adjustment were largely excluded from 
the sample during this first operational period. No attempt was 
made in any case to interview until after procedure at the petition 
desk was completed. This followed from the general approach 
of confining the activities of the reception unit to implementing 
and facilitating the existing machinery of the court. 

We cannot at this point do more than allude to the mass of 
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data regarding our court population derived from the reception 
unit experience. It is now being analyzed by our research team. 
Probably none of you will be surprised by the figures relating to 
the disproportionate representation in our court population of 
certain socio-cultural groups. In a subsequent report we may be 
able to supply some illuminating data on the complex psychosocial 
disturbances which seem to be related to such factors as socio- 
economic status and the educational and intellectual problem 
confronting many of these people. It will be especially interesting 
to the probation officer to re-examine, through the eyes of the 
clinician, some of the same clients whose burdens he often carries 
almost single-handed, since ordinarily few of these cases would 
ever have been seen by the psychiatrist, psychologist, or psychiat- 
ric caseworker. We hope, too, that our report will stimulate the 
community to consider how much longer our children’s courts are 
to be saddled with the products of the breakdown of certain educa- 
tional and welfare services without being given the necessary 
facilities and personnel to do the job. 


Intake and Consultation Service 


The recommendations growing out of our review of the ex- 
periences of the reception unit pointed to two main lines of de- 
velopment. The first of these called for an overhauling of those 
approaches and procedures in the Bureau of .Mental Health 
Services which contributed to some of the difficulties referred to 
above. It was our impression, however, that certain other dif- 
ficulties which plagued the joint efforts of the bureau, the proba- 
tion department, and the court as a whole could not be solved 
by any simple scrutiny or revision of the traditional procedures 
of any one department; rather they appeared to reflect the over- 
all problems confronting the entire court and therefore had to 
be approached as such. A major development in this regard 
was an “intake service’ designed to serve the court as a whole. 
The need for such a service was exposed in the significant finding 
that although approximately 90 per cent of the court’s caseload 
had moderate to severe psycho-social pathology, in many cases 
the underlying disturbance was only distantly reflected in the 
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presenting complaints embodying the facts known about the de- 
linquency. 

Neither the court nor the probation department has tradi- 
tionally had access to clinical personnel at the time of the crucial 
decisions often involved in the initial hearing and disposition, 
even though they may often vitally affect the whole later course 
of the case. In addition to improving the over-all handling by 
the court of certain cases, the intake service would help to elimi- 
nate at the outset certain difficulties which hampered the joint 
efforts of the probation and mental health services. 

Presiding Justice John Warren Hill outlined the functions 
of the court intake service as follows: (1) to prepare the client 
for the court experience; (2) to engage in preliminary explora- 
tion of personality and social factors underlying the client’s be- 
havior but without reference to the allegations in the petition; 
(3) to transmit information obtained to the judge and probation 
department; (4) to offer consultation where indicated with judges 
and the probation department in relation to the initial disposi- 
tion of the case; (5) where time permits, to offer additional 
brief service of a referral or other helpful nature to the client 
who has been previously seen by the intake service and is being 
discharged or dismissed. 

Because the intake service is essentially a psychologically 
oriented social service rather than a clinical service, administrative 
and professional responsibility for operating it rightfully belongs 
in the probation department. Its studies are to be focused pri- 
marily on eliciting and evaluating data required by judges and 
probation officers in arriving at and implementing initial dis- 
positions. It extends and, in many ways, is preliminary to the 
regular, traditional work of the probation department. It de- 
votes itself chiefly to consultation and emergency examinations, 
whereas routinely scheduled studies will continue to be carried out 
by the regular staff of the Bureau of Mental Health Services. 

Our experiences in the reception unit also pointed to the 
necessity for modifying the traditional procedures followed in 
these routinely scheduled diagnostic examinations. These modi- 
fications are being tried out in a special demonstration unit, 
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which we have designated as the ‘consultation service,” in the 
Manhattan Children’s Court. 

The major difference between traditional procedures of the 
diagnostic service and those of the consultation service relates 
to the focus of the case. By and large, the diagnostic service has 
always followed the traditional psychiatric emphasis, an emphasis 
primarily on the client. Although the psychiatrist has material 
derived from the probation investigation, essentially he is con- 
fronted by a person about whom he has some fragmentary in- 
formation and whom he attempts to study for the purpose of 
obtaining a more comprehensive diagnostic picture. Whether he 
does this through a study of the child, the parents, the clinical 
examination, the history, or a combination of all, his essential 
focus is aimed at a delineation of the diagnostic picture presented 
by the people who appear before him. 

In contrast to this, the consultation service team begins with 
the recognition that all the people who appear for study do so 
at the behest of a judge or a probation officer who has some 
specific concern regarding them. The team, therefore, set as 
its initial task the problem of understanding the question con- 
fronting the court as represented in the particular concern which 
the judge or probation officer might have about the client who 
is to be studied. Our experience in the reception unit led us to 
the recognition that this kind of information can best be elicited 
in conferences with the judge or probation officer in which they 
would have the opportunity to raise specific questions with a 
representative of the Bureau of Mental Health Services. There- 
fore, the old system of diagnostic bookings routinely arranged 
through the clerk has been largely eliminated in the Manhattan 
Children’s Court. In its place, arrangements have been made 
for daily conferences with the judge sitting in each part of the 
court. He is asked to set aside cases which ordinarily would 
have been booked for the diagnostic examination under the old 
system. These are then discussed with a liaison worker at a 
regularly scheduled daily conference with the judge. In addition 
we have begun to set up machinery whereby requests for study 
can be initiated by a probation officer prior to the court hearing. 
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The aspects of a case which lead a judge or probation officer 
to ask for psychiatric assistance may often not be identical with 
those considerations with which the psychiatrist or psychologist 
may ultimately be most concerned. Fitting together both areas of 
interest is obviously a task which often cannot be accomplished 
by any single written report; therefore, some provision must be 
made for consultation, where necessary, following the study. 
The impact which such consultations may have on the initial 
focus with which the judge, probation officer, or clinician ap- 
proaches the client is illustrated by the case of Walter. 

In this instance, the probation officer in his consultation asked 
for an examination of Walter as a routine procedure in prepara- 
tion for possible placement. However, the consultation elicited 
data which made it clear that much of the boy’s difficulty might 
revolve about a disturbed alcoholic father and that further 
planning could not be engaged in without a fuller knowledge re- 
garding the father’s status. Consequently, arrangements were 
made for a psychiatric examination of the father; as later events 
proved, this examination, which might otherwise have been 
omitted, played an important part in changing the plans for the 
entire family. 

This kind of change in focus on a case—from that which was 
wholly client-centered to one which takes into account the problem 
as it confronts the court or the probation officer—has led to 
significant alterations in some of the traditional procedures of 
the Bureau of Mental Health Services. Previously almost all 
cases referred to the diagnostic service received a more or less 
routine psychiatric and psychological study. Now there is a 
marked movement toward greater selectivity in the use of old 
procedures, an increased use of others which had been employed 
only infrequently, and the introduction of a number of new ones. 
The focus of the case has become sharpened through the increased 
use of the consultation as well as through the introduction of 
referral summaries, now being considered for general use in the 
Manhattan Children’s Court. Although some of the old technical 
procedures have been retained, their interpretation now tends 
to be focused more directly on the questions before the court. 
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The more selective use of direct services is reflected in the greater 
consideration which now goes into the decision of whether the 
psychiatrist will see one member of the family rather than an- 
other. A more frequent procedure in some instances is use of the 
psychological interview alone. In other instances only one or two 
of the battery of tests routinely employed by the psychologist may 
actually be given. Finally, in some cases we find it possible and 
useful for the psychiatric interview to be more circumscribed or 
limited to particular areas. 

Some of the procedures indicated above actually constitute 
what is called a “limited study” as compared to the “full” or 
“comprehensive” study previously done routinely. Some illustra- 
tions of this approach may be of interest. 

Joan, thirteen years old, came to the attention of the con- 
sultation service during the course of a courtroom consultation 
in which the judge, who might ordinarily have asked for a routine 
psychiatric examination, noted certain special areas of concern. 
It appeared that the girl, who had been designated as incorrigible 
in the initial petition, was in actuality reacting to a depriving 
home situation and felt rejected and unwanted. There was no 
evidence that she was manifesting any gross disturbance and the 
court felt that if this proved to be the case our report should 
highlight such assets and strengths as the girl possessed. After 
review of the material, we decided to make a psychological ex- 
amination consisting of WISC, Szondi, Rorschach, Figure Draw- 
ing, and School Achievement tests. The study revealed that Joan 
had no significant intellectual or academic retardation and showed 
no evidence of gross pathology. There were some indications of 
strong dependency needs and she seemed to have some sexual 
confusion, which appeared to be related to the lack of an adequate 
father figure. Nevertheless, she seemed likely to be able to accept 
parental figures and to have a good prognosis for possible place- 
ment. The examination also explored some aspects of her 
psychological readiness to adapt if she remained in the home 
situation. Although it was concentrated within a relatively cir- 


cumscribed area, the examination extended into relevant per- 
ipheral material. 
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In another case, that of Alex, the probation officer requested 
the psychiatric evaluation in consultation with a liaison worker. 
The probation officer was concerned because the boy seemed to 
manifest effeminate mannerisms, was passive, and seemed some- 
what socially isolated. However, the school reported that his 
adjustment was excellent. At the end of the conference between 
the probation officer and the liaison worker, there was still a 
question as to what, if any, pathology was present in this case. 
The decision, therefore, was to have a psychological examination, 
with the results determining whether a psychiatric examination 
would be necessary. 

The psychologist, who was aware of the central questions in 
the case, noted that Alex was functioning on a borderline level of 
intellect although there were a number of indications that he 
had a somewhat higher potential. There were numerous evidences 
of marked immaturity and passivity, with strong hostile ten- 
dencies. The child seemed to be operating under close controls 
and to be fixated at a rather infantile level. 

With this picture as given by the psychologist there then 
seemed to be reason to engage in further study. Psychiatric exam- 
ination, done on the same day, revealed a marked tendency to- 
ward withdrawal. Although there was no evidence of overt 
sexual pathology, the marked disruption in interpersonal rela- 
tionships made for a guarded prognosis and pointed to the pos- 
sible need for active psychotherapeutic assistance. 

We thus find that the initial conference with the probation 
officer focused on certain questions which initially indicated the 
need for a limited study. When this was completed, however, 
it was clear that there were further questions which warranted 
continuing on to a more comprehensive examination. Both at the 
outset and during the progress of the examination, the continuous 
awareness of the questions before the court enabled the examiners 
to concentrate on the relevant areas of concern in the case. 

In many instances, it was found that when the objectives and 
requirements of the judge and probation officer in regard to 
the case were fully understood, it became evident that what was 
really needed was a consultation with a member of the Bureau of 
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Mental Health Services staff rather than any actual examination 
of the client. In some instances, the consultation was held to 
evaluate and interpret previous studies, or to review some aspect 
of the client’s past history or prior agency contacts to determine 
their application to the matter before the court. This kind of 
activity appears to be expanding the court’s utilization of the 
Bureau of Mental Health Services in areas which previously 
were relatively untouched. 


Emergency Examinations 


In setting up the consultation service we were aware that 
some provision had to be made for a limited number of emergency 
examinations. To avoid the danger of extending emergency ser- 
vice inappropriately and disrupting the regular services, we set 
up the following rules for designating an emergency examination: 
(1) The case must involve critical aspects of the patient’s welfare 
and a crucial decision in immediate disposition. (2) Such disposi- 
tion must be made on the day that service is requested. (3) Par- 
ticipation of clinical personnel must be vital to the disposition. 

This emergency service is illustrated by the case of ten-year- 
old David. During a hearing on the question of placement, the 
child became very agitated, clinging to his mother and screaming 
so uncontrollably as to disrupt the court proceedings. The court 
requested an emergency psychiatric examination. The psychia- 
trist found the boy to be in a very precarious emotional state 
which suggested the possibility of schizophrenic process. In the 
light of these findings, the court was advised that further dis- 
position should be postponed pending observation in a hospital 
setting. Thus, through the availability of immediate emergency 
psychiatric examination, the Bureau of Mental Health Services 
was able to assist the court in determining the crucial matter of 
immediate disposition. 

The introduction of some of the above alterations in focus 
and technical procedures has also brought about some significant 
changes in the role of the bureau in treatment planning. In the 
traditional mode of operation, the clinic’s participation in planning 
was usually confined to appending two or three lines of stereo- 
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typed recommendations to the bottom of the diagnostic clinic 
report. These might or might not have had any reference to the 
actual questions before the court; secondly, they often did not 
take into account some of the practical difficulties confronting 
those who had to implement such recommendations; thirdly, such 
recommendations were not too likely to be responsive to or modi- 
fied by subsequent developments in the case. This was especially 
disturbing since studies were usually not conducted until several 
months after the time they had been ordered and thus many 
changes may have taken place in the interim. 

In contrast, the consultation service in the Manhattan Chil- 
dren’s Court has been able to operate around current cases and 
thus to engage in treatment planning in relation to the actual pres- 
ent situation confronting the client and the court. Because the ex- 
aminer has some awareness of the real alternatives of disposition 
which confront the judge or probation officer, he is able to par- 
ticipate in the treatment plan in a more relevant and meaningful 
way. The opportunity for actual contact between the judge, 
probation officer, and members of the Mental Health Services 
staff permits recommendations to be reviewed in the light of the 
practicable possibilities and thus the likelihood of unrealistic 
and unfeasible recommendations is lessened. The opportunity 
for subsequent consultations allows for alterations and modifica- 
tions in initial recommendations so that a report, rather than be- 
coming crystallized into an irrelevant pronouncement, can be 
translated into terms that remain useful as the case moves on. 

Growing out of this change in services are also several secon- 
dary effects which are likely to have continuing impact on the over- 
all approach of the Bureau of Mental Health Services and its 
place in the pattern of court services. One example of this is seen 
in the consultation service. It was noted that in cases in which 
the request for service was initiated by the probation officer, 
significant material relating to the background, developmental 
history, and life experience of the child were sometimes not avail- 
able in a form usable by the Bureau of Mental Health Services. 
In addition, consultation sometimes revealed that previous agency 
or clinical studies which had a bearing on the questions before the 
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court had not been obtained or had not been evaluated prior to the 
request for psychiatric study. In other instances, it was found 
that consultation helped bring to the examiner’s attention certain 
aspects of the current situation which might be significant to the 
evaluation of the case or the focus of the study. Finally, consulta- 
tion frequently succeeded in discovering leads to resources outside 
the court (for example, the psychiatric hospitals, private psy- 
chiatric clinics, the Board of Education’s Bureau of Child Gui- 
dance, psychiatric facilities associated with the detention centers, 
and private agencies in the community) which offered the pos- 
sibility of more relevant or adequate service than could be pro- 
vided by the Bureau of Mental Health Services. Where the full 
possibilities of such resources are not recognized the final 
psychiatric evaluation of the child may be less than adequate and 
may limit the potential contribution which the study could make 
to the court’s understanding of the case. 

Another example of some of the side effects of the consultation 
service is seen in the emergency services provided for judges. It 
was noted that judges frequently called for such service when a 
child had an episode of agitated behavior during the course of a 
hearing, especially when the question of separation from the 
home was considered. The judge seemed to be especially prone 
to call for assistance when the child’s disturbance tended to dis- 
rupt the court routine. In the course of many examinations 
originating in such a situation, the psychiatrist did not find severe 
psychopathology but rather a child reacting to great situational 
stress. It is our impression that generally after a number of op- 
portunities for psychiatric consultation the judge’s own skill in 
utilizing psychiatric services becomes sharper. He then becomes 
better able, himself, to distinguish those cases in which psychiatric 
assistance is actually required from those that do not. 

Although these modifications of some old practices and the 
introduction of new ones will require further development and 
study, it is anticipated that ultimately it will be possible to formu- 
late these practices in a manual to be used by our own court per- 
sonnel and also by our colleagues in other courts who are con- 
fronted with similar problems. 
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We do not wish to leave the impression that resolving the 
perplexing problems to which we have referred in this paper can 
be easily or effortlessly accomplished. The overwhelming pres- 
sures under which both departments labor, the difficulties in 
obtaining a sufficient number of trained personnel, as well as the 
unexplored nature of some of these innovations, all contribute 
to making this a process which must go on over a long period of 
time. The objectives of integrating probation and mental health 
services within a children’s court are evident: (1) to improve 
our services to particular cases through the building of practical, 
usable machinery to facilitate our collaborative work around 
cases serviced jointly by both departments; (2) to increase our 
knowledge of each other’s approaches and techniques and to 
utilize these as they may relevantly pertain to cases which lie 
largely within the jurisdiction of one department or the other. 
If these goals are attained, an important step will have been 
taken toward enlarging the contributions that each department 
can make to the professional work of the other. To attain them 
requires planning and leadership of a sort that we were fortunate 
in possessing in the administration of the New York City Chil- 
dren’s Court. 

We do not believe that all changes must await the great day 
when we all get the ‘additional resources” for which we keep 
pleading. For they will not in themselves automatically solve 
all our problems. What is needed mostly is the combined effort 
of our colleagues and friends in all the children’s courts of the 
state and the nation to see the job through. It is toward the 
furthering of that end that we ask for a continuing exchange 
between us so that the work that we are all trying to do can be 
broadened, enriched, and continuously improved.” 

































































































2On March 13, 1954, Dr. Peck, director of the court’s Bureau of Mental Health 
Services and director of the Court Intake Project, announced, in an address at the 
annual meeting of the American Orthopsychiatric Association, that the four 
foundations financing the Court Intake Project (see page 111) were not expected 
to renew their grants because it was now a “proven process” and no longer an 
experiment. The city government was asked by John Warren Hill, presiding 
justice of the Domestic Relations Court, to take over complete financial support 
of the project and to establish it on a permanent basis.—Ed. 
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Adolescents and Responsibility * 


DALE B. HARRIS 


Wm ADULTS, WHETHER LAYMEN OR PROFESSIONALS, 
consider the problem of child adjustment or personality or 
character development, sooner or later they get around to the word 
“responsibility.” Often it is sooner rather than later in the discus- 
sion that this word arises. In national or international affairs 
responsibility is considered to be one of the great needs of our 
times. In political campaigns, in letters to the press, in discussions 
with school teachers, in gatherings of professional workers, in 
policy statements in the highest circles, we deplore the tendency 
of people to be irresponsible, to evade rightful responsibilities. 
Regardless of our political affiliations, “responsibility” is a magic 
word. Often in our discussions we imply that children and youth 
lack this quality or need to develop greater amounts of it. What 
is the truth of the matter? It there such a thing as responsibility ? 
Can we study it objectively? Are children less likely to develop 
responsible attitudes under the methods of child rearing now 
prevalent? Is there greater irresponsibility today, or is the incon- 
sistency or irresponsibility to be found in many young people 
simply less tolerable today? 


Shifting Character of the Public Mind 


Successive groups of children have been reaching and ex- 
periencing the transition from childhood to maturity, a transition 
which we call adolescence, under rather different conditions of 

*Presented before the session cosponsored by the National Probation and 


Parole Association and the National Child Labor Committee, at the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, June 2, 1953. 
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adult attitude and expectation. Twenty years ago we were at 
the bottom of a depression. Youth were a drug on the market; 
we had quite a few of them and many were not in the mood to 
go to school. They had almost no opportunity at all to obtain 
jobs, to establish families of their own, to move into adult living. 
It became customary to consider youth as a social problem and 
society at different points undertook to do something about this 
problem. We reminded ourselves that we owed youth some- 
thing; we spoke of the “lost generation,’ and we accepted the 
concept of community responsibility for young people. Bell’s 
monograph, Youth Tell Their Story,! hammered home to us the 
hopelessness, the helplessness, and the resentment which youth 
felt, and laid responsibility for this problem squarely on the door- 
steps of the community and the larger society. Educational mono- 
graphs such as Time on Their Hands? and other products of 
commissions and committees have served to reiterate and empha- 
size this general viewpoint. 

And then times changed. This young person about whom we 
had been so concerned, who we had been saying needed more 
training in school and vocational courses before he could assume 
the responsibility of maturity, this individual whom we had con- 
sidered as needing help in his adjustment, suddenly became the 
most useful, valuable person in society. In 1941, we found that 
the seventeen-, eighteen-, or nineteen-year-old actually made a 
better soldier than the man ten years older. He was less cautious, 
less conservative; he had greater physical stamina; he submitted 
to military routines more readily. So we gave him powerful rifles 
and planes, we taught him quickly to master the intricacies of 
complicated mechanisms, and we put enormous power into his 
young hands. We saluted him as our salvation. True, we still 
considered him something of a problem. For example, we had 
to do something for him during his spare time, so we organized 
our communities to provide servicemen’s centers, complete with 
programs and many free services. 


1Howard M. Bell, American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1938. 
2C. G. Wrenn and D. L. Harley, American Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C., 1941. 
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During this same period a philosophy of child management 
which has been rather pervasive in our society was growing 
steadily. It suggested a number of things, among them that con- 
sideration of the individual’s needs and purposes is more con- 
ducive to healthy personality growth than the expectation that 
all children will meet a set of common standards, that every child 
has an inborn incentive to grow, that education consists in the 
nurture of this incentive rather than in the control of the process. 
We were told that the organism has capacities to determine its 
own schedules as an infant, and, under appropriate conditions, 
to determine what forms of psychological nurture will best sup- 
port it as an older child; and we were told that these capacities 
for self-determination are as dependable as the textbooks and 
experts. 

To some extent group-work philosophies recognize this so- 
called “permissive attitude” in their emphasis on “helping others 
to help themselves.” Though the growth impetus centers in the 
individual, the group worker believes the social group supplies the 
most supportive atmosphere in which this process can occur. 
The “community responsibility” concept has flourished with the 
development of youth authority or youth conservation programs 
in California, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, and other 
states. The prevailing philosophy in this movement is that de- 
linquency is a community responsibility, and that the prevention 
of difficulties in youth behavior is best obtained by the organiza- 
tion across the entire community of a concerned group of adults 
and youth who will define and attempt to solve the “problems” 
of youth. Frequently this is thought to require a social meeting 
place for youth or a recreation center. Usually, however, the 
program of the youth council extends much more widely than this 
since it incorporates representatives of every organization in the 
community that is concerned in any way with youth welfare. 
These councils express the philosophy that it is the community’s 
duty to foster the development of responsibility in youth through 
community organizations, institutions, and programs which cut 


across many of the more specific ways in which particular adults 
meet particular young people. 
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The point of view I have been describing is still widespread, 
but there is a new note in the air these days. While it takes many 
forms, it commonly appears as a reaffirmation of parental re- 
sponsibility for young people. More generally, it implies the re- 
establishment of controls. For instance, in a folder left on my 
doorstep the other day an alderman candidate in my ward cites 
the figures on the increase in juvenile delinquency in recent years 
and states the following as his answer to the problem: “An in- 
crease in our police department is critically needed. The pro- 
grams for youth activity, school, extracurricular activities and 
club projects must be encouraged to prevent youths from becom- 
ing delinquent. It is this candidate’s view that the city fathers are 
responsible for the lives of the children of this city. The law- 
makers must curb youthful drinking, objectionable novelty litera- 
ture, cigarette purchases by teen-agers. If it takes more police 
manpower, that will have to be supplied.” 

Similarly, one of our Sunday papers recently made a teen-age 
report in a two-page feature article under the title “Parents Are 
the Problem,” giving prominence to the West Hartford, Con- 
necticut, parent plan for handling teen-age behavior, a plan which 
received publicity in a national magazine late in 1952 and has 
spread to many communities. The article demanded that parents 
accept more responsibility for young people, their guidance, and 
their problems, and pressed the point that the real solution lies in 
control rather than in expression. Subsequently, a number: of 
major editorials or feature articles in this same newspaper em- 
phasized the fact that the attention to children rather than to 
standards has led us into confusion. 

As is often true in shifts in ideological emphasis, there are 
values to be found in both points of view. There is no question 
but that group responsibility has become an important part of 
modern social ideology. In the society we have created there is 
a real need for youth programs and recreational centers. We 
need to regard steadily the child and his potentialities. On the 
other hand, I do think it is possible to go too far in forever re- 
minding ourselves and our young people that they constitute a 
social problem about which somebody ought to do something. I 
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am reminded of the New Yorker cartoon in which a little boy, 
curled up in his father’s armchair and looking at the book on 
child care by Gesell and Ilg, says: “Boy, what a stinker I’m going 
to be next year!’’ In my opinion recent emphasis on parental 
responsibility has the value of confirming what is still legally and 
morally true—that the ultimate responsibility for the immature 
lies with the parents. An emphasis on standards, and on the 
individual’s need to commit himself to the observance of rules and 
to the attainment of standards, is important to society. On the 
other hand, I doubt whether a philosophy of conformity to 
standards through the simple imposition of external controls will 
by itself be sufficient to solve the “youth problem.” 

I do not know whether the current emphasis on controls will 
go so far as a recrudescence of Puritanism. Charles Frankel 
points out that there is in American thought today a widespread, 
intense, and considerably successful attack on rationalism and 
humanism, the philosophical foundations of much of our modern 
social work structure. He points out that in grappling with con- 
fusion, apathy, and moral decline many of our most vigorous 
thinkers, such as Niebuhr and Vivas, are reafirming non-empirical 
systems for judging moral issues. In psychology, especially under 
the impact of psychoanalysis, a number of attempts are being 
made (I am thinking of the writings of O. H. Mowrer, especial- 
ly) to formulate universally valid human values. So too, modern 
anthropologists (Kluckhohn, for example) are shifting awav 
from the relativism of the early thirties. And as I have suggested, 
there are indications in popular thinking of a reaction against 
the liberalism or permissiveness in child rearing which grew in 
the first half of this century, contemporaneous with liberal 
political and social thought. Recrudescent Puritanism would 
seek the development of a sense of responsibility in individual 
discipline, in inner character controls. This would be in marked 
contrast to the development of responsibility through “‘socializa- 
tion,’ the development of skill in relating to people through par- 
ticipation in group life, and through self-realization of potential- 
ities through the group process. While one may argue that at 
least in theory the ends are similar, | maintain that the means are 
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distinctly different, and that to realize the theoretical goal by such 
different means might produce quite different people. 


Characteristics of Adolescents 


While I cannot hope to resolve this issue, I would like to direct 
your attention to three characteristics of adolescent children 
which seem to hold regardless of the philosophical basis of 
society, the prevalent theory of child rearing or education, or the 
predominant culture values. 

First, we are all impressed with the tirelessness of youth, 
their capacity to keep going for long hours, to manifest spurts 
of power. Adolescence is a period of considerable energy mani- 
festation. We are a long way from understanding the role of 
hormones in energy mobilization and display, but there is un- 
doubtedly some relationship between the rush of hormones into 
the youngster’s system just before puberty, and the very rapid 
growth in muscle tissue, particularly in boys, which occurs around 
the time of puberty. In practically every society, youth is a period 
when there is energy to burn and when this energy is manifested in 
group activities. 

A second prominent feature of adolescence is sexual interest. 
I use this term broadly, as awareness of members of the opposite 
sex, as the whole complex of heterosexual social relations which 
ultimately lead to courtship and marriage. Again, there is an 
undoubted physiological base for this turn of interests during the 
teen years, and it is manifested in one form or another in every 
human society or group. 

Finally, there is the modification of the child’s dependency 
status. While this has been going on ever since infancy, during 
adolescence it is dramatized by overt breaks with adult authority. 
Some primitive groups help the young person to be defined as an 
adult through dramatic ceremonies; other societies, like our own 
(not necessarily more wise than the primitives), at best allow the 
adolescent to muddle through to mature status and at worst 
impede his progress by reminding him that he continues to be 
dependent at a time when he is quite sure he can manage some af- 
fairs for himself. 
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Many who attempt seriously to study child development have 
been impressed by the universality and intensity of these drives 
toward activity and expression rather than passivity, toward in- 
dependence rather than dependence, and toward social and family 
living rather than solitary individualism. Child psychologists 
often remark, too, on the individual’s tendency toward main- 
tenance of a functioning integrity psychologically and socially as 
well as physiologically, despite environmental efforts to deflect his 
development. This tendency, while not as specific as a drive, ap- 
pears frequently to have the intensity commonly attributed 
to drives. 

Recognizing these characteristics of individual growth, we 
find ourselves constrained to say that the individual develops re- 
sponsibility toward others in terms of attitudes and values which 
he absorbs and accepts. We do not believe attitudes of responsi- 
bility come as a result of conformity in behavior, formalized and 
standardized in rules, slogans or mottoes. 

Studies of the learning process offer much evidence that when 
the child is motivated and an active participant in the operation, 
the organization of behavior goes on apace. The development of 
responsibility in children must be a process which uses the partici- 
pation of children and young people themselves and not some- 
thing done to them from outside. What you really believe about 
children as modifiable or learning organisms will determine a 
great deal about what you do to children. Whether you have con- 
fidence in the child’s self-generating capacities to grow, to reach 
out for experience, and to realize potentialities under nurture and 
guidance, or whether you think the child must be sensitized to re- 
spond in particular ways to particular stimuli which are offered 
him, without which specific stimuli there would not be any ap- 
propriate behavior, makes a fundamental difference in how you 
will approach this problem of responsibility. 


Projects to Measure Responsibility 


My own thinking on this issue has been sharpened by a series 
of recent projects which several colleagues and myself have under- 
taken. An extensive search of the professional literature on child 
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training and some of the more sophisticated literature for parents 
revealed several definitions of responsibility. One fairly common 
definition involves the element of accountability: the individual 
will accept the consequences of his own behavior, will stand good 
for his behavior, will not try to weasel out or shift the blame 
when the consequences are ill. A second very common definition 
involves the notion of reliability and dependability—predictability 
of behavior. A third definition, frequently found in literature 
concerning younger children, has to do with maturity, independ- 
ence, doing for self. A fourth element, not quite so commonly 
found and more often implied in relation to some of these other 
elements, is quality of performance; this definition gets us into the 
matter of ability, which is perhaps a somewhat different dimen- 
sion from responsibility viewed as a trait or characteristic. 

The popular literature is full of many suggestions for de- 
veloping responsibility. It is commonly accepted that respon- 
sibility must be learned. It is believed by some, not so commonly 
now as in an earlier day, though there are new voices reafirming 
the view with vigor, that hard work and adversity produce these 
desirable features of behavior. It is widely accepted that children 
should have tasks and obligations to train them in acceptance of 
responsibility. Furthermore, there are a good many specific 
conditions under which this learning is thought to proceed most 
eficiently—for example, the child’s tasks should be geared to 
his level of maturity; he should be motivated to do them; he 
should see some real meaning in them; he should be held to a rea- 
sonable level of performance; he should have a good example set 
for him by adults. 

My colleagues and I constructed two measures of respon- 
sibility. One was an attitude test of forty-six items constructed by 
the best principles of empirical item selection and validation from 
several hundred statements which seemed to express socially re- 
sponsible and irresponsible viewpoints. Examples of items which 
were validated in extensive pretesting are: ‘‘I would sneak into a 
movie if I could do it without being caught”; “We ought to let 
Europe get out of its own mess”; “A person who does not vote 
is not a good citizen”; “People should not mind paying taxes 
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because it is one of the things we can do for what we get from 
the community.” Having observed many school classes taking 
these tests and having interviewed many children afterward, I 
have no doubt myself that children understood the items, that 
the items referred to experiences and ideas meaningful to chil- 
dren, and that children held pronounced and differing views with 
respect to them. 

A second measure of responsibility consisted of twenty-eight 
descriptive statements scaled by the Thurstone method and ap- 
plied to each child by his teacher.* Such items as the following 
appear in the series: ‘‘Can never be depended upon to complete 
a job”; “Is careless about school property”; “Sees jobs to be done 
and does them without waiting to be asked.” 

In addition to these two tests the children supplied consider- 
able information on a questionnaire having to do with work ex- 
perience and home chores and duties. Our studies embraced 
some 3,000 children in small towns and rural areas of Minnesota 
and some 1,200 urban children representative of the occupational 
distributions in the area from which they were selected. The 
age range encompassed in our studies was, in general, eight 
to eighteen. 

Both tests show that the increase in responsibility with age 
is very slight; on both tests there is a great deal of overlapping 
in distribution of scores between the youngest and oldest groups 
of children. Although it is not quite correct to compare tests of 
different qualities where we have no fundamental scale of mea- 
surement, we may say that the increase in responsible attitudes 
as measured by these tests is much less than the relative magnitude 
of the gains in achievement skills or intelligence tests which are 
registered over the same period of time. Girls score slightly 
higher on both tests than boys. Urban children tended to score 
slightly above rural children in responsibility at all ages, but 
the difference is small on both measures. 

The lack of much relative improvement in responsibility with 


_*This test was developed by the Committee on Human Development of the 
University of Chicago and was used in the study by permission of Professor 
Robert Havighurst. 
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age could mean a number of things: that responsibility gets or- 
ganized as a feature of personality quite early; or that it may be 
a late development, occurring in late adolescence or early maturity 
when the child comes up against the realities of life; or that our 
measures are completely irrelevant to the kinds of responsibility 
which are really effectively taught children between the ages of 
eight and sixteen. 

Reference to research literature supports our contention that 
responsibility may not be as readily taught as some of us have 
believed. Corey and Froelich* some years ago conducted a study 
of responsible behavior as observed in halls and classrooms in a 
large city high school. A series of teachers’ meetings were held, 
in which methods for teaching responsibility and opportunities 
in which children could be aided to become more responsible were 
discussed. After six weeks of concentrated efforts by the teachers 
in all the classes, a repeat of the observational study noted that 
the improvement in the total number of responsible behaviors 
observed was only one-half of 1 per cent—discouragingly small 
grist for so much pedagogical grinding. 

What home training can be associated with responsibility in 
children as we measured it? To make a long story very brief, suf- 
fice it to say that there just is no association between the number 
or kind of the usual household duties and chores commonly per- 
formed by children and their attitudes of or reputation for re- 
sponsibility as we measured them. There were, however, a 
number of differences between children making low and high 
scores on the responsibility measures. Responsible children report 
that they more frequently take care of their own rooms and ex- 
ercise some independence with respect to selection and care of their 
own clothing and management of personal affairs, such as selecting 
friends and maintaining personal and school schedules. The most 
responsible children were also much more likely to say they liked 
doing their chores. The parents of children scoring high in re- 
sponsibility as compared with parents of low-scoring children con- 
sistently say they apply less pressure to get jobs done. Also, 


4S. M. Corey and G. J. Froelich, “A High School Staff Studies Pupil Re- 
sponsibility,” School Review, 1942, pp. 568-576. 
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greater numbers of these parents of high-scoring children report 
that they themselves belong to community organizations and at- 
tend community, political, educational, and religious functions. 
These differences between low-scoring and high-scoring children 
are consistent and suggest subtle differences in attitudes and 
general experience within the families of these high- and low- 
responsibility children. 


Responsibility and Personality 

Inasmuch as teachers and parents understand what we mean 
by responsibility and have little difficulty in assessing children on 
various scales of responsibility, it appears that there should be 
some association between this characteristic and other measurable 
social or psychological features. Fortunately, a variety of interest 
and attitude measures was available on a large block of these 
children, who had cooperated in another study. When we selected 
children with high and low responsibility scores on our two mea- 
sures and referred to their scores on their other tests, we found 
large and consistent “personality” differences on every measure 
of interest and personality which had been used in the extensive 
battery. Responsible children showed better attitudes in the 
family, better adjustment in school, were rated higher on a large 
series of personality characteristics both by teachers and by their 
peers, and reported fewer symptomatic items of the sort general- 
ly adjudged to be diagnostic of emotional difficulties. 

These findings indicate that children who have a more out- 
going attitude toward life, who like experience and impress others 
as happy and well adjusted, also impress them as being depend- 
able, conscientious, and responsible. 

Because most of the differences between “responsible’’ and 
“less responsible” children appear in the general personality area, 
I have tried recently to check back on the teacher’s view of re- 
sponsibility, this time going from the general description to the 
identification of particular behaviors, rather than from the be- 
haviors to the identification of the general characteristic. Over 
200 teachers were asked to describe in detail the most responsible 
and the least responsible child in their groups. They were asked 
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not only to mention characteristics but also to describe instances of 
behavior in which the child was particularly responsible or ir- 
responsible in his actions. These descriptions were subjected to 
a detailed content analysis, the kinds of instances narrated being 
separated, classified, and assembled into a general description 
of the responsible and the less responsible child. 

Observing the areas in which the teachers’ observations and 
statements tended to cluster, we noted that the responsible child is 
seen as a conforming child. He conforms to specific routines and 
responds readily to suggestions of teachers. He remembers what 
to do, he doesn’t need reminding, he stays within bounds, he helps 
other children ‘keep in line.” In a majority of the instances re- 
ported, work habits of the responsible child are mentioned with ap- 
proval; he does good, conscientious work promptly, finishing work 
which he has begun and asking for extra work or doing more than 
is requested. Many teachers comment on acts in which the child is 
particularly helpful to them in cleaning up or other housekeeping 
functions. In from one fourth to one third of the cases the 
teachers remark on initiative, the capacity to work independently 
and without supervision. Social-mindedness is mentioned in at 
least half the protocols. Sharing, taking turns, contributing ideas 
to the group discussion, being ready to discuss and holding specific 
offices in the class, also appear often. References to character- 
istics such as intelligence, brightness, poise, maturity, stability, 
neatness, or conscientiousness appear in only 10 to 15 per cent. 

When the teacher describes the less responsible child, she 
gives the obverse of the above-mentioned characteristics in many 
instances. Lack of compliance with routines and with rules is 
frequently mentioned, as is interfering or failing to participate 
constructively in group activities. Less responsible children need 
prodding or help with their work, and they bother other children. 
But a new emphasis appears in the frequent mention of traits or 
characteristics which would suggest the psychologically disturbed 
child, the unhappy youngster who is not at all well adjusted. For 
example, such words as the following appear in a good many 
protocols: tense, immature, nervous, irritable, careless, forget- 
ful, aggressive, rebellious, self-centered. These actual words, or 
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descriptions of behavior for which they are the equivalent, ap- 
peared in from one third to over one half of the protocols, vary- 
ing for sex and age group. Here is ample evidence that from the 
teacher's point of view the less responsible child is an unhappy, 
perhaps psychologically disturbed child; at least he is unadjusted. 


Do Tasks Teach Responsibility? 


Is responsibility then a matter of specific habit which may be 
taught the child? Do parents and teachers teach responsibility 
through assigning tasks and encouraging work attitudes? Perhaps. 
As the result of all these studies I am of the opinion that the model 
set by the adult through his attitudes toward work and toward 
his own responsibilities may be more important than giving 
specific work assignments to the child. I believe that responsibility 
is more a matter of the general level of the child’s psychological 
adjustment, which reflects in his functioning as he approaches 
tasks and assignments. The happy child, who has some assurance 
of acceptance by his parent or by his teacher, proves to be re- 
sponsible. He shows enthusiasm for his work, follow-through on 
his tasks. He “conforms” to expected procedures because he 
feels a part of the group and wishes to make the values recog- 
nized by the group his own. The unhappy, maladjusted child, per- 
haps because of his preoccupation with his problems, the gen- 
eralized resistance he feels against people, has little inclination 
to follow through on his work tasks or to conform to expected 
procedures and standards. He is therefore identified as showing 
little responsibility. If being given a task brings with it a sense 
of recognition of worth which the unhappy child needs, possibly 
his performance will be improved. In many cases, however, the 
responsibility is one additional assignment on which he cannot 
marshall a concerted attack. Another in his series of failures is 
likely to be chalked up against him, thus further confirming the 
adult’s belief that the child shows very little responsibility. This 
is another example of the vicious circle effect in the reinforcement 
of learning. 


Adolescents and Responsibility 


Adolescents and Employment 


How do these findings bear on our concern with adolescence ? 
Certainly the restless, high energy releasing character of the 
teen-age period, the dominating interest in friends and dates, and 
the occasional clashes with adults occurring in the quest for in- 
dependence combine to produce the general effect of an irre- 
sponsible age, unconcerned with stable or worthwhile goals. Our 
argument is that these features are usually temporary, “phasic,” 
and often fed by the very attitudes of overconcern or dissatisfac- 
tion which adults adopt toward youth. If, indeed, the roots of re- 
sponsibility are established early, embedded in adequate security 
experiences which foster growth and self-realization, a concern 
for adequate performance will be there. It will appear as the 
individual enters the adult work world, just as its prototype has 
appeared at school or in the youth group when performance is 
called for. 

While there is little evidence that work of itself produces a 
sense of responsibility, 1 am not yet ready to surrender the notion 
that part-time work experiences, guided by adults who themselves 
show a high sense of responsibility toward their tasks and in their 
social relations, can have a very desirable effect on impressionable 
adolescents. More frequently than in childhood the adolescent 
uses persons other than his parents as models for his behavior. 
Thus, the grocer or druggist or other employer of adolescents can 
play an important role in stabilizing the youngster’s sense of re- 
sponsibility. We should not underestimate the significance of 
satisfying, goal-achieving activity and of the role of adult ex- 
ample in shaping the attitudes of children and adolescents. 
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HEN THE BILL RAISING THE JUVENILE COURT AGE FROM 

fifteen to seventeen was introduced in the New Jersey 
legislature about seven years ago, it was opposed by a number of 
persons with practical institutional experience on the grounds that 
it did not provide proper facilities for the older group. It was 
passed, however, and the sixteen- and seventeen-year-old children 
were herded in with the younger and less sophisticated children. 
The consequences were, at times, disastrous. 

It was soon discovered that older children were apt to be less 
amenable than young children to strict adult control, that they 
easily wrecked makeshift security devices and were a greater 
escape risk, that they assaulted members of the staff in retaliation 
for fancied mishandling, and that they were apt to bully younger 
children and try to use them sexually. After a few incidents of 
this sort, administrators became reluctant to accept older children 
into their facilities and there is presently a strong sentiment to 
lower the juvenile court age back to fifteen years. 

As is the case in many situations, the preoccupation is with the 
beam in the other fellow’s eye rather than with the mote in our 
own. We tend to condem these older children to adult detention 
because we have failed to provide proper facilities for them. 

The New Jersey statute allows sixteen- and seventeen-year-old 
children to be referred to a juvenile detention home but it does 
not forbid their detention in an adult facility. During 1952, 549 
boys and girls between the ages of sixteen and eighteen came to 
our detention home in Essex County. We have no way of separat- 
ing these older children from the younger ones and our security 
features are totally ineffective against the onslaught of a husky 
boy who is determined to get out. Although we do not like to send 
any adolescent to an adult facility and always try to keep as many 
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of this age group as possible, we had to transfer 105 of them to 
an adult detention facility in the interest of security and for the 
protection of the younger children. 

I have come to consider the sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds 
(with the exception of a few sophisticates) as highly responsive 
and amenable‘to our detention program, limited though it is. 
With social workers! free enough to see children as often as they 
want to be seen, with a psychiatrist on hand, not as a dreaded 
monitor who reports them to the judge, but as a friend whom they 
get to know by seeing him about so much, and with all the staff 
directed toward treatment, our older children are frequently 
able to make surprisingly rapid progress toward better insight 
and self-management. They are generally quite closely identified 
with adults, since they consider themselves as such, and are apr 
to look upon the staff as older and more experienced equals so 
that, if they are not damaged too much, they rapidly come to 
grips with their problems. 

If they had their own living quarters away from the noise and 
teasing of the younger children, where they could be treated as 
responsible young people and given as much freedom as they can 
handle, the older group should make even more progress toward 
self-understanding and self-management, and should become a 
positive, stabilizing force in the program. 


Treatment Personnel 


Our basic daily program for the younger children is pretty 
much like that of any other school, consisting of classroom pe- 
riods, outdoor recreation, arts, crafts, and hobbies. But we are 
more keenly aware of the anxieties and volatile nature of our 
children than teachers in regular schools are likely to be. We 
have a part-time consultant psychiatrist, who, in addition to his 
regular two mornings a week, is on call at all times. (The County 
Juvenile Clinic conducts full psychiatric studies of those children 


1 They work with the child’s problems as revealed in the institution and in 
some jurisdictions are known as “detention caseworkers.” They are to be dis- 
tinguished from group supervisors, who are responsible for the child as part of the 
group, and from probation officers, who are responsible for social investigation and 
long-term planning. 
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who require them.) We are presently looking for a trained group 
worker to help the staff and children function more effectively in 
intergroup relationships. 

Our unique focus, I believe, is that our social workers help the 
children directly with their day-to-day problems, rather than keep- 
ing to the more conventional roles of observers and reporters for 
the court. Reports may be sent to the court, but the main idea is to 
serve the child during the detention period, and that service takes 
precedence. The social workers visit the play and living areas and 
they have their meals with the children. They are a familiar part 
of the children’s lives, rather than remote and detached strangers. 

The psychiatrist, likewise, is there, not to conduct an exam- 
ination for the court (although a report may go to court ultimate- 
ly), but primarily to advise the staff and to help the children at the 
point and at the time that help is needed without waiting until 
social histories are in and the child is about to go to court. In this 
way, the psychiatrist sees children informally soon after admis- 
sion, as he goes about the building, and he becomes an integral 
part of the program known to and recognized by the children as 
one of the people there to help them. When a child is seriously 
disturbed the psychiatrist may work quite intensively with him. 

Our chaplains also are a part of treatment. In addition to con- 
ducting Sunday services, they spend two full afternoons each week 
visiting with children individually or in groups. We wish to have 
our children ‘“‘meet the pastor as a person.” The supervisor of 
treatment service keeps her schedule free to confer with each 
chaplain upon his arrival and when he leaves. Chaplains are also 
free to visit with other workers as they choose. Stenographic 
service is available to them for recording observations and memos. 

Another treatment aid is the Friendly Visitors (a volunteer 
corps recruited through the Red Cross Hospital Visitation Com- 
mittee and the Junior League), who visit children who have no 
parents or whose parents cannot be relied upon to visit them. 
Children are free to accept or reject these visits, but most of them 
are glad to have someone who will bring them a sweet and a 
small gift such as a parent would bring. This group also assists 
with the girls’ leisure time program. 
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The Schedule 

We expect every child to care for his own bedroom. Most 
children want to do their share toward keeping their living and 
play areas clean. But there is no punishment or reprisal for not 
sharing the work, since we realize that ours are children heavily 
beset with anxiety and subject to mood swings. We believe that 
our children have no more obligation to do maintenance work than 
do patients in a hospital. The degree to which the child chooses 
to help us is a measure of the degree to which we have gained his 
voluntary cooperation. Although most of our children have their 
off days when they don’t want to be bothered with anything, they 
generally make up for it on other days. 

Most of our older children are happy to work with an adult 
on some meaningful project. It is a constructive experience for 
a child to work voluntarily and happily at some task with a 
congenial adult, if that adult has a conviction of the validity and 
dignity of the job and is a leader rather than a straw boss or 
foreman. 

While the school-age boys are in class, the older ones spend 
the first half of the morning at one of three possible projects— 
helping a counselor put the final touches to the individual bed- 
rooms and cleaning the general dormitory and shower area, or 
helping a counselor clean up the basement play area, or swabbing 
down the stairs. The latter part of the morning is a free period 
and most of the older boys play ping pong, listen to the radio, 
read, or talk while some will be in the craft shop, and a few at 
some special project such as painting a bedroom or helping about 
the grounds. 

At mealtime three older boys assist the pantry woman in 
setting up the boys’ dining room (which is also used as a class- 
room)—serving the food, washing the dishes, and cleaning up. 
These are choice, much desired jobs and so are rotated. After 
lunch there are always volunteers to swab down the kitchen for 
the cook and straighten up the storeroom while others may work 
on a special project of some sort. 

While the school age girls are in class, the older girls may 
volunteer to assist with the general housekeeping of their living 
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unit, help the laundress wash and iron the girls’ dresses, help in 
the kitchen, work on a dress, blouse, towel, or other piece of 
handicraft they are making for their personal use, prepare ma- 
terial for one of the co-ed programs, read, or just sit. While 
‘Just sitting’ is permitted, it is regarded as a challenge to the 
counselors’ leadership and ingenuity. 

Actually, although the sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds make 
up over one-third of our population, our major effort over the 
past three years has been to develop an adequate classroom pro- 
gram for our school-age group, and our program for the older 
children from nine to three o’clock has been largely makeshift. 
Though they seem not to resent the poverty of their morning and 
early afternoon program and the richness of the classroom pro- 
gram and appear relatively content, I should like to provide for 
the older group a program more in line with our concept of the 
detention home as a short-term treatment resource rather than as 
one for mere physical custody. 

Most of our older boys and many of the girls are in need of 
vocational guidance directly related to their own abilities and 
the local job market. Our social workers have directed a number 
of older children toward vocational courses which seem to promise 
greater opportunities within the limit of the child’s ability and 
interests. I should like to make this a regular service to all our 
older children by providing a specialist in vocational guidance and 
counseling. Another item which deserves more attention is group 
discussion on such topics as personality development and under- 
standing ourselves and our families. Our teachers are conducting 
similar discussions in their classroom programs with the younger 
children and we have found it to be a most effective core around 
which to build all other subjects in the girls’ schoolroom. Many 
of the older girls attend these discussions. 

At three o’clock a snack is served, after which the children 
have an active recreation program until supper time. Chaplains 
visit on Monday and Friday afternoons, and parents and friends 
visit Wednesdays and Sundays. Saturday afternoons, weather 
permitting, we have an outdoor picnic followed by a community 
sing. Mass and Protestant services are held on Sunday. On 
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Tuesday night, the week-long “‘talent hunt” culminates in a Co-ed 
Talent Show. A co-ed party is held on Friday night and a party is 
held whenever someone has a birthday. On the other evenings 
there are activity periods and preparation for the co-ed events. 
A bedtime snack of milk and cookies quiets the gnawing stomachs 
of growing children and helps to assure a restful night. 

The co-ed program has done much to make life bearable for 
the older group. To discourage the clandestine passing of notes— 
which tended to be in extremely poor taste, if not lascivious—we 
instituted a “‘billets-doux” system, whereby anyone may write to 
anyone else, provided they use their social worker as the post- 
master. This has changed the entire tone of the messages and I 
think has made them more appreciated. Through the “billets- 
doux”’ has come a request for dates, which are arranged under 
the chaperonage of a social worker. 

Through the development of Home Talent and Party Games 
Nights and the community sings and picnics, our older boys and 
girls are getting together to practice songs and skits and plan their 
programs. They are getting socially acceptable experience and I 
believe a lot of fun and satisfaction out of it. 

The co-ed program has helped to bring out anxieties which 
girls had concealed or denied. In our culture we are less tolerant 
of sexual transgressions of girls than we are of most of the de- 
linquencies of boys. With boys the attitude is that if they do not 
transgress again all will be well. But girls are apt to be damned, 
and to feel forever damned, for their first transgression. Feeling 
as they do, it is difficult for girls to discuss their situation and in 
suppressing it, they fall victim to wild hysteria and outbursts of 
aggression toward adults, toward the group, and even toward 
themselves. Being with boys who do not mean very much to them, 
but who still are boys, seems to provide an opportunity to think 
about their situation a bit more objectively and makes it possible 
to talk things over with the social worker. Boys involved in sexual 
deviations are similarly helped by being encouraged to participate 
in our co-ed activities. 

I believe there is much we will learn from our co-ed program 
about helping children with their anxieties. The programs must 
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be carefully planned and staff must be alert to all situations and 
sufficiently resourceful to take over smoothly whenever things 
start getting out of control. All our “incidents” so far have been 
due to lack of staff resourcefulness and alertness, though none 
was serious. We expect further development of our co-ed program 
with the arrival of a trained group worker, for whom budgetary 
provision has been secured. 


How the Structure Affects the Program 


During the past ten years I have administered detention pro- 
grams in four buildings. Two of them were three-story walk-ups; 
one was a seven-story building which provided limited elevator 
service. I am presently in a building which has block-long halls 
and hard-to-supervise stairways. From my experience, I am con- 
vinced that neither rambling structures nor walk-ups can satis- 
factorily meet the requirements of a detention home of larger 
than family size if it is to offer a full program of classes, recrea- 
tion, arts and crafts, co-ed activities, religious counseling, active 
casework and psychiatric services, and liberal visiting practices. 
If children are not to be subjected to the monotony of being 
penned up in one area for most of the day, provision must be 
made for their expeditious movement through the building. 

A large detention building should be multi-storied and serviced 
by elevators large enough to accommodate fourteen children at 
a time in order to eliminate stair travel by groups and to keep 
movement through the corridors to a minimum. A building con- 
centrated about a group of elevator shafts makes all areas readily 
accessible, so that individual children and groups can speedily 
pass from one area to another without clashing with other groups. 
Children can get to the doctor, nurse, psychiatrist, social worker, 
probation officer, chaplain, visitor, without having to go through 
unsupervised stairways or corridors. Likewise, the tall building 
with good elevator service lends itself to better staff supervision 
—and effective staff supervision in a detention facility is a must. 

We have only to think of what a rainy weekend can do to 
relatively happy and well-adjusted children in their own homes 
to realize that the confinement of anxious, disturbed children to 
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one small area in which the sleeping, play, dining, and school 
rooms are all jammed in together is apt to result in explosive out- 
bursts. Children must have an opportunity to move about freely, 
although under supervision, from living area to dining area to 
play area to school area, each in a different location. The mo- 
notony and regimentation inherent in any institution remain, but 
since one of the overwhelming urges of children is to move about, 
to have a change of scene and activity, the building which pro- 
vides for expeditious and safe movement, through the provision 
of well-located and adequate elevators, is the one which will best 
serve them. 


Detention as Treatment 


About half the children we receive stay for five days or less; 
the average length of stay of the other half is eighteen days, and 
we generally have ten or more children for psychiatric study, who 
usually stay longer than six weeks. (Since there is no emergency 
children’s psychiatric facility in our area, we detain seriously dis- 
turbed children who, in New York City for example, would be 
transferred to the children’s psychiatric ward at Bellevue Hospital. 
In extreme situations we use the psychopathic ward of a local 
hospital, but since this ward provides no separation of child from 
adult, we use it only for children in active psychotic episodes re- 
quiring heavy sedation and restraint. About four children a year 
are committed to mental hospitals from the psychopathic ward. ) 

It has often been said that since a child spends so short a time 
in a detention home, study and treatment should not be undertaken 
there. After all, what can you really do for a child in such a short 
time? The answer is that, for better or worse, we are “treating” 
a child from the time he enters the detention home. Children are 
not inanimate “things,” but sensitive reacting beings for whom 
every day, every hour, almost every minute, holds new experiences. 
To children everything that happens to them is of the utmost im- 
portance. We must not overlook this in temporary detention care 
where the emphasis throughout the years has been on custody, an 
emphasis based on the fallacy that ‘“‘a kid cannot be seriously 
damaged in a couple of weeks.” 
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We are not a long-term treatment center. We feel that if 
we can help a child with his immediate problems of day-to-day 
adjustment and show him what social workers and others in com- 
parable areas can contribute to his happiness and to a better under- 
standing of himself, the detention experience can prepare him to 
accept help from adults in his long-term placement, whether it 
be in an institution or in the community. 
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N SETTING UP THE PROGRAM FOR THE DETENTION HOME IN 

Dallas County, Texas, we had many important factors to con- 
sider, such as the nature of the cases handled, the age range of 
the children, and the average length of stay. We handle delin- 
quent children of both sexes. Our age range is ten through six- 
teen for boys and ten through seventeen for girls. Our average 
census is around thirty and the average length of stay in detention 
is five days. 

When a youngster is brought to the Dallas County Juvenile 
Home he is greeted first by the intake worker, who completes the 
necessary records and begins the orientation. Then an auxiliary 
supervisor takes over. He has no section responsibility but is 
kept free to facilitate admissions and releases and to work in- 
dividually with unusually disturbed children. He takes the young- 
ster to his section and helps him make his bed and get settled in 
his room. During this time he is preparing the child to meet the 
group and the section supervisor. While the child is taking a 
shower his clothing is checked for any items he may have forgotten 
to turn in at the admission desk. He is then given a physical ex- 
amination and any physical defects or abnormalities that might 
require medical attention are noted. 

When the auxiliary supervisor feels the youngster is psycho- 
logically ready he is introduced to the group. 

An important part of the orientation program is making the 
child feel that the caseworker is a friendly person who is going 
to help him. This effort is re-enforced by standardized tape-re- 
corded orientation material played through the speakers of the 
intercommunication system into the individual sleeping rooms of 
the children every morning. 
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After breakfast the children return to their sections for a 
clean-up of their sleeping rooms and the activity rooms. From 
9:00 a.m. to 11.00 a.m. the youngsters are engaged in an arts 
and crafts program which includes wood-working, tin can craft, 
leather work, plaster of paris figurine work, finger painting or 
sketching, simple electrical wiring, photography, magic, and all 
of the sewing crafts for girls. All of these are not offered at once; 
instead, each day there are two concurrent, dissimilar activities 
chosen for the predominate interests and needs of the groups. 
For example, tin can craft is very effective in discharging hostility 
in the aggressive child, whereas we have found finger painting to 
be more effective for the release of hostility in some of the very 
repressed children. Each child is allowed to choose which of the 
activities he will engage in. The supervisors use the craft period 
to encourage, instruct, and observe the children. 

After the craft period the youngsters go to their rooms for a 
thirty-minute rest period and listen to a series of tape-recorded 
‘disc jockey”’ programs played through the room speakers. Music 
and jokes are mixed with short talks on the “Value and Purpose 
of Caseworkers,” ‘Understanding Our Parents,” “Making a 
Personal Inventory,” etc. The staff uses this period for reviewing 
case histories, holding staff training meetings, and preparing 
future program material. 

After lunch the youngsters have another thirty-minute free 
period, when they can play ping pong, checkers, and quiet group 
games, write letters or read, or play the radio, phonograph, or 
television set. The supervisors help the more retiring youngsters 
to get into things and use the relaxed setting to make diagnostic 
observations. 

The section supervisors plan and conduct education periods 
using games, movies, and film strips based on the age and educa- 
tional level of the group at hand. This period is used to improve 
the child’s attitudes toward others, his skill in games, his under- 
standing of relationships, and to bring out any special abilities he 
may have. When some of his difficulties in getting along in a 
group are smoothed out, his need for hostile action will abate. 

Spiritual guidance is given by our chaplain and consists of 
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Sunday church service and two periods of two hours each during 
the week. The first hour of the period is used for the showing of 
film strips or movies, or for flannel board talks. During the 
second hour these are discussed either as a “Group Forum’”’ pro- 
gram or as a “Radio Quiz” show. The program is tape-recorded 
and played back during the afternoon story hour. Every young- 
ster participates in the second phase of the program and thus 
anticipates hearing his contribution on the playback. The material 
is non-sectarian and inter-denominational in content. The Sunday 
church service follows very closely a regular church program 
except that when the collection plate is passed, the children place 
in it the names of people whom they wish mentioned in the 
chaplain’s prayer. 

We have at least two periods of play in the yard every day to 
teach the children new skills and the principles of good sports- 
manship, to discover and develop leadership, and to provide an 
acceptable outlet for the prestige needs of the youngsters. 

During the afternoon rest period we have a story hour, which 
is piped through the speaker system into each child’s room. This 
provides the children with a period of physical quiet and mental 
stimulation and serves the secondary purpose of freeing the staff 
for training programs and meetings. 

Another interesting part of our program is “Psychological 
Group Activities,” the aim of which is to develop cooperation, 
stimulate mental activity, solve personal problems, develop in- 
sights, and serve as a means of working out psychological needs. 
The techniques most frequently used are the socio-drama and 
group discussion. Interest-arousing devices such as the tape re- 
corder and fictitious case histories are often employed. We have 
found that this period provides an excellent opportunity to make 
diagnostic observations regarding the children’s thought processes 
and needs. 

Each Sunday we have a period for supervised reading and 
creative story writing, which helps to extend and improve the 
children’s interest in literature and to provide them with an in- 
centive to express themselves. Very often the stories produced are 
diagnostically significant and provide excellent insight into the 
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thought processes of the child. Some of the stories are rewritten 
by the staff and worked into scripts which are recorded by the 
children for the story hour. 

After the children have showered and are settled in their 
rooms, the supervisors begin the period of individual counseling. 
The room lights are left on so that the children not being coun- 
seled can read or listen to the music played through their speaker. 
All new admissions are given counseling and any youngster may 
request it at any time. Children with behavior problems are 
counseled as a matter of course. This is done at the end of the 
day so that the supervisors will have had more time to study 
the chiid’s case history, make observations, and develop rapport 
with him. The supervisor and the child discuss the day’s activities 
in the light of the child’s adjustment, talk over observations made 
during the day, try to gain insight into the causes of the child’s 
behavior, and discuss ways of controlling actions. Very often 
during this friendly and informal conversation the child talks 
freely about his problems and fears. He also is provided with 
constructive material to think over as he drifts off to sleep. 

At the end of each tour of duty the supervisors write ob- 
servation notes on every child they have dealt with during their 
shift. These notes deal with general behavior, adjustment, 
physical condition, emotional needs, and any other attitudes or 
feelings revealed during the day. These observations are used 
as guides for the other shifts and aid the probation officers in 
their over-all planning for the child. 

Occasionally, as the result of an upsetting visit, a personality 
conflict, or failure of the program to meet a pressing need, a child 
will become abnormally disturbed. If the outburst is too severe 
to be handled in the group situation the auxiliary supervisor will 
suddenly find that he needs that particular child to help him do 
some little job in another part of the building. If the child’s 
needs are too great to be met by the auxiliary at this level the 
superintendent or assistant superintendent will step in and employ 
counseling or a cathartic interview technique. Regardless of 
what specific technique is used, isolation in the child’s room is 
regarded as the last resort, and when it does become necessary 
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every effort is made to take the sting out of punishment and to 
avoid humiliation. 

There are three general staff meetings each week. One is 
dedicated to formal staff training and the other two are unstruc- 
tured meetings used to work out general administrative problems 
and discuss individual cases. There is an additional meeting each 
month for the probation officers and supervisory staff. 

The program of the Dallas County Juvenile Home is still 
undergoing change and improvement, but our experience during 
the past two years indicates a need for intensive research in the 
area of programing. We have noted, for example, that different 
types of activity are especially significant for different aspects of 
adjustment. One activity will reveal the individual’s social ad- 
justment whereas another will prove most useful in structuring 
the fantasy processes operating in the child. A list that would 
correlate the observation possibilities with the activity would be 
most useful to the individual group worker charged with the re- 
sponsibility of making such observations. 

We have found that most of our “blow-ups” occur when the 
program or our handling of the child has failed to meet certain 
specific needs. We have further observed that some activities are 
much more successful in meeting specific needs than others, but 
that each activity has its value for certain individuals. We have 
set up some tentative ground rules for using these observations, 
but a great deal of research is still needed. We need more ac- 
curate knowledge of the activities that will meet specific needs and 
of the determinants involved in the acceptance or rejection of 
specific activities. 


Seeveee ane 


The Detention Home School 


STANLEY dA. BURNS 


UNDAMENTALLY, THE OBJECTIVES OF A DETENTION SCHOOL 
FE are the same as those of the juvenile court. The school unit is 
a part of the court team, which has as its goal the adjustment of 
problem children. 

We operate on the premise that when the court takes a child 
from the custody of his parents, it thereby assumes the respon- 
sibility, among all its other parental obligations to the child, of 
providing good school facilities. Just as we all feel that society 
in its detention program should give the child the best care to 
make up for what he has missed, so also we feel that we should 
not begrudge him the finest school equipment and facilities and the 
best of teachers while he is in our detention school. 

A Detroit Board of Education unit of the Department of 
Special Education operates the school at the Wayne County 
Juvenile Detention Home. This cooperation of the local board 
ensures the selection of teachers suited by training, personality, 
and experience for the unique work they have to do. 

I have heard some very labored and involved discussions 
about the interrelationship of detention home and school, but the 
relationship is a simple one, and one with which we are all famil- 
iar. In any problem of coordination and cooperation we simply 
ask the question, ‘‘What would any good parent and good school 
do about this?” The detention home in its role as parent should 
show the same interest and concern for its children in school as do 
conscientious parents anywhere. We as the school unit, in co- 
operation with the parents and community, will want to do what is 
best for the child. Part of our job is to provide a constructive 
program which will prevent deterioration due to idleness, 
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To describe briefly our year-round detention school in Detroit: 
We have a staff of ten teachers, all with special training and 
qualifications. Detroit Public Schools students are retained on 
their school rolls and are credited with school attendance while 
in detention. We obtain from each child’s school records his in- 
telligence score and grade achievement to help the detention 
school teachers in their work. Our day is a regulation school day, 
with the children’s time divided about equally between activity 
sessions and academic classes. Every child has three teachers, each 
in a different type of class situation—academic, gymnasium, and 
shop (homemaking for the girls). Academic classes are of the 
informal activity type insofar as classroom facilities and class size 
permit. The boys have two shop courses, geared to the interests 
of younger and older age groups. The homemaking course in 
the girls’ unit embraces a wide variety of interests, ranging from 
cooking and sewing to art and ceramics. 

Because of the shortness of time, the school program makes 
great use of audio-visual materials. We have excellent equipment 
such as film strip projectors, record players, a tape recorder, and 
FM radios with which to tune in to the Detroit Board of Edu- 
cation Radio Station WDTR. 

We think it particularly important to give these children a 
feeling of success and achievement. Papers which would never 
make the bulletin board in more exacting schools are hung on our 
board, and praise is given to children who previously had en- 
countered nothing but censure and failure. We recognize that our 
children are not the “talented musician,” the “star performer,” 
the class “brain.” We gear down accordingly and everyone gets 
a chance. For example our group singing, which may sound like 
the wailing of banshees, is nevertheless always encouraged. Our 
objective is a sense of belonging rather than a harmonious rendi- 
tion. 

The detention experience, fleeting though it may be in the total 
span of childhood and adolescence, is nevertheless crucial for the 
youngster. He is at a threshold which he may cross or not. Here 
he makes his decision, based on either the good counseling of 
warm-hearted adults, or the wild tales recounted so graphically 
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by his fellows in the ‘‘coldframe of crime” type of detention home. 
Sherwood Norman has said that a detention home should be a 
place of “‘de-tension,” and we feel that our school contributes 
toward easing the tension which all of these children are under. 
School is something familiar to every child. We try to make our 
classrooms as much as possible like those throughout the city. 
We feel that while in class our children often forget that they are 
in an institution with iron bars on the windows. 

Our teachers are trained in remedial work, and if we repair 
even one small weakness in reading or arithmetic skills we feel we 
have done something worthwhile. Class discussions are led by 
qualified teachers who can shape concepts of social responsibility 
at a time when our youngsters are particularly receptive to this 
kind of frank discussion. The tape recorder has proved a valu- 
able aid and some recent sound films on mental hygiene and 
human relations have been helpful. 

Good grouping is extremely important. Since the detention 
home population is heterogeneous, grouping is done primarily on 
the basis of chronological age and social maturity; academic 
achievement is secondary. We try to avoid placing very aggres- 
sive children in the same group with extremely passive ones. Chil- 
dren with sex problems are generally better off in a submissive 
group. Detention school units in larger homes should have an 
orientation section where a trained diagnostician can study the 
records and observe the behavior of each child and, in a day or 
two, decide on the school section which would be best for him. 
Good grouping helps to avoid “incidents,” promotes individual 
growth, and prevents deterioration or personality damage. 

It is an axiom of all detention home programs that regimenta- 
tion and stern discipline exist in direct ratio to group size. If we 
as administrators of detention homes and their school units sincere- 
ly want warm and kindly treatment for our wards, then it is im- 
perative that we provide space and personnel sufficient to keep 
class size down to a maximum of fifteen. A larger class neces- 
sitates increasingly strict room discipline. If there are more than 
twenty children with behavior problems in one class it is impossible 
for the teacher to do more than keep the roof on. Add a severely 
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disturbed child or two and you have bedlam, resulting in exclu- 
sion of the offending youngster, who needs acceptance and success, 
not rejection and failure. 

A detention school is no better than its teaching staff. The 
finest facilities are of no use if teaching is done by unimaginative, 
incompetent, or poorly adjusted teachers. Fortunately teacher- 
training institutions are now producing the specially qualified 
teachers we need to understand and help our problem children. 
Teachers should have a background of training in psychology or 
at least a strong grounding in mental hygiene. We must have pro- 
fessionally trained people in contact with the child in group situa- 
tions. We must have other professionally trained workers to see 
them as individuals, as for example in clinic interviews. These ob- 
servations of the children both as individuals and in relation to 
others in a group are of great diagnostic value and should be 
passed along to the juvenile court as another aid in making dis- 
position. Good detention care should provide study and observa- 
tion of the child twenty-four hours a day. But even the best 
trained teacher is unable to make much of a contribution to the 
diagnosis if group size demands regimentation, or if case history 
information is unavailable to him. Regimentation, of course, im- 
mediately destroys the relaxed atmosphere which permits the 
child to reveal what he is; and observation without case back- 
ground is, at best, a blind groping. 

A school staff must operate as an integral part of the detention 
home. This has been most successfully done where provision is 
made for regularly scheduled sessions of attendants, supervisors, 
school staff, social workers, and clinic workers with discussion 
centered in the children all are working with. Such interchange 
of observations promotes a constant staff growth, stimulates con- 
structive suggestions, and results in smooth, over-all coordination. 





Detention for the Youthful Offender 


HENRY J. PALMIERI 


_" SEEDS OF CRIMINALITY ARE SOWN IN THE BREAKDOWN 
of family living. “The weaker the structure of the family, 
the more vulnerable are the children to crime,” said Bertram 
Beck, director of the Special Research Delinquency Project of the 
Children’s Bureau. ‘In our slum areas and less favored rural 
communities, the struggle for life is intense and open display of 
social aggression is the order of the day. Children who are vul- 
nerable and who live under such conditions learn the lessons of 
the streets with ease. Such is the history of many of our young 
delinquents. When neighborhood life encourages crime and de- 
linquency, then family life must be extremely strong to protect the 
growing child.” 

Today's youngsters are growing up in a neighborhood atmos- 
phere of open aggression. Our whole world is geared to war. 
All about us we see evidence that customary social controls on 
behavior are breaking down. Under these circumstances, even the 
best of parents have difficulty raising children to good citizenship. 
Since these are universal problems we cannot expect specific tech- 
niques, either social or psychiatric, to abolish youth crime. We 
can, however, change the tenor of our own part of the world by 
encouraging the best that is in people, by organizing efforts in 
the interest of the broad community. One such effort might well 
be directed toward improving detention for youthful offenders, 
boys and girls sixteen and seventeen years old. 

Compared with those under sixteen, youthful offenders present 
a detention problem different in degree, not in kind. The 
symptoms may be different and the impact on the community 
more devastating, but the underlying causes are the same as for 
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the younger group. The sixteen- or seventeen-year-old boy or 
girl, whose behavior puzzles and confuses and sometimes defeats 
us, often strikes us as being “neither man nor boy,” “neither 
woman nor girl.” But brushing the youngster off in this way 
settles nothing for us or for him. Girls and boys of this age are 
struggling to rid themselves of childish impulses and behavior at 
the same time that they are “trying on,” as it were, the “heavy 
armor” of manhood and womanhood. Some of them find too 
big and too heavy the armor of responsibilities placed on them as 
they near the magic age of eighteen. 

To detention intake come all sorts of youthful offenders with 
all kinds of special problems—the homosexual, the arsonist, the 
rapist, the robber, the runaway. A brief sampling of the vexing 
problems they present to judges and detention administrators all 
over the country includes the following: (a) Some runaways in 
this age group are A.W.O.L. from their armed forces units. 
Knowing that they will be returned to their units to face disciplin- 
ary action, possibly a court martial, and that the detention home 
experience will not significantly affect their immediate future, 
they behave in a reckless and abandoned manner. (b) In some 
jurisdictions where the juvenile court does not have exclusive juris- 
diction of children sixteen and seventeen years old, youngsters in 
this age group are sentenced (e.g., by traffic courts) to the deten- 
tion home for terms up to four months. (c) Some detention 
homes receive youthful offenders remanded by the courts for non- 
support. (d) Some children in this age group are remanded 
after being held in contempt of court. 

When you add other boys and girls of this age sent to deten- 
tion homes—intoxicated youngsters, drug addicts, pregnant girls, 
nursing mothers, married girls, escapees from mental institutions 
apprehended after committing a delinquent act, youngsters who 
had been committed to a training school or some other institu- 
tion for long-term care and are temporarily remanded to the local 
detention home for custody pending removal to the institution to 
which they were committed, youngsters whom the police want 
held “‘en suspicion” while they proceed to investigate further— 
each group presenting a special administrative and supervisory 
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problem, you begin to get a smattering of the difficulties facing 
judges and detention home administrators. 

What are we to do about these problems? 

The first thing to do is to recognize that underlying all of 
them is the child’s conflict with authority. The second thing to do 
is to recognize that what jurisdiction we happen to be “sitting in,” 
what life experiences we had as adolescents, and what professional 
experience and training we may have will determine, first, whether 
he is to be handled as a juvenile or an adult; second, whether his 
delinquency is to be viewed as merely a matter of law demanding 
consequent punishment, or as a symptom of the maladjustment 
causing the delinquency. The latter distinction does not imply 
that society has no right to know what the child has done; it does 
mean that society has an obligation to find out why he has done it. 

Why is it so important to discover the “why” as well as the 
“what” of the offense? The question is best answered by a brief 
look at a couple of typical cases: 

Case 1.—About two months after her sixteenth birthday, 
Mary M. was referred to the court on a grand larceny complaint 
filed by the police, alleging that the girl stole nearly $300 from 
her employers, with whom she made her home as a domestic. 
Upon her arrest she was placed in the detention home as a “child 
who has no one responsible for her.” 

Mary was the only child of unmarried parents. It was al- 
leged that she had not been given proper care by her. mother and 
had been placed, at the age of six, with the paternal grandmother, 
who was then about sixty-four. Contact between Mary and her 
mother from this time until the mother died of tuberculosis eight 
years later was rare and superficial. The father, who had sub- 
sequently married and had two children by this marriage, spent 
some time at a tuberculosis hospital, then remained on as an 
employee, maintaining a home just off the hospital grounds. He 
did not see Mary at all the first fourteen years of her life. Thus, 
at a time when Mary most needed the love, guidance, and dis- 
cipline of an affectionate mother and father, she got nothing but 
poor substitute care from a grandparent who could hardly take 
care of herself. Not long after her mother died, Mary left her 
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grandmother’s home and went to live with her father and step- 
mother and their two children. This arrangement didn’t work out 
at all and Mary soon left to work as a domestic, living at her 
employer’s home. It was shortly after this that she was referred 
to the court. 

During her stay in the detention home Mary found it dif- 
ficult to adjust to a program geared to a younger group. Her 
desire for independence, for assuming greater responsibility for 
her own behavior and activities, plus her inability to see herself 
in the proper perspective, made it difficult in the beginning for 
the detention home to meet her needs and for Mary to adjust. 
Counseling services produced greater understanding of her prob- 
lems and Mary made a gradually better adjustment. Subsequent- 
ly, after a court hearing, she was released from detention care 
and placed with a maternal relative. 

Case 2.—John J., nearly seventeen years old, having been ar- 
rested for the theft of some clothing and jewelry valued at nearly 
$100, was placed in a detention home. 

John had spent his early years in an isolated rural area and 
found it difficult to adjust to the metropolitan community to which 
the family moved. Both parents had spent some time in institu- 
tions—his mother in a mental hospital, his father in a penitentiary. 
The state welfare department, assuming responsibility for John 
and his sister, had placed them in the state training school, where 
John was described as an “average boy.” John had also spent 
some time in an institution for dependent and neglected children. 
Later both he and his sister were placed in a boarding home, 
where he remained for a short time before absconding and going 
from town to town until apprehended for the theft mentioned 
above. In the detention home where he was kept for nearly three 
months, John failed to adjust, complained that the activities were 
“for the little kids,” that there was “nothing here for me,”’ that 
“none of us big guys can have any fun.” 

These two cases are mentioned only to emphasize the need for 
individualizing the handling of youth at least enough to provide 
some information about background and behavior and also to 
stress the importance of finding out about the ‘“‘gaps”’ in the lives 
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of these youngsters, who, more often than not, have been deprived 
of the elements of a healthy childhood—parents who would love 
them, guide and direct them, and discipline them when necessary. 
In addition, as we have seen here, they come from communities 
where these “gaps” are not bridged because of the lack of ade- 
quate child welfare services including detention care. 

But these are only two cases. What about the thousands of 
other youthful offenders? Let us examine, as an example, a large 
metropolitan community which, for last year, reported this 
statistical breakdown on its 5,032 delinquency complaints: 


Ages Total 
number 
f SSS 
cninuiiie Acts against | Beyond control | Truancy | Endangering 
property of parent self or 
or person or guardian others 
1589 (93%) 21 (1%) 
1788 (83%) (6%) | 42 (2%) 
870 (91%) (2%) | 10 (1%) 
Under 12 193 (92%) ee 2 (1%) 


5032 4440 156 75 


Nature and number of complaints 


Of the 4440 “‘acts against property or person” committed by 
youngsters of all ages, 1589, or 36%, were committed by the 
16-18 age group; 1788, or 40%, were committed by the 13-15 
group. Of the total of 361 “beyond control of parent or guard- 
ian” complaints, 93, or 26%, applied to the 16-18 group; 193, 
or 53%, applied to the 13-15 group. Similarly, in regard to be- 
havior “endangering self or others,” the 16-18 group is “half as 
guilty” as the 13-15 group. (None of the oldest boys was cited for 
truancy, as against 156 in the two younger age groups, but the 
significance of this blank is not that none was truant but that 
probably none was registered in school.) By and large the de- 
linquent behavior of the sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds does not 
differ markedly from that of the younger groups and they appear 
to come from the same environment as that of the younger de- 
linquents and to have the same background. Yet they seem to 
pose a special problem for us. We must ask ourselves the ques- 
tion, “‘Do they pose a special problem because they are somehow 
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different, or because we fail to understand them and hence fail to 
provide the kind of detention facility within which they can find a 
way to adjust?” 

In working with the youthful offender group we are dealing 
with manifestations of behavior which have their roots in the 
same basic structure that underlies the behavior of younger de- 
linquents. To deny this is to say that when a boy or girl becomes 
sixteen he becomes by that fact a different kind of human being 
from what he was before. If we accept the principle that from 
year to year, from the cradle to the grave, we change by degree— 
i.e., we change our style (our way of doing and saying things), 
but not our being—we see that these youngsters differ from one 
another in degree only. The same basic impulses, feelings of ag- 
gression, hostility, insecurity, anxiety, and fear, and the same 
drives for happiness, satisfaction, and success, exist in all these 
youngsters, in varying degrees. The older ones are sometimes 
more sophisticated and frequently they have been fumbling with 
their problems for a longer period, but most of them will respond 
to the same positive approach that is prescribed for the younger 
groups of delinquents. Whatever success we will have with them, 
it seems to me, will depend on our ability, first, to keep alive the 
drive for kappiness, satisfaction, achievement, and the feelings 
of hope and dignity; and second, on our ability to nurture and 
steer them along the right channels so that their behavior becomes 
acceptable to society, enabling them to take their rightful place in 
the community as useful citizens contributing to the welfare of 
the community. 

This will not be achieved as long as we look upon them as 
“different.” It will not be achieved as long as we use detention as 
a substitute for shelter care, for punishment, for casework ser- 
vices, for routine overnight care, for training schools, for resi- 
dent study and treatment centers, and as long as we use deten- 
tion care for parole violators awaiting return to the institutions 
from which they were paroled. It will not be achieved as long as 
some judges construe the investigating officer’s recommendation 
for a “psychological workup” to mean remanding the youngster 
to the detention home for a few days to “‘think it over.” 
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It will be achieved when, in accordance with the Standard 
Juvenile Court Act, we detain only those children whose of- 
fenses and problems are so serious or whose parental relationships 
are so strained that they would be almost certain to run away or 
commit other offenses prior to court disposition, even if intensive 
supervision were provided by a probation officer. It will be 
achieved if we stop detaining those children whose offenses and 
problems are of such a nature that repeated offenses or running 
away from home prior to court disposition can be stopped by in- 
tensive supervision by a probation officer, and if we stop detaining 
those children whose offenses and problems appear to be of such 
a minor nature that, even without special supervision by a proba- 
tion officer, they would be unlikely to run away or commit further 
offenses pending court disposition. 

Can this detention policy be applied to the sixteen- or seven- 
teen-year-old youth, too? The answer is yes. If we adhere to the 
principles suggested above and coordinate this policy with the 
work of the probation officer as he takes over from the law- 
enforcement officer and applies effective casework technique and 
supervision prior to the court disposition; if we add to this a 
specially designed detention facility with an adequate staff qualified 
to carry out a full program of casework, school, religious, and 
recreational services; if we make these services available beginning 
at intake—then we may hope to begin to meet the situation these 
youngsters pose for us at what may well be, for them, the cross- 
roads in their lives. At the point of detention ‘‘the child’s relation- 
ship to organized society takes on a positive or a negative tone. 
Detention may intensify his resentment toward society, however 
cooperative he may appear to be on the surface. Or it may begin 
to change his attitude toward authority by helping him to come 
to terms with himself, to understand something of the nature of 
his underlying problem and thus to accept and profit by the pro- 
bation or institutional treatment which lies ahead.’ 

After fifty years of operation, juvenile courts in all but a few 
states are still using jails and police lockups for the detention of 


1 Sherwood Norman, “Detention Intake,” Crime Prevention through Treat- 
ment, 1952 yearbook, National Probation and Parole Association, p. 141. 
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children for periods ranging from a few hours to several months. 
In all of Illinois, for example, there is only one detention home for 
the exclusive use of children requiring secure care pending court 
disposition—and even in the county where that facility is located, 
the jail is still used extensively for children of juvenile court age. 
Is it any wonder then that the youthful offender group, let alone 
the younger group, baffles us? 

What community which has a well-equipped, intelligently ad- 
ministered, adequately staffed detention home would state that 
the best place for the youthful offender is a jail? Detention for 
the youthful offender has “failed” only where it has never really 
been tried. 





Shelter Care in Emergency Situations 


SHERWOOD NORMAN 


Ww HAPPENS IN YOUR COMMUNITY WHEN A CHILD IS 
abandoned, neglected, abused, or is said to live in an “unfit 
home?” The answer to this question may reveal a great deal 
about the origin of the community’s delinquency, crime, and 
mental health problems. 

The way dependent and neglected children are handled, as I 
have seen it from coast to coast, is not in accord with our knowl- 
edge of what should be done nor with our demonstrated ability 
to do it. Not infrequently the first sign of a family crisis comes 
in the form of an emergency situation, which too often is met 
with emergency measures while the underlying problems are left 
to work themselves out or flare up again in more serious form. 
Except in the few communities having strong public child welfare 
services or well-staffed private agencies offering public protective 
services to children, good standards of protective services are 
almost unknown. 

Emergency service in child welfare is called for when a social 
agency has information that children are in immediate physical 
or moral danger. There are three broad though often interlock- 
ing types of emergency situations: 

1. Accidental situations, such as when a lost child needs care 
for a few hours, or when sudden illness or death leaves children 
stranded. 

2. Culture conflict situations, such as when a family moves 
from one setting where its way of living was accepted to another 
setting where it is not. 


*Presented at the Child Welfare League Section, National Conference of 
Social Work, Cleveland, Ohio, June, 1953. 
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3. Personal problem situations, such as when the parent’s or 
guardian’s frustration over personal problems leads to neglect, 
abuse, or desertion of his children. People do not neglect, abuse, 
or desert their children unless they have a problem with which 
they cannot cope. 

These three types of emergency situations are usually met 
by what is known as protective services, which, when they exist, 
are often found to emphasize emergency physical protection 
rather than long-range family casework protection. Where they 
do not exist, the nature of protective services is frequently mis- 
understood and in need of re-interpretation. 

The following discussion will be confined to emergency services 
for uncared for and neglected children. It will attempt to (1) 
clarify the meaning of protective services, (2) outline existing 
and recommended types of shelter care, and (3) indicate some 
of the problems of community organization in providing emer- 
gency service in child welfare. 


The Real Emergencies 


The most significant thing about emergency situations is that 
most of them are not real emergencies. Make no mistake about 
it, however, there are emergency situations in child welfare. When 
a mother leaves her four-year-old daughter sitting on the edge of 
a bar, tells the bartender she will be right back, and never returns 
—when children are in immediate physical danger in their own 
home or neither relatives nor neighbors can take them in follow- 
ing a fire or an eviction—when young children are left unsuper- 
vised and in immediate physical need—when children are left 
stranded by the sudden hospitalization, or more frequently, by 
the sudden arrest and jailing of their parents—all of these are 
emergency situations calling for emergency services. They occur 
with an unexpectedness which leaves the children in a state of fear 
and anxiety, sometimes panic. Separated from their parents, 
they need a caseworker skilled in understanding children, and they 
need a temporary home with substitute parents to give them 
shelter care. These two services, casework and care, are the key- 
note of all emergency services to children. The quality of case- 
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work and the type of care given has everything to do with whether 
the children are, in fact, protected or whether their experience at 
the hands of a well-meaning society will backfire in distrust of 
adults and the authority they represent. 

The “protection” of little children has terrific appeal. Con- 
scientious law-enforcement agents, probation officers, and wel- 
fare workers sometimes view protection as if it consists only of 
taking the child away from “unfit” parents. Their first thought is 
to remove the youngster from the threatening condition to an 
institution where he will be safe. This view considers the child’s 
physical circumstances but overlooks his emotional needs. 


The Seeming Emergencies 


Even very young children can understand the emergency in- 
herent in an accident which separates them from their parents. 
But it is next to impossible for them to understand why they have 
to be removed from their homes and their parents suddenly and 
without warning merely because some official considers them 
neglected. Conditions which shock the community are seldom 


shocking to the very young child. 

Many seeming emergencies arise as the result of complaints of 
the symptomatic type. Neglect, lack of supervision, or the ‘‘unfit 
home“ label is often attached to parents whose unsolved personal 
problems have piled up on them. Parents do not neglect their 
children deliberately. Child neglect occurs as the direct or indirect 
result of problems which parents are unable to resolve—problems 
which could still be solved if effective assistance reached the par-. 
ents early enough. 

Many investigators regard the parents with whom they deal 
as either deliberately neglectful or completely indifferent. These 
impressions are often obtained as a result of the investigator’s 
initial approach to the family following the complaint. The usual 
practice is to warn, threaten, and dismiss. The use of shelter care 
as a threat and even as a means of parental punishment is not 
uncommon. Children may be kept for several days or several 
weeks until the parents promise to reform, at which time the 
youngsters are returned as a reward. Should the parents fail to 
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make or fail to keep such a promise, procedure is usually initiated 
to remove the children to a foster home or institution. 

As we all know, such protective services may not really pro- 
tect. Children, as well as the parents, resent the shelter place- 
ment, however little they may express their feeling to the worker. 
Much of this resentment carries over to the later foster home 
placement. When workers have caseloads so heavy that they 
cannot prepare the child adequately for foster home placements, 
or cannot assist the foster parents with problems which arise 
under care, or cannot anticipate the need for a change in foster 
care, one foster home after another “blows up.”’ Each time this 
happens it is another emergency; the child wonders whether his 
next abode will be a shelter home or a detention institution and 
this suspense is added to his general anxiety. All told, the cost 
is high to the children, the parents, and the taxpayers. 

One of the outstanding features of the whole process is that 
society, having found the parents unable by themselves to meet 
the responsibility of caring for their children, may completely re- 
move this responsibility from them without any real continuing 
help. Except in certain extreme cases of mental or physical handi- 
cap, the family could be helped by casework, applied at the point 
of crisis, to solve its own problems, meet its responsibilities, and 
maintain its relationship to the community with self-respect. 

This process may be well known to workers in private agencies 
whose clients come to them seeking help, but the people who re- 
quire emergency service because of child neglect or abuse are 
usually suspicious of anyone who wants to help them even though 
they know they need help. That the solid family casework job 
can be done even with ‘“‘marginal”’ families has been proved by 
those few private agencies which have specialized in protective 
services. It has been proved by child welfare divisions of depart- 
ments of welfare which in some states have successfully taken 
over the community’s entire dependency and neglect problem. 
The family casework demonstration project sponsored by the 
New York City Youth Board and the New York City Depart- 
ment of Welfare has also shown that families who resist help 
can be brought to accept it constructively. 





Shelter Care in Emergency Situations 


Shelter Care—Today and Tomorrow 


Shelter care, defined as the temporary care of children in 
physically unrestricted facilities pending longer term foster care 
or return to their own homes, should be used as an incidental tool 
in family casework, not as a routine solution to emergencies. It 
is often confused with detention care, which is defined as the care 
of children in physically restricted facilities pending investigation 
and disposition by the court. 

It will be noted that detention care is administered exclusive- 
ly for the court, while shelter care is a community child welfare 
service not only for the court but for other public and private 
child-placing agencies as well. Satisfactory detention care requires 
a specially designed fireproof building (secure yet homelike) to 
replace jails or jail-like facilities. Shelter care is best given by 
specially selected and subsidized foster family homes, or special 
institutions for temporary care entirely separate from deten- 
tion facilities. 

Nationally, shelter care presents a far better picture than de- 
tention. In most counties, the smaller ones, the welfare worker 
somehow manages to find a foster home where he can take 
neglected children in emergencies, though he may have to hunt 
all over the county at a late or inconvenient hour or may even 
have to take the child into his own home. Not infrequently the 
sheriff's wife at the jail will take in children when other homes 
can’t be found. Occasionaliy, neglected youngsters have been 
locked in county jails for lack of other facilities. Some of the 
larger counties try to economize by using a single institution for 
shelter and detention, providing substandard care for both types. 
Some of these so-called detention homes are also all-purpose in- 
stitutions, incongruously serving as resident child health centers, 
training schools for delinquents, prenatal centers for unmarried 
mothers, schools for truants, etc. 

In the all-secure detention facility which is misused for shelter, 
dependent youngsters of all ages mingle with disturbed delinquent 
adolescents in a program geared to the delinquent group. In a 
shelter institution which is misused for detention, dependent chil- 
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dren, while living in an open facility, are constantly threatened 
that if they don’t behave they will be placed in tne lock-up rooms 
provided for the delinquents. In the shelter misused for detention 
the program is geared to the dependent child but inhibited by the 
presence of delinquent youngsters who present a constant runaway 
threat. Even when detained and sheltered children are kept in 
separate wings in the same building or in adjoining buildings, the 
stigma attached to the detained group, however fine their pro- 
gram, pervades and is felt keenly by the sheltered group. 

Shelter facilities ought to provide the type of care which 
children should have received in their own homes. Older school 
age children can accept group life temporarily, but babies and 
young children, particularly during the crisis of temporary care, 
need the closeness of a parent substitute in a family situation. 
Thus, a congregate institution for all children who require tem- 
porary shelter is not a satisfactory arrangement; a variety of 
facilities is required. 

In a small community there is no doubt that shelter care is 
best given by foster family (boarding) homes, subsidized to pro- 
vide extra compensation to foster parents who must keep their 
home open at all hours to receive children so filthy and fearful 
that they need many hours of special care. 

In some large communities boarding homes are not easily 
found. Moreover, law-enforcement and other agencies cannot 
make good use of homes scattered throughout the area. One 
or more full-time staff persons need to be on duty to place children 
in an available home, arrange for immediate physical and medical 
care, and give support to the foster parents. This arrangement 
is expensive in staff time, which must include transporting chil- 
dren to and from clinics and courts, particularly where siblings 
may be in different foster homes. Some communities have found 
it satisfactory to use a very small home-type institution for school- 
age children and subsidized foster homes for babies and younger 
children. 

The ideal arrangement in a large community is a cottage-type 
institution specially designed and constructed for shelter care. 
Separate units for not more than six children, designed for tem- 
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porary foster care and staffed with a resident couple or qualified 
housemother, should be provided for babies and pre-school chil- 
dren. (Disturbed youngsters and those with special problems, such 
as epileptic and feebleminded children who confuse group life and 
are confused by it, should also receive this foster home type of 
care.) Each unit designed as a single story dwelling should have 
its own separate living and sleeping areas; if an apartment-type 
building is called for, each unit ought to be laid out on a single 
floor to make for ease in supervision. 

Other units with a capacity of from eight to ten school-age 
children could be provided in duplex buildings with combination 
resident and nonresident staffs. A small administration building 
would house school, medical, and casework services, as well as 
offices for admission and supervisory functions, including parent 
visiting. Indoor and outdoor play equipment and a wide variety of 
play materials for each age group should be available on open 
shelves and in accessible storage spaces. The varying play needs 
of each group, so often overlooked in shelter facilities, are as 
necessary for the mental health of deprived children as is food for 
their physical health. 

With such an institution the large counties can maintain the 
advantages of foster home care without its disadvantages. A 
central place is provided to which law-enforcement officers may 
bring children at any hour. A caseworker can get on the job im- 
mediately and there are facilities for physical cleanup and im- 
mediate medical examination not so easily arranged from foster 
homes. The small units function exactly as foster homes, except 
that they are owned by the county and specially designed for the 
purpose, with none of the structural. disadvantages of typical 
foster homes. Moreover, they are always available even though 
personnel may change. Also, the temporary foster parents can 
have closer supervision with support and assistance in difficult 
behavior problems from a caseworker who, because he is ‘on 
call,” can keep the substitute parents from projecting their own 
emotional needs upon upset children and can make it possible for 
the shelter to relieve the child from anxieties and tensions while 
preparing him for the more permanent relationships ahead. 
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Everyone gives lip service to avoiding shelter care for chil- 
dren unless absolutely necessary; yet, between counties of com- 
parable size there are extreme variations in the use of emergency 
shelter care. One county of two hundred thousand holds a larger 
daily average number of children in its shelter facilities for tem- 
porary care than a city of two million. The explanation for the 
difference is the lack of child welfare services in the smaller com- 
munity, with resulting emphasis on authoritative control. The 
emergency nature of most dependency and neglect complaints is 
read into the situation by the investigating officer. 

The process of removing a child from his home is a matter 
which has been given too little attention. Removal by strangers 
from the only environment which has meant physical and emotion- 
al security to him may be a traumatic experience for a child. Giv- 
ing adequate explanation to the child according to his age level, 
arranging for the parent to accompany him whenever possible, 
making sure that no pre-school or young school-age child is ever 
removed from his home without seeing that he selects some prized 
possession to clutch in his hand—these are not mere sentimental- 
isms but precautions demanded by the most elementary require- 
ments of mental health in the handling of young children. 

The relationship between the shelter and the agency working 
with the family should be close, with up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion exchanged. The child needs constant reassurance that some- 
thing is being done; the shelter needs as much background in- 
formation as possible to handle more intelligently the sheltered 
youngster ; the casework agency needs a summary of observations 
on the child’s physical and psychological needs as seen by those 
who have been responsible for him twenty-four hours a day. 

Shelter care is just what the term implies—temporary care. 
A thirty-day maximum limit of stay should be established and 
priority given by the caseworker to children in shelter. But equal- 
ly important is a constant need for aggressive action to make 
known any lack of foster homes or other community resources 
which results in overpopulating the shelter or prolonging the 
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period of care. In some communities the failure to anticipate the 
need for transferring a child from one foster home to another re- 
sults in a crisis exploding the child into a shelter facility. Shelter 
care can serve a valuable purpose in giving a child a breather in a 
neutral environment, provided skillful casework helps him under- 
stand his past experience and prepares him to meet the situation 
ahead. However, this use of shelter should be reserved for chil- 
dren too disturbed to move directly from one placement to an- 
other, even with the understanding help of a skillful worker. 


Responsibility for Providing Emergency Service 


Confusion about responsibility for providing emergency ser- 
vice in child welfare is widespread. The fundamental purpose of 
the juvenile court was to assure protection to children who would 
otherwise come before the criminal courts. Early in the century, 
as the juvenile court was developing, it found itself the principal 
and sometimes the only child welfare agency in the community. 
Because of its broad jurisdiction and lack of other community ser- 


vices for children, it assumed the burden of a wide variety of child 
welfare services, ranging from health and foster home placement 
to adoption investigations and financial aid. 

A recent article by Sol Rubin points out that “juvenile court 
proceedings in neglect cases are not against parents, but the chil- 
dren themselves are subject to the order of the court... . The 
problem is to avoid action against the child while still intervening 
to overcome the neglect.’? In some states parents can be placed 
in jail for contributing to the neglect of their children, who are 
then removed to a shelter where they may be subject to another 
kind of neglect by the community. However, punishment of par- 
ents on “contributing” charges has been shown to be of dubious 
value and the threat to relieve them of their proper responsibility 
often complicates rather than solves the underlying problem.? 
Unless we do something more constructive than relieving an im- 


1“Protecting the Child in the Juvenile Court,” Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology, and Police Science, November-December, 1952, pp. 426, 427. 

2“What’s This about Punishing Parents?” Paul W. Alexander, Federal 
Probation, March, 1948, 
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mediate emergency, it will become more and more difficult to 
break the vicious circle of today’s neglected children becoming 
the parents of tomorrow’s neglected and delinquent children. The 
court’s role is limited by the resources of the community. Most 
communities do not have sufficient family casework services to 
begin to meet present needs. If a neglected child is placed in a 
shelter facility for his protection, the court usually has little 
choice but to return him to his parents, threatening longer term 
removal unless conditions improve. 

In those few Eastern cities which early established public pro- 
tective services to children in private agencies, the juvenile courts 
did not attempt to compete with or duplicate them, but made full 
use of their professional services to investigate and supervise de- 
pendency and neglect cases. They still do. Elsewhere in the 
country the development of private agencies free to select their 
clients at intake has not been sufficient to meet emergency service 
needs realistically. Schools of social work have oversold the idea 
that a person cannot be helped unless he seeks help; hence most 
private agencies do not give service to those who disguise their 
need for help for fear of facing personal problems, or to those 
who find it easier to respond to authority. 

During the past twenty years the increasing development of 
child welfare services in county departments of welfare has made 
it possible for dependency and neglect and even minor delinquency 
matters to be handled out of court on a family casework basis, 
leaving the juvenile court free to concentrate on the more serious 
delinquency problems. In some states this is the accepted practice. 
Dependency jurisdiction, already removed from the NPPA’s 
Standard Juvenile Court Act, is still included in juvenile court 
jurisdiction in many states. 

While the dividing line between delinquent and neglected 
children is not always clear (both being children with problems), 
the difference lies in the fact that the probation department deals 
directly with the delinquent youth as well as with his family in 
effecting change of his behavior, whereas the casework process 
with the neglected child is focused not on the child but on the 
parent. 
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Less than 50 per cent, often less than 25 per cent, of the 
cases referred to the juvenile court become official court cases. 
What happens to the other 50 to 75 per cent referred to the 
juvenile court but dismissed as not coming under its jurisdiction ? 
What is done for the great number of families whose situations 
are not serious enough to warrant court action but who are in need 
of assistance if matters are not to grow worse? The usual answer 
is nothing. Rarely do they get beyond the intake desk. Some pro- 
bation departments do work with these non-court families by pro- 
viding “informal” casework. Other probation departments refer 
them to agencies providing family casework, but few parents on 
whom there have been complaints are willing to take the initiative 
to go to another agency after they know there are no grounds for 
court action. It would be better if complaints could go directly 
to a nonauthoritative agency since the reason for referral is real 
and imminent and the need for casework more easily sold. The 
court can then be used as a constructive tool, but only when there 
is clear need for it to assume jurisdiction. 

Thus the community needs, first, a voluntary family casework 
agency accepting protective cases, and second, a cooperative and . 
frequently reviewed referral plan between that agency and the 
court. 

In most states the point of dismissal at court intake is the 
point on which we should focus our attention. That is where we 
find an extraordinary amount of misunderstanding of agency 
functions and a conspicuous lack of proper interagency referrals. 
Over and over one sees a struggle for power and a jockeying for 
position between the court and the department of public welfare. 
The court is fearful of becoming a rubber stamp and losing its 
child welfare prerogatives, whether or not they are used. The 
welfare department is struggling to provide and interpret child 
welfare services and fighting off the persistent concept that relief 
is the only aspect of welfare it handles. In a few communities 
the cold war waged just beneath the veneer of outward coopera- 
tion is so bitter that children and their families in need of service 
receive none because no referrals are made from one agency to 
another. 
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Add to this a background of conflicting personalities, of the 
trained worker’s patronizing attitude pitted against the untrained 
worker’s defensiveness, and you have a picture of what a national 
consultant finds in a great many communities. 

But the picture is not all black. We are learning that “pro- 
tecting” children from physical neglect by suddenly removing 
them from their homes may begin a cycle of emotional neglect 
which can be disastrous. More and more communities are re- 
sponding to the leadership of skillful community council executives 
who are helping agencies examine their own and each other’s func- 
tions critically and with a view toward establishing sound and fre- 
quently reviewed policies of interagency referrals. As this occurs, 
emergency services in child welfare become part of a community 
plan for providing intensive child and family casework, which 
begins at the point of first complaints and realistically recognizes 
the need for small caseloads. Such a plan will reduce the number 
of “emergencies”; when properly carried out, it will also drastical- 
ly reduce repeated referrals for delinquency and child neglect. 





The Prison Problem 








The Significance of Prison Riots 


SANFORD BATES 


7 WAVE OF PRISON DISTURBANCES THAT SWEPT THROUGH 
our state and federal prisons in 1952, during which much 
property was destroyed and guards and inmates were casualties, 
was probably the most serious in the whole history of penal de- 
velopments in America. Prison administrators were aghast and, 
in some cases, frankly puzzled as to how to account for such an 
epidemic. Some of the disturbances had causes more or less 
directly related to the riots; in other cases it was rather difficult 


to assign causes that would justify such demonstrations. 


Facts Generally Ignored 


Before discussing some of these causes and the remedies for 
the situations, I should like to call attention to a few facts that 
sometimes have been overlooked: 

1. The epidemic of riots has been referred to as an American 
phenomenon, but it was not. I received not long ago a copy of a 
South African prison journal in which I was surprised to find 
that these prison demonstrations had taken place all over the 
globe. Perhaps the most serious riot was recorded in Anchieta 
Island Convict Prisons, near Sao Paulo, in Brazil; other dis- 
turbances took place in the Corrientes Prison in Argentina and at 
Quimbaya Prison, Colombia. During the same troubled period a 
revolt broke out in the Kaliososok Prison, Indonesia, which was 
overcome only when the combined strength of the police and 
the army forced the prisoners to surrender. As well as troubles 
on this side of the peaceful border, prison mutinies occurred at 
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the Guelph Prison in Ontario and in the Central Prison in 
Montreal. And of course we have all read of the repeated dif- 
ficulties in controlling prisoners of war in Korea. 

2. In most cases but a small fraction of the population par- 
ticipated in the riot. 

3. The first demonstrations were forcibly brought to the at- 
tention of the public; subsequently any slight occurrence in a 
prison could easily be magnified beyond its importance. Some of 
the disturbances referred to as riots in the various lists given out 
by magazine writers would in other times have passed as merely 
routine incidents in the difficult administration of a penal in- 
stitution. 

4. The very character of penal administration as developed 
under the liberal policies in most American states made these 
demonstrations possible. If a policy had been employed of lock- 
ing up every man in solitary, as was the rule in many western 
European countries up to quite recently, none of these demonstra- 
tions could have taken place. It is only because in America we 
have permitted more freedom in our administration of prisons 
that men are enabled to make demonstrations such as those that 
occurred during the spring of 1952. Some of the public do not 
yet realize that solitary confinement is almost unknown in many 
of our prisons. The men eat together in a large mess hall, with 
slight supervision; they work together in shops where expensive 
machinery is provided for them; they have outdoor and indoor 
recreation en masse; and to a great extent they live a much more 
normal existence than was possible in the traditional prison. This 
fact is stated without any intention of expressing regret that this 
is so because most prison administrators feel that the former ab- 
normal type of prison confinement merely postponed rehabilita- 
tion and made it more difficult to work a change of character in 
the prison. But there is no gainsaying the fact that such relaxed 
administration for our penal institutions makes demonstrations 
possible. 

5. At the same time that we have relaxed the old stringent 
rules of confinement in our prisons, we have also greatly expanded 
our probation and parole practices so that many men who would 
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be no particular problem in our institutions are spared the neces- 
sity of going to prison and are given a second chance in the com- 
munity. This has been a magnificent contribution toward progres- 
sive penology, but it has not made the administration of our pri- 
sons any easier. 


Climate of Modern Penology 


An air of unrest has permeated our whole American civiliza- 
tion. We have been through a great deal in the last two or three 
decades: two world wars in which our whole population par- 
ticipated to an extent never before experienced; a long and severe 
depression with tremendous unemployment; new effort by gov- 
ernment at all levels-to remedy the situation through dole and 
made work; growth of the belief among our less thoughtful fel- 
low citizens that force and violence are appropriate means to ob- 
tain an end. 

We have seen this demonstrated in our training schools, in 
our public schools, and even in many of our universities, and also 
to some extent in our industrial relationships. Men have organ- 
ized to get what they want, even though in some cases they have 
had to break contracts to do so. 

In our training schools for delinquents the number of escapes 
has doubled and trebled in recent years, and in one eastern institu- 
tion, which has an outstanding reputation as a training school for 
juvenile delinquents, 600 escapes were recorded, in one year, out 
of a population of 430. When individuals under restraint can 
express their resentment by running away, that is one thing; 
when they cannot on account of a prison wall, they seek another 
method of attracting public attention. 

Those of us who have seen the development of our penal and 
correctional systems in the last twenty-five years have noted in- 
creasing difficulty in handling the juvenile delinquent. Some of 
the traditional controls exercised over him by the home, the 
church, and the school seem to be missing, and to our reform- 
atories and training schools in recent years has come a much more 
restless, independent, and ungovernable type of individual than 
formerly. 
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That a hundred years ago very few people knew or cared 
much what went on inside a prison is mentioned not as a reason 
for the recent disturbances but merely as an indication of a dif- 
ference in the age in which we are living. If they cared it was 
rather difficult for them to find out. Today most prisons have 
ample communication with the outside. All of our prisoners see 
their relatives at frequent intervals; they may see a lawyer when- 
ever they need legal advice; if they do not have the daily news- 
paper, they do have weekly news magazines, and in a large 
majority of our state penitentiaries they have the radio, over 
which they can get the news at any time. They have free access 
to the courts, and the number of writs of habeas corpus brought 
every year, a large majority of which are without foundation, 
indicates the degree to which they avail themselves of the 
opportunities at hand. No one familiar with the circumstances 
could say nowadays that great abuses exist in prison which would 
not with reasonable promptness become known to the outside 
world. 

But here again this fact has not made the administration of a 
prison any easier. While the great majority of our inmates are 
cooperative, anxious to do their time and start life over again, 
there is always a disturbing though small proportion of psycho- 
paths, long-termers, megalomaniacs, and those who want to attract 
attention to themselves and assume a place of revolutionary 
leadership within the institution. These men carry a potential for 
disturbance far beyond the proportion of their numbers. 

The public is entitled to know what goes on inside a prison. 
At the same time it is very difficult for a prison administrator to 
cope with the competitive character of news distribution, especially 
in times of stress when he feels that publicity may defer or impede 
the restoration of order within his institution. We have not only 
newspapers but also several competing channels of information: 
the newsreels, the radio and television, and the picture magazines, 
each determined not to be outdone by its competitors. I do not 
say that these news distributors fomented the disturbances, but I 
do say that in one or two instances that I am familiar with they 
probably postponed the settlement of the issue. 
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We tried in New Jersey to give an adequate, fair, and truth- 
ful account to the public of what was taking place in the prison. 
We realized the danger that would come if we could not get con- 
trol of the situation speedily, and the only limitation which was 
put on the distributing of news was whether or not action taken 
or entry permitted in the prison would postpone the restoration 
of order. Some of our decisions did not please persons outside 
whose mission is to get the news and treat it in an entertaining and 
perhaps sensational manner. 

I asked the governor for the appointment of an impartial in- 
vestigating committee as soon as the disturbances in the state had 
reached a point where the request seemed justified, and he com- 
plied. The members of the committee went thoroughly into the 
reasons for the disturbances and the remedies for conditions. They 
filed a 174-page report, accepted by the press and the public alike. 
In it they recounted the fact that they had talked to officials and 
officers; they had held public hearings; they had talked at length 
with committees of the inmates and had seen them in private, with- 
out the presence of prison officials. 

It would seem as though ample investigation had been held. 
Therefore, when a broadcasting company demanded the privilege 
of talking to inmates in segregation, we denied the request, feel- 
ing that the projected interviews were unnecessary and might 
stimulate further disorder. 

The company then gave broadcast time to certain persons, 
unnamed on the program, who claimed to be ex-inmates and were 
critical of the prison. 

If we are expected to appear in public to answer for our ac- 
tions and to tell the truth, it does seem as though critics of. the 
system should be subjected to the same requirement. 


Causes of Disturbance 

I am now going to review briefly the causes which led to the 
disturbances in the state with which I am most familiar. At times 
New Jersey has been referred to as the state where the epidemic 
of prison riots started. As stated above, this was not so. Other 
parts of the world had prison riots long before we did, and in the 
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United States a major disturbance in Utah and one or two minor 
ones in California preceded ours. Costly and dismaying as they 
were, we can say of our experiences that no prisoner or employee 
was killed or wounded, that no concessions were made as long as 
the men were in rebellion, with the exception of the assurance 
that their grievances would be listened to by an impartial com- 
mittee. All inmates whose participation in these disturbances was 
proved have been punished. 

It is interesting to speculate whether these disturbances have 
a contagion element. They would seem to, but if that is true in 
prison disturbances, it must be true in the wave of college demon- 
strations that swept through the country at about the same time 
that trouble was going on in the penal institutions. 

Briefly recounted, the causes of disturbances in our state were 
the following: 

1. Political control of the management of the prison. 

2. An outdated, archaic, and overcrowded building. 

3. Long delay in filling civil service positions, with the re- 
sult that more than half of our staff were untrained and had only 
temporary status. 

4. Lack of work opportunities, so that 30 per cent of our 
inmates were idle. 

5. A residual inequity in parole laws. 

6. Failure to set up a system of communication with the in- 
mate group whereby such discrepancies in parole law and in other 
management features could be explained. 

7. An attempt by the central office to enforce certain rules in 
the penitentiary without the willing cooperation of the warden. 

8. Restrictive decisions by the courts which denied some 
classes of prisoners certain commutation rights. 

Fifteen years ago, in my book, Prisons and Beyond, I pointe. 
out that in most prison riots there had to be two elements present: 
a basic cause of unrest in the prison, and an immediate occurrence 
which touched off a demonstration. A riot could not happen, I 
stated, unless both of these elements—a foundation of dissatisfac- 
tion, and an incident that sparks dissatisfaction into rebellion— 
were present. This was true to an extent in the New Jersey dem- 
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onstrations. With a little more time we would have been able 
to remedy all of the situations referred to above. Not until 
November, 1951, after a struggle of many, many years, were we 
able to get the state constitution amended so as to bring the prison 
within the family of institutions, where the career system was 
completely in effect. But before our new warden could get the 
help of the legislature in remedying some of the conditions, the 
igniting incident occurred. This was in the shape of certain anony- 
mous disclosures by disgruntled employees, which led one of the 
influential newspapers in New Jersey to start an attack upon 
the prison. The charges made to the newspaper by these anony- 
mous critics never were proved, but there is no doubt that this 
opportunity to gain an audience was grasped by a small propor- 
tion of the prisoners and that it led to the demonstrations. 

The bitter fact in the whole business was that New Jersey 
has been credited with one of the most advanced penal and cor- 
rectional systems in the whole civilized world. Our Diagnostic 
Center, recently established, has been admired by visitors from 
many different countries. Our Child Treatment Center at Allaire; 
the open reformatories at Clinton and Annandale; the group work 
experiments at “Highfields” and Bordentown; the fine Boys’ 
School at Jamesburg, made famous by the late Calvin Derrick; our 
statewide parole system, with a new full-time parole board, which 
succeeded the anomalous Court of Pardons procedure—all have 
contributed to secure the admiration of people who are interested 
in these matters and have brought visitors to us from all over 
the world. This is what led the Federal Prison Bureau, in its 
analysis of the situation at the Trenton prison, to use the follow- 
ing language in its Handbook of Correctional Institution Design 
and Construction, published in 1949: 


This state has plodded along with an antiquated and overcrowded 
plant for nearly eighty years and still has this penal mosaic as a mill- 
stone about the neck of one of the most enlightened systems of 
correctional institutions and administrations in the country. 


As soon as the prison did come within the family of institu- 
tions, our department set to work and up to now has taken the 
following steps. (Many of these improvements were started 
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before the riots took place. Although the riots impeded progress 
in one respect, they did help focus public attention in another di- 
rection—and that was good.) 

1. A career man has been appointed warden and has already 
given the state a graphic illustration of the difference between 
political qualifications for appointment and the qualifications 
drawn from training and experience. 

2. The first appropriation of $4,800,000 for a new prison 
has been granted and a tentative site has been chosen. 

3. The parole laws have been amended. 

4. New interpretations by the parole board have relieved 
much of the tension brought about by inequities in parole pro- 
cedures. 

5. A new director has been appointed for the State Use Divi- 
sion and already new life has been injected into the industries, 
with the result that production has been increased and more men 
have been employed. There is still room for improvement; some 
labor and industrial leaders have an ingrained prejudice against 
permitting prisoners to work, but idleness is being reduced and the 
situation will, we hope, gradually improve. 

6. Prison guard salaries have been increased until they are 
next to the highest in the country. Several examinations have 
been held and the temporary list of officers has been almost en- 
tirely replaced by men who have passed the examination. 

7. A number of persons specially qualified for guidance work 
have been employed and educational opportunities for prison 
personnel have been greatly expanded. 

At the time of the disturbances, and shortly thereafter, the 
management of the prison and of the Department of Institutions 
and Agencies undertook to confer with the inmates in order to 
obtain accurate information about what their real and fancied 
grievances were. They were permitted to make a list of their 
complaints and the department has carefully gone over every one 
of them, taking action where it was warranted and explaining its 
attitude with reference to the rest of them. 

Those who. had been proved to be leaders in the revolt and 
were therefore responsible for the property damage have been 
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punished and segregated. But as has been repeatedly said, we 
have not failed to recognize the decent attitude shown by the 
great proportion of inmates in both of the institutions where 
demonstrations took place. 

I suspect that throughout the country where disturbances took 
place, most of the complaints that had some justification behind 
them were no different from the points raised in New Jersey. 
With respect to the influence of politics upon the situation it 
would certainly seem as though there was more evidence of dis- 
turbance in states where frequent turnover on all levels of per- 
sonnel is the practice than in states where civil service and a career 
system are rather well entrenched. All prison men who realize 
this were glad to notice recently that the attorney general of the 
United States, recognizing the importance of keeping the Federal 
Prison Bureau on a career basis, has reappointed its director, 
James V. Bennett, who has given practically his whole life to the 
establishment of a sound and thorough prison system throughout 
the country. 

The American Prison Association, distressed by the huge 
volume of publicity, most of it sensational, a great deal of it ex- 
aggerated, and some of it calculated to misinform the public, ap- 
pointed a committee last February to draw up a factual state- 
ment with reference to prison riots and the remedies. After con- 
ferring with prison administrators throughout the land, this com- 
mittee (which, under the chairmanship of Richard A. McGee of 
California, has done a magnificent job) came to roughly the same 
conclusions as those I outlined above. The seven basic causes of 
prison rioting are given as follows in the committee’s statement: 

Inadequate financial support 

Substandard personnel 

Enforced idleness 

Lack of professional leadership and programs 
Excessive size and overcrowding of institutions 


Political domination and motivation of management 
Bad sentencing practices 


The committee’s pamphlet goes on to call attention to the im- 
portance of maintaining a good general level of morale among 
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inmates and tells how that can be done. It states that any sub- 
stantial repetition of last year’s disturbances can be avoided with 
adequate channels of communication, with alertness to real 
grievances, and with a positive program for disciplinary control. 
It gives wise advice about how to prepare for a disturbance, what 
to do when one occurs, and how to keep the situation on an even 
keel so that basic reasons for disturbances will not arise. 

This pamphlet makes it plain, as has been made plain by ad- 
ministrators for many years, that the public can no longer disre- 
gard its obligation to the prison. The public has a role to play in 
this great public drama at the point of providing adequate appro- 
priations for trained staff and up-to-date buildings, in regard to 
permitting and encouraging worthwhile industries in prison, at 
the moment of release by giving employment and guidance to the 
discharged prisoner, and by a general attempt to understand the 
problem of the prison as it relates to the whole question of the re- 
duction of crime. 


The Lesson to Be Learned 


It is hard to say that these disturbances in the prison have 
been good. Perhaps they were bound to come; perhaps they were 
a manifestation of general unrest. We in,the prison field are de- 
termined to learn what lessons we can from these occurrences. If 
men in prison demand an audience, let’s give it to the responsible 
and truthful ones among them in proper fashion. If they yearn 
for leadership, let’s give them leadership in a constructive way 
which will help them join with us in an effort at rehabilitation. 
If they want justice, let’s explain to them that the public outside 
is entitled to justice just as much as they are and that there is a 
certain relationship which must be maintained. If the result of 
these dramatic affairs, many of them made more dramatic than is 
really necessary by published reports, is a better public understand- 
ing, new buildings, higher wages, and more employment op- 
portunities, some advantage will have been gained. 


Prison Is Not the Answer 


KENYON J. SCUDDER 


ee WILL NEVER SOLVE HER CRIME PROBLEM BY LOCKING 
men in prison. We catch mainly the little fellows in this 
country. 

The FBI figures show that we are able to clear up only 12 
per cent of the major offenses committed. The other 88 per cent 
are committed by offenders who escape the law; they live in our 
communities and you and I and the police do not know who they 
are. 

If it is true that we catch mainly the little fellows, then why 
should we not make every effort to help these people adjust in 
the community and save the prisons for the day not far distant, I 
hope, when America will wake up to her serious crime problem 
and place the real criminals in custody? : 

The most promising tools to bring this about are found in 
the fields of probation and parole. 

Probation and parole are now in nation-wide use. We have 
good probation and parole in some places, but we have bad proba- 
tion and parole in far too many counties and states. Unfortunate- 
ly, there is no uniform reporting of results. While some states 
make public boast of a success rate of 95 per cent and over, we 
know of course that the reporting systems in vogue there are 
more convenient than accurate and often do more harm than good. 

A few states keep accurate records. Rhode Island has a state- 
wide uniform reporting system which shows a rate of success on 
probation of 75 to 88 per cent, but it should be pointed out that 
this figure—which indicates that the rate of failure on probation 
cases is only 12 per cent, an enviable record—has limited signifi- 
cance. It applies only to those granted probation who did not 
have their probation revoked or were not convicted of subsequent 
offenses during their probationary period. The success index is 
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limited to their period of probation and not to their subsequent 
adjustment. 

Credit is due those states and counties with outstanding de- 
partments of probation and parole. We ind a high quality of 
probation service in the Court of General Sessions and in Kings 
County Court in New York City; in Rhode Island; in Vermont; 
in Essex County (Newark), New Jersey; in Wisconsin; in Minne- 
sota; and in certain counties in California. 

In Los Angeles and Alameda counties in California, proba- 
tion is granted in 68 per cent of the cases; in many other counties 
in California, probation is granted in only 4 per cent of the cases, 
a figure so low that the reason for it is obvious—the incredible 
understaffing of the probation department. In a récent study of 
probation in California, the National Probation and Parole As- 
sociation stated that standardization of probation in the fifty- 
eight counties was absolutely essential and that some smaller 
counties should be subsidized by the state to enable them to raise 
the standard of service so that men would be granted a chance on 
probation. The report concludes with a statement that an 
average increase in probation of only 10 per cent throughout the 
state would keep one thousand men out of prison each year. This 
would represent a saving of more than a million dollars each 
year and the public would be adequately protected through good 
probation supervision while a thousand men would be saved the 
stigma of a prison term. 

In the field of parole we find the better systems in California, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Florida, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and lately Colorado, which has set up a new statewide parole 
system that offers real promise in place of the former politically 
dominated system so long in power. In Florida the Board of Pa- 
role, appointed by a merit examination, has enjoyed efficient con- 
tinuity free from politics since its inception twelve years ago. The 
five members of the California Adult Authority, each paid $12,000 
a year, must meet certain qualifications for appointment specified 
in the law and are required to devote full time to their duties. 
They are free of political influence and are an efficient, smooth- 
working professional group. 
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Juvenile Courts and Judges 


In the juvenile court field, probation services have developed 
to a high level of effectiveness and professional attainment in 
many communities in California, Washington, Oregon, Utah, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Virginia, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Connecticut, and Delaware. “Of real signifi- 
cance, however,” says Will C. Turnbladh, “‘is that in so many of 
these instances the high development of the juvenile court has 
been limited to one, two, or three communities in a state so that 
we have, side by side in one state, adequate and totally inadequate 
services. The mere circumstance of residence of a youngster in a 
certain state,” he concludes, ‘‘can make all the difference in the 
world to his having the benefit of a modern, well-equipped juvenile 
court or one with no facilities or resources.” (Further incon- 
sistencies come to mind. For example, in one Eastern state where 
the juvenile court system is one of the best in the country, the adult 
probation and parole system is one of the poorest.) 

The National Probation and Parole Association has taken a 
significant step to standardize and improve juvenile court and 
probation services throughout the nation by establishing the Ad- 
visory Council of Judges, which plans to make a comprehensive 
study of the best existing practices and services in the juvenile and 
domestic relations and criminal courts of the nation and to bring 
about eventually more adequate and individualized justice for all. 

We elect our judges and then too often tie their hands. Where- 
ever a deadly weapon act is in force probation mast be denied. 
We say to the court: ‘You cannot judge this person, for we the 
people prejudged him before the offense was committed.” The 
judge says: ‘Young man, if it were not for the deadly weapon act, 
I would grant you probation, but my hands are tied.”” As a result, 
hundreds of young first offenders, who could have adjusted well 
on probation, are sent to prison each year. 

We may conclude that while probation and parole have a good 
start in a few places, we have scarcely scratched the surface of 
the potentialities of this great public service. 
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Commitments 


Too many judges still have fallacious faith in the “deterrent 
effect of detention” and impose a county jail sentence preliminary 
to actual release on probation. If the offender will be ready for 
probation at the end of one year of idleness and despair in the 
average county jail, would it not be better for the court to take 
the risk now, release him under adequate supervision, and spare 
him such a useless and degrading experience ? 

Often the judge surrenders to the victim’s insistence that the 
offender should serve time for the offense. In some instances there 
is no doubt that political pressures influence his decision. It is 
not likely that probation will be seriously considered if the judge 
is responsive to political pressure and the victim has friends among 
the politicians who put the judge in office. 

The transcript of a case in the California cattle region shows 
the judge as saying: “This man stole a cow and slaughtered it. 
Before I pass judgment I shall confer with the cattle people of 
this area and determine what they want me to do.” Need I add 
that the defendant, who was a first offender, was sent to prison? 

In another California county, which ranks first in the state in 
proportionate number of prison commitments, the judge fired the 
probation officer, who was doing a good job, and appointed in his 
place the bailiff, who had a fourth-grade education and knew 
nothing whatever of probation. In addition, this ex-bailiff was 
also given the responsibility of running the county detention 
home. (It so happens that he is now at Chino—as an inmate, not 
as an officer, for shortly after his promotion by the judge he 
embezzled and absconded with county funds.) 

As long as judges in so many states must enter political cam- 
paigns to be elected the suspicion will remain in the public mind 
that sinister forces have influenced judicial decisions in some in- 
stances. That these instances are not many times more numerous 
is a great tribute to the vast majority of our judges. 

We are still surrounded by too many fears that something un- 
toward may happen to turn public opinion against probation and 
parole. It seldom does if we do our best to give adequate super- 
vision to those under our jurisdiction. We should be willing to 
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take more risks on doubtful cases and not place all our reliance on 
“sure things.” 

Our prison systems also are shot through with fears that new 
inmates are, by definition, troublemakers and should be “stepped 
on” immediately as a matter of routine procedure. Some prison 
officials are quite frank about their attitude toward the new ar- 
rival. “You got to break these cons as soon as they arrive and 
show who’s boss,” they say. Then they proceed to make it rough 
and uncomfortable for every man who does not immediately fit 
into the little narrow grooves established by an antiquated and out- 
moded system for breaking the man’s spirit. Imagine the effect 
this has, especially upon the young first offender. 

Every man, no matter how seriously he has offended, desires 
desperately to raise himself above insignificance. A zero is what he 
feels like after his apprehension, during his trial, while he is 
languishing in the average filthy county jail, when he is sentenced, 
and especially when he lands in prison. He has lost his self- 
respect, as well as the respect of his family and friends. It is the 
number one job of every probation, parole, and institutional of- 
ficer to help build in him new confidence and courage for the 
future. The chance of probation is a beacon light. He is willing 
to accept careful supervision if he can escape a county jail or 
penitentiary sentence. 


The Pre-sentence Investigation 


In some states (only a few, unfortunately), the necessity of 
the pre-sentence investigation is written into the law, which pro- 
vides that the judge must read the probation officer’s report and 
then declare his decision either in favor of or against probation. 
In those states the judge follows the probation officer’s recom- 
mendation generally in 85 to 90 per cent of the cases. On the 
other hand, too many judges in America are unaware of the value 
of a pre-sentence investigation and too often pass sentence with- 
out adequate information about the individual. In such instances 
it is often just the turn of a hand which determines incarceration in 
prison or supervised freedom on probation. 
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The pre-sentence investigation is of little value unless it is 
thorough. Many so-called investigations are incomplete and 
superficial, consisting of perhaps only a hasty interview in the 
county jail with no home call or check on the offender’s employ- 
ment record and general standing in the community. In the ab- 
sence of such information, the probation officer’s analysis of the 
case, his opinion as to why the defendant broke the law, and his 
recommendation for or against probation are of little value to 
the court. The judge might just as well pass judgment on his own 
hunch as place credence in a flimsy report. 


Initial Interview 


For the supervising officer the initial interview is of great 
significance. It must generate mutual respect and understanding, 
which cannot be gained by threats and a show of force. 

While many probationers and parolees profit from the gui- 
dance they receive from their supervising officer in the first inter- 
view, there is still a wealth of evidence all over the country that 
much which parades under the term “‘treatment”’ is really abuse of 
authority and dependence on punishment. There is still too much 
reliance on threats and admoritions instead of a constructive case- 
work program rooted in community resources. 

The initial interview should take place in an office affording 
as much privacy as possible. Here the probation or parole officer 
may set the man at ease and become acquainted with him. They 
are to see each other frequently and the initial interview often 
determines what their relationship is to be. A correctional officer 
who has innate dislike for the persons in his charge, says Dr. 
Norman Fenton, is ‘‘occupationally as badly placed as a fireman 
who becomes deathly sick at the mere smell of smoke.” 

A survey of probation in Sacramento County, California, was 
made in 1948 by John Schapps, Western director of the National 
Probation and Parole Association. In Sacramento, wrote Mr. 
Schapps, ‘“The fact-gathering processes include interviews with 
defendants brought from jail to the probation officer before nine 
o’clock in the morning by court bailiffs. Sometimes in shackles 
and usually in the presence of other offenders they were subjected 
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to a rapid quizzing about personal matters and previous dif- 
ficulties by the chief probation officer or his assistant or secretary. 
Use of an information form helped cut this process to a matter of 
ten or fifteen minutes, following which the ‘clients’ were led away 
to make up a statement of employment history and circumstances. 
No interpretation of the role of a probation officer, the purpose 
of the ‘interview,’ or the steps that would follow were given. No 
discussion of problems was encouraged. 

“Such practices must be condemned, not just because the pro- 
bation officer declined to interview clients in jail as attorneys or 
others do, or because of the inconvenience to the sheriff’s staff, 
but for the low-grade handling of a situation calling for one of 
the most important professional operations—that of initial con- 
tact.” 

Here clearly is a public official abusing his power. Every pro- 
bation and parole official has power over his clients—until he uses 
it. Then he doesn’t have it. That may sound illogical. Let me 
explain. At Chino we taught our employees how to shoot and 
then locked up the guns, and we haven’t had to use them. We 
taught them judo to give them self-confidence so that they would 
not have to resort to the use of force. 

Every Labor Day we have a parade of industries. Each de- 
partment and trade enters a float depicting its work and conform- 
ing to the theme of the day. One year the powerhouse crew built 
a complete power plant on a truck, using one oil drum for a fire 
box and another for a boiler which generated enough steam to run 
several pieces of machinery. It was a clever piece of work and 
won first prize in the competition. But they made one mistake. 
They had a steam whistle. The machinery operated smoothly 
until the driver pulled the whistle cord. Then everything stopped. 
They had used up all their power blowing their own whistle. We 
have power until we use it. Then we don’t have it. 

How often have we heard institutional officers use language 
which expresses immediately this poor relationship to the inmates: 
~~ John Schapps, Probation Services in Sacramento County, California, National 


Probation and Parole Association, 1948, p. 40. This report was a primary weapon 
in effecting great improvements in Sacramento after 1948. 
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“These cons” .. . “tough cookies” .. . “knotheads”’ 
‘IT soon let him know who was boss” .. . “I told that fresh bird 
if I ever caught him doing that again, I’d throw him in the 
cooler.” Nor is it necessary or proper for probation or parole 
officers to carry guns, blackjacks, and handcuffs. Why do so many 
boast of their powers of arrest? Why not allow the police, the 
constituted arresting authority, to make the arrests for us? 

Derogatory expressions and the use of force reveal the officer 
as insecure and fearful. 

There is no cause for fear. We have all the power we need. 
The more we emphasize treatment, the less we'll strut and throw 
our weight around. 

Correctional officers who are helpful, friendly, and under- 
standing can quickly develop satisfactory behavior on the part 
of the offender. We have 1,800 men at Chino under a minimum 
security program, and a carefully selected, well-trained staff. Fre- 
quently we go thirty days without a single man having to be locked 
up for discipline. Our correctional staff take particular pride in 
being able to report time and again, on the daily discipline sheet: 
which come to the superintendent’s desk. ‘‘No disciplinary action” 
... ‘No reprimands”. . . “Segregation empty.” This is a great 
tribute to the staff and the inmates and is the direct result of a 
friendly relationship developed through a continuous and care- 
fully conducted in-service program, where people are trained in 
how to conserve their power. 

In Probation and Social Adjustment, Jay Rumney and Joseph 
P. Murphy say, “It seems reasonable to assume that where proba- 
tion in terms of service is geared to meet the particular needs of 
the individual, it is more likely to become effective and meaning- 
ful. Where it is not so designed, probation cannot be of much 
value.” 

One night one of our staff was scheduled to speak before a 
group of interested citizens in a small beach town. He dropped into 
a café for a cup of coffee before the meeting. The man sitting next 
to him said, ‘‘Remember me? I’m from Chino.” He did remem- 
ber him and they talked together. When asked how he was getting 
along on parole the man replied, “Oh, swell, but I almost go crazy 
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in the evening. I don’t have friends and I don’t want to sit alone 
in my room. What can I do? I’m beginning to be afraid.” He 
talked about the television course he had taken at Chino, given free 
to any man in prison through the National Schools, Rosenkranz 
Foundation. 

‘There’s a television shop down the street,” he said, “and I 
drop in and talk with the repair man some evenings.” 

The officer suggested, ‘‘Why don’t you tell them you want to 
get some practical experience and offer to help out free of 
charge?” 

He induced the parolee to have a talk about this with the shop 
owner. When our staff member came out of his meeting later that 
evening, the parolee was waiting for him on the corner. 

“I got the job, I got the job,” he said. “He’ll pay me $1.50 
an hour for evening work and I can still hold my job in the day- 
time.” 

Why hadn’t the officer discovered during the initial interview 
the man’s need for an evening program? 


Personal Reporting 


Another procedure which has developed in both probation 
and parole is the “report night.” It is defended by those counties 
in which the caseloads are too large and the officer finds it im- 
possible to make regular field calls upon his clients. Certain 
nights are set aside when all probationers and often parolees re- 
port personally to their supervising officer at his headquarters. I 
have seen three to four thousand men reporting on a single night, 
with an assembly line system of interview. 

“How are you, Joe? How are you getting along?” 

“Fine. Still out of jail.” 

“Good! Come back same time next month. By the way, leave 
your financial statement with the girl as you go out.” 

Is that adequate supervision? All the probation officer knows 
is that the man is still alive and still out of jail—at least for the 
moment. 

Such regimentation encourages a continuance of large case- 
loads. It brings together large numbers of people, often sensitive 
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people, who are embittered and resentful of this herding process. 
It accomplishes nothing except to encourage the overloaded proba- 
tion or parole officer to stay in his office and have the probationer 
seek him out. There is no privacy or individual treatment under 
such a procedure and no justification for it except to satisfy an 
archaic system that indicates the man has reported. Reported 
what? Only what he wishes the probation officer to hear. 

If the field officer visits his client even only once in two months 
but learns something from the visit, he’ll be better informed than 
he is by relying on a “report night.” 

Ervis W. Lester, of the California Adult Authority, writes: 
‘Parole supervision is commonly viewed as a two-sided endeavor 
—surveillance and treatment. Surveillance means a close, watch- 
ful scrutiny of the parolee’s conduct, with power to arrest and de- 
tain. Treatment means professional guidance in meeting everyday 
problems as well as emergencies. . . . The issue confronting us is 
to decide which of these two phases of parole should dominate 
the efforts, attitude, and philosophy of the parole agent.’ 

Too many states rely entirely for parole supervision on 
“watchful scrutiny of the parolee’s conduct, with power to arrest 
and detain.”’ They are neither equipped for nor interested in the 
treatment process. 

It has been demonstrated beyond doubt that there exists little 
correlation between length of time served in prison and success or 
failure on parole. That may be hard to accept but it is true. Long 
prison sentences accomplish nothing except the satisfaction of the 
public’s desire for revenge. The prisoner should be released at 
that important psychological point in his incarceration when he has 
demonstrated he has made his adjustment and is ready for release 
under supervision. 

Release at the psychologically proper time can best be ef- 
fectuated by the indeterminate sentence law. This requires some 
authority to pass judgment as to when an institutionalized inmate 
is to be released under parole supervision or returned for parole 

2“Parole Treatment and Surveillance—Which Should Dominate?” Crime 


Prevention through Treatment, 1952 Yearbook, National Probation and Parole 
Association, pp. 33-34. 
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violation. In only a few states is this paroling authority in the 
hands of trained and nonpolitical persons. Properly executed, 
the law pays big dividends in safely reducing prison population 
and encouraging the extension of probation. 


A New Experiment in Release 


California, where the population has increased by three mil- 
lion in ten years, faces an acute prison problem. In spite of added 
prison facilities our prison population continues to mount. Some- 
thing has to be done. We cannot continue indefinitely to build 
more prisons, only to fill them up and keep them filled. We must 
get men out when they have made their adjustment. 

This year the California legislature set up a fund which will 
get 800 carefully selected men out of prison during the next twelve 
months (in addition to those regularly scheduled for parole re- 
lease) by shortening their stay in prison two to six months. These 
additional releases are based on training, accomplishment, and 
behavior. For the first three months after release these men will 
be closely supervised by officers who will be carrying a caseload 
of only fifteen; after this period of intensive supervision they will 
be transferred to officers with a ‘‘normal”’ caseload of ninety. The 
money ($187,000) to finance the intensive supervision project 
was taken from the general support budget of the Department of 
Corrections, on the theory that since these 800 men would be on 
parole the institutions would not have to feed and clothe them.’ 

The plan has great possibilities. If careful supervision follows 
‘release we should see a marked decrease in violations, the majority 
of which usually occur in the first three months on parole. It is 
of course too early to predict the outcome of this experiment but 
it has already caused the paroling authority to take a more liberal 
view of earlier releases and has partially allayed many fears. 
Next year we hope that 1,600, instead of only 800, will receive 
the benefit of early release. 

While great strides have been made in the fields of probation, 
parole, and institutional treatment, these are not the final answer 


38For a full description of the project, see the paper by Walter Gordon, 
chairman of the California Adult Authority, p. 24. 
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to our crime problem. The rate of failure among juvenile and 
adolescent offenders is higher than ever before, which emphasizes 
the need for more careful pre-sentence investigations. We must de- 
velop in every community in America closer cooperation among 
teachers, parents, probation and parole officers, and all community 
resources tor the early recognition of individual differences in chil- 
dren. This must be done in the kindergarten and early grades in 
school, as these differences are first registered in the form of anti- 
social behavior, truancy, uncontrolled restlessness, and abnormal 
aggressiveness. Children who are thus singled out need help in 
adjustment to normal living. There must be more clinical services 
available to our schools so that these children will not be pushed on 
from grade to grade out of our desire to get rid of them. The tools 
of adjustment must be applied at that critical time when they will 
do the most good toward guiding these young people into whole- 
some community life. If it is possible to help men in prison to ad- 
just and to return safely to society after they have the gamut 
of the law, how much more sensible it would be to help these same 
people in the community before the damage is done, or to give 
them a chance on probation instead of sending them to prison, to 
carry thereafter the stigma of a prison term. 

Crime and delinquency will never be reduced until the people 
in each community do something about it. Locking men in prison 
is not the answer. 

When society realizes that men and women in prison were 
once free; that parolees (and probationers) are people; that 
someday, whether we like it or not, most prisoners will return, 
in one way or another, to the free community—then and only 
then will that same society turn its attention to those conditions 
in every community that breed delinquency and crime and begin 
to do something about it. Then we may start closing down a great 
many of our prisons. 





Crime and Correction in Indta 


WALTER C. RECKLESS 


LL OF US REALIZE THAT WE NEED TO BE RATHER GUARDED 
Ai: our observations and statements about the crime and de- 
linquency problem in a Far Eastern country, particularly one 
which, like India, has an ancient and complicated civilization. 
While I was in India I tried to see that problem through Indian 
eyes. I tried to get the understandings and interpretations of well- 
informed Indians themselves. But in spite of this, I am sure that 
my observations will have to be considered as those made through’ 
Western eyes. 

Anyone trained in criminology, penology, and correctional 
administration knows that it is difficult to measure the volume of 
crime and delinquency in any jurisdiction. Yet it seemed to me 
that the volume of delinquency and crime in India was minimal, 
on the whole a great deal less than one would have expected with 
all the dislocation and transition taking place there today. It 
seemed to me, as a Western sociologist, that the family and 
social system of India and the religious institutions were very ef- 
fective in their control over individual behavior. I gained the 
impression that Indian people have a remarkable frustration 


*In October, 1951, I was sent to India, as an “expert on Criminology and 
Correctional Administration,” by the Technical Assistance Administration of the 
United Nations, at the request of the Government of India. I stayed in India until 
the latter part of August, 1952. During the first three months of my mission I 
toured the country to get acquainted with the crime and delinquency problem and 
the methods of handling the adult and juvenile offender. Starting the first part of 
January, I directed a special training course for jail officers from seventeen states 
of India at the Tata Institute of Social Science, Andheri, Bombay. This training 
program extended until the end of June. The remainder of my stay was taken 
up with consultation with government officials in preparation of requested reports. 

The statements in this paper are my own observations and opinions and do 


not necessarily represent the views of the United Nations or the Government of 
India.—W. C. RECKLEss. 
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tolerance, deriving a certain strength of character from their re- 
ligion, their family system, and their social organization. They 
seem to be able to withstand terrific adversity. 


Roots of Crime in India 


Crime and delinquency in India seemed to me to be primarily 
a problem of social and economic conditions. Unemployment, 
lack of food, pavement dwelling, overcrowding, the migration of 
villagers to the cities, the dislocation of millions of people since 
partition—these were the conditions primarily related to crime 
and delinquency. Interpersonal and personality problems do not 
seem to me to break through Indian society. Crime and delin- 
quency in India are only very infrequently symptomatic of 

neurotic or psychopathic personality traits, and are not too often 
- related to tensions and conflicts between family members—that 
is, due to interpersonal factors. The individual’s role and status 
are still too firmly defined and determined by the family system, 
the caste system, and the religious institutions for conflicts in in- 
terpersonal relations to be the basis of stealing, waywardness, 
running away, and so forth. The psychiatric orientation which we 
in America have employed for the explanation and treatment of 
delinquency and crime would, I feel, be generally inapplicable in 
India. After all, it may very well be that the concept of delin- 
quency as symptomatic behavior applies primarily to the middle 
and upper classes of American and Western European society and 
does not apply to the lower classes in these regions or to any classes 
in the rest of the world. 

This, I am aware, is a highly controversial topic and I do not 
pretend to make any oracular pronouncements from on high. I 
am merely attempting to give you my impressions. Those of you 
who need the concept of rejected children in India can have it. 
Those of you who need to have antisocial character structure can 
have it. But in that case you ought to go to India now and try 
there to support your Freudian theology by what you observe. I 
think there is a chance that you might then see some truth in the 
impressions | have gained—which, I may add, I am giving you 
with considerable humility. 
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Types of Crime 

The penal code of India is essentially British. Hence crime 
and delinquency, by legal definition, are not too much different 
from what they are in the United States. A few patterns of crim- 
inal behavior seem to have regional origin—not that these patterns 
are necessarily limited to India alone. I had the feeling that if I 
could have lived for just two years in different cultural areas of 
India, I could have found some very unusual patterns of criminal 
behavior. The forty-seven educated jail officers who were deputed 
to me as trainees told me about some very specific local patterns. 
For example, in East Punjab, abduction of a marriageable female 
is fairly common; so is violence in the form of family feuds, re- 
sulting from land disputes. 

Dacoity—gang robbery carred out with great violence—is a 
fearsome crime in India, as in many countries of Southeast Asia. 
The criminal tribes for which India was noted in the past still con- 
stitute a serious problem. Their members are definitely indoc- 
trinated with traditional predatory methods of living and are dif- 
ficult to rehabilitate. The Indian government has tried police 
registration, police surveillance methods, and resettlement colo- 
nies. It has even tried transportation to the Andaman Islands, 
but the penal colony there has now been given up. I have been 
informed that the old Criminal Tribes Act has been repealed and 
that under consideration now is the substitution of a Habitual 
Offenders Act which will make it possible to deal with habitual 
law violators without stigma. 

Begging, which has a religious context, is extraordinarily prev- 
alent in India even though many police departments in the cities 
try vigorously to control it. A few states have established special 
institutions or institutional colonies for beggars, but the problem 
does not lend itself to easy control. 

Although liquor is now being manufactured illegally, Indians 
generally do not touch alcohol in any form. Likewise, although 
there is some drug traffic and some use of narcotics, I found very 
little evidence of addiction or of crimes associated with drug ad- 
diction. 


I asked the medical officers of many jails I visited whether 
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venereal disease showed up frequently and they replied that it 
didn’t. I had the feeling that there is not very much promiscuity 
in India. The marriage system and the sex taboos hold. I heard 
that occasionally one might come across a certain kind of prostitu- 
tion in which the religious determination of the activity was still 
evident. But I was assured that generally the prostitution which 
exists in India is primarily the social and economic type rather 
than that related to religious rites and concepts. Nevertheless, 
what impressed me was the degree of concealment of prostitution; 
although it existed in the cities, it did not seem to be a big problem. 
My Bombay assistant who examined institutional programs specif- 
ically operated for the rehabilitation of prostitutes told me that it 
was not uncommon for an inured prostitute to tell the police that a 
young new prostitute should be taken out of the life since she was 
not adjusting to it very well. I believe I am right in saying that 
the act of prostitution is not a crime in India. 

At the petty end of the scale are ration violators and ticketless 
railroad riders, who are sent to jail for very short periods. 

Finally, I was impressed with the fact that I did not see derelict 
individuals in the jails of India such as are to be found in the 
jails of the United States and England, principally from chronic 
alcoholism. I found poor people. But I did not find the kinds of 
derelicts who are known as “creatures that once were men.”’ 


Correctional Institutions 


Although the basic correctional institution of India is the jail, 
which functions as a short- and long-term institution for juvenile 
and adult offenders, several Indian states have had for many 
years Borstal institutions, which have been erected under the 
terms and conditiens—of the All-India Borstal Act and are 
usually the closed type, for the handling of adolescent offenders. 
Some states have established reformatory schools under the Re- 
formatory School Act, passed at the end of the last century, which 
enables a state or province to set up special institutions for boys 
up to fourteen or fifteen years of age; magistrates can, if they 


wish, commit delinquent children to a reformatory school instead 
of to a jail. 
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The juvenile court movement started in India about twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, principally in large cities like Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Madras, where special detention homes, called re- 
mand homes, and special schools for committed juveniles, called 
certified schools, were established under special juvenile court 
legislation. Recent agitation has called for passage of a central 
act to cover the special handling of juvenile delinquents in chil- 
dren’s courts, remand homes, and certified schools, a pattern 
which exists in only a few places at present. Most states of India 
make no provision for the adolescent offender in a Borstal or for 
the juvenile offender in a reformatory or certified school. Con- 
sequently, the ordinary jails house juvenile and adolescent of- 
fenders, but in yards and quarters separated from adult of- 
fenders. The jails of India also house women offenders, who are 
usually segregated in a small yard sealed off from the rest of the 
jail. I found that Bombay State had set up for women offenders 
two establishments which were physically but not adminstratively 
separated from the principal men’s jail. 

The adult jails house persons who are being tried as well as 
those who have been convicted. Under-trial prisoners, who make 
up a very high proportion of the total jail population, are re- 
manded by magistrates courts or higher courts usually for fifteen 
days at a time. The remand order is fairly automatically issued 
by magistrates at the request of the police. India is conscious of 
the fact that she needs to expedite the handling of the under-trial 
prisoners, a move which would require more manpower in the 
police stations and more magistrates. 

After he is arrested, the offender is taken to a police lockup. 
He remains there for a period which, according to law, is not to 
exceed forty-eight hours. After that he is remanded to a regular 
jail by a magistrate for fifteen days. As is true in our own police 
lockups, the police manage them in ways that leave much to be 
desired. 

The Indian jail is built and operated pretty much according 
to a standard pattern. Set up to do a custodial job, it is a walled 
institution containing barracks and factories. According to the jail 
manual, no prisoner can be worked for more than nine hours a 
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day. By comparison with outside conditions, the jail affords rea- 
sonably good food, clothing, and sleeping accommodations. The 
medical service, with hospitals, medical officers, pharmacists, 
orderlies, etc., has outstripped any other part of the jail program. 
Educational projects have not been well developed. In southern 
India elementary courses in the beginning grades must generally 
be conducted in four native languages. For some of the jails 
practically no money has been set aside to hire proper teachers. 
A physical training and sports program has been introduced in 
many jails. Religious holidays are observed. 

Each province or state has a manual which contains most of 
the regulations for the management and administration of jails. 
The Indian jail manual is a masterpiece of administrative and 
custodial experience, specifying even the size of the cane that is to 
be used if whipping is ordered by a court or the superintendent. 
J found that many progressive administrators and superintendents 
of India feel that the jail manual limits their initiative and they 
were anxious to see whether it could be liberalized. 

The superintendents of jails, Borstals, reformatory schools, 
and certified schools are educated men with at least a B.A. degree. 
Many of the administrators were formerly doctors. Sometimes 
an inspector-general of hospitals serves also as the inspector- 
general of prisons. Deputy superintendents, jailors, and assistant 
jailors also quite generally are educated men. Below the assistant 
jailors are the various grades of warders, the overwhelming 
majority of whom have had no educational advantages. They 
have a hard lot and are paid badly, as are the jailors and assistant 
jailors. The pay scale of superintendents and of the inspector- 
general of prisons, who is the central office administrator, is fairly 
good. 

Usually the staff of a jail, Borstal, or certified school are 
given living accommodations on the premises. 

The Indian jails and other correctional institutions for ado- 
lescent offenders and juvenile delinquents have developed many 
worthy amenities for their inmate populations. In many instances, 
nonoficial visitors are appointed by state governments to visit the 
jails and institutions periodically. 
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It seemed to me that the administrative personnel, including 
superintendents of correctional institutions, were vitally interested 
in developing programs and procedures which would bring their 
correctional institutions to a level above mere care and custody. 
The jail officers who were deputed to me for training were very 
much interested in finding ways and means to get beyond the 
amenity level and to develop programs which could have con- 
structive effects on personality. 

There were, here and there, many fine developments which, 
if they could be universalized and introduced into every jail, 
would make the penal and correctional system outstanding. For 
example, one or two jails have experimented with a wage system. 
Some have experimented with commissaries. Several have ex- 
perimented with educational and recreational projects. 


Probation and Parole 


Probation, in the sense that we know it, came to india in the 
’30’s. The best developed probation system is in Madras State; 
it has district offices throughout the state and is headed by a per- 
son who, through a United Nations fellowship, was able to observe 
probation operations quite closely in the United States. In Bom- 
bay State, probation is fairly well developed for juveniles but not 
for adult offenders, although the present laws empower magis- 
trates to use probation. About sixteen of the fifty-two districts 
in the United Provinces have probation, and there is probation 
service in the specialized juvenile court of Calcutta proper. 

The senior probation officers were called together during my 
stay in India and prepared a bill for “Release of Offenders on 
Probation.’”? We can learn a great deal from this act, which 
strikes me as being much more extensive than our own probation 
laws. For example, Section 6, Subsection 1, states that “no court 
shall impose imprisonment on a person under twenty-one years of 
age unless the court is of the opinion that no other method of 
dealing with him is appropriate.” 


1 See Annex 4 of my report on Jail Administration in India, United Nations, 
Technical Assistance Programme, New York, 1952. 
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The opinion in the Far East is definitely crystallized in favor 
of probation service and the use of probation by courts. The main 
question is to find the money to finance the service. 

Rather lengthy sentences for adult, adolescent, and juvenile 
offenders appear to be the rule. This is partly due to the Penal 
Code itself, the sentencing practices of magistrates, and the fact 
that premature release is not developed. Most of us would hold 
that sentences of adults to jails and of adolescents to Borstals in 
India are far too lengthy in view of the relative pettiness of the 
offenses committed. Sentence length can be determined by the 
magistrates, who quite often hand out two- or three-year com- 
mitments for rather trival offenses. 

Many of the states of India allow long-term prisoners to be 
considered for premature release by a reviewing board, which con- 
sists of the inspector-general of prisons, the deputy superintendent 
of police, and the district magistrate. Unfortunately these boards 
do not meet often enough and few cases receive approval for pre- 
mature release. Parole in India doesn’t amount to more than a 
two-week home-visit furlough granted to selected long-term 
prisoners, usually in the last year of their sentence. 

In many of the states of India there is a Discharged Prisoners 
Aid Society, which attempts to help prisoners to a limited extent 
while they are in prison and to give the same kind of help to dis- 
charged prisoners as that given by our prisoner aid societies. 
Actually these groups have had great difficulty in extending their 
services to meet the problems of individual prisoners. Some of 
the prisoners aid societies are really honorific societies, not service 
organizations. 

In a few states of India, one finds aftercare hostels and even 
probation hostels, operated by probation officers and a Discharged 
Prisoners Aid Society. Everyone I talked to felt that this should 
be encouraged. Most officers I spoke to believed that a thorough 
aftercare program should be developed, with the district proba- 
tion officers responsible for the supervision of prematurely re- 
leased offenders and serving as the managers or residents of 
aftercare and probation hostels. Aftercare services, to be really 
effective, should be undertaken by the state governments, but this 
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is not yet being done. Relatively few government officials realize 
that the cost of supervision of certain kinds of offenders by pro- 
bation officers is several hundred per cent less than the cost of 
long imprisonment. When more of them become aware of this, 
the state governments may be willing to accept responsibility for 
aftercare, including supervision by probation officers as well as 
support for aftercare hostels, and to enlarge the scope of the re- 
viewing boards so that all inmates sentenced for over a year will 
be considered for premature release. I, for one, like the term 
“aftercare” better than I do our term “parole,” and I like the 
idea of aftercare hostels which, I think, would be a workable plan 
for America. 


Staff Training Programs 

The inspectors-general of prisons in India, who met in con- 
ference while I was there, favored the development of training 
centers for correctional workers. A start has already been made 
at the Jail Training School at Lucknow (United Provinces) and 


also at the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. When I 
left India, Madras State was thinking seriously of developing 
such a training course for workers concerned with the juvenile as 
well as the adult offender, and there was some talk of establishing 
one in Calcutta. State governments would depute educated of- 
ficials for at least a year’s training to such training centers. Cor- 
rectional administrators and superintendents of India also feel 
that in-service training and refresher courses for staff are a good 
thing. It is quite likely that several states in the future will at- 
tempt to do a certain amount of their own training. 

Most of the officers I dealt with in India were very much in- 
terested in the establishment of a Bureau of Correctional Ad- 
ministration at the central government in New Delhi. In spite of 
the fact that, in accordance with the Indian constitution, the 
handling of delinquency and crime matters is a state subject, al- 
most all the officers I spoke to wanted a bureau at the center 
which would be advisory, set up standards, develop record sys- 
tems, do planning, and conduct pertinent research. 

India has a considerable number of educated officers and ad- 
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ministrators in the correctional field who have been sent to Eng- 
land, the United States, and other places for observation and 
study, usually for six months at a time, under the fellowship plan 
of the Technical Assistance Administration of the United Nations, 
as well as under related plans of the United States and Great 
Britain. Recently, a new all-India conference or society was 
established which will attempt to bring together all persons with 
an. interest in correctional work. The country already has a 
journal devoted to correctional matters. It is called the Penal 
Reformer and is edited by Shri P. N. Saxena, chief probation of- 
ficer of United Provinces and secretary of the All-India Crime 
Prevention Society. 

I think the future of corrections looks rather bright for 
India. If India had the money and the resources at the present 
time, she would certainly implement many important and pro- 
gressive changes in the correctional field. Even though she is 
handicapped with financial stringencies, 1 am sure that she will 
make good progress. I have already heard from several of my 


trainees who have written me relative to progressive projects 
which they established after they went back to their posts from 
the training course. 





Probation and Imprisonment tn Canada 


DAN COUGHLAN 


W: HAVE FEWER THAN FIFTY OFFICERS SERVING THE ADULT 
criminal courts of Canada; we require at least 700 even if 
we limit ourselves to only a minimum coverage. Six of the ten 
provinces have no probation facilities whatsoever in their adult 
criminal courts. In the whole of Canada we have only 216 pro- 
bation officers, including those serving our ju¥enile and family 
courts, and only 136 of them are full-time employees. 

These figures alone make it obvious that Canadians, for the 
most part, do not know the benefits of probation and are not 
aware of how it compares with imprisonment in its effect on the 
offenders, on themselves as taxpayers, and on the national economy 
and welfare. What are the facts when such a comparison is made? 


Imprisonment Compared with Probation 


1. Imprisonment strikes a blow at the offender’s pride and 
self-respect, a blow from which many find it difficult to recover 
and which may ultimately prove fatal to his chances for rehabilita- 
tion. Although the released prisoner has, in theory, paid his debt 
in full to society, the prison stigma clings to him, making it more 
dificult for him to obtain a decent job. Probation avoids the 
stigma of a prison record. 

2. Imprisonment severs domestic ties; in the case of a long- 
term prisoner, it may result in a permanently broken home 
through wardship action on his children. Probation eliminates the 
stigma of imprisonment which attaches to the prisoner’s family 
and enables the offender to maintain his family relationships, 
under supervision, in a free environment. 
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3. Imprisonment engenders bad associations which are re- 
sponsible for a good deal of recidivism, and keeps most inmates 
in enforced idleness. Probation reduces the number of “students 
attending state-supported schools of crime” and helps the offender 
develop good work habits. 

4. Imprisonment is expensive; it costs roughly ten times more 
than probation. Probation eliminates the cost of supporting the 
offender’s family by public welfare assistance while he is serving 
his time; it eliminates the cost of supporting his children by ward- 
ship, an expensive procedure; it eliminates the loss of his earning 
capacity and the resultant loss of his contribution as a producer 
and a consumer; it reduces the cost of recidivism. 


Fallacies and Defects 


How does the use of probation affect the over-all administra- 
tion of justice? Does it weaken or strengthen the enforcement of 
law? 

When facts are not available, misconceptions invariably take 
their place. There are many misconceptions about probation, 
the main one appearing to be that probation constitutes an easy 
“out”’ for the offender, a method by which he escapes the just con- 
sequences of his offense. This misconception, rooted in belief in 
the older philosophy of retribution and punishment, is not the ex- 
clusive property of the general public; it is also endorsed with 
unfortunate frequency by law-enforcement officials. The role 
that probation plays in the newer philosophy of rehabilitation is 
not yet fully appreciated, in some cases, even by those most closely 
connected with the administration of justice. 

Long overdue is rectification of the basic fallacy that police 
and custodial officers cannot engage in rehabilitative work and, 
conversely, that probation officers cannot be part of the scheme 
to protect the public. All offenders need some combination of 
understanding and control in their contact with all those who 
represent authority. “The presentation of rules and limits to the 
delinquent is a part of his rehabilitative process, not a function 
inimical to it.” 
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Does not the responsibility for the correct interpretation of 
probation rest with us as probation officers and social workers? 
Let us freely admit that in the past we have been too hesitant to 
use our casework skills in the authoritarian setting, and that by 
this approach we have become partially responsible for the mis- 
conception that probation is synonymous with coddling. Surely 
we are now ready to admit that there is no fundamental contradic- 
tion between the use of authority and the use of good casework. 
Authority implies discipline and the whole of life and living par- 
takes of discipline. There are natural laws and moral laws; if 
we do not obey them we must suffer the consequences. Offenders 
are such by virtue of having broken laws; they do this because 
they are undisciplined and have ‘‘bad” habits; they can be re- 
claimed only by developing the necessary discipline to replace 
their “bad” habits with “good” habits. Words like “‘discipline,”’ 
“bad,” and “good” are honored by time and usage; let us not be 
afraid to use them in the authoritarian setting, where their mean- 
ing can be clarified by our casework skills. 

Above all, let us be careful not to divorce our work from 
reality. ““The probationer,” said David Dressler, ‘must recognize 
that the officer is there to do at least one thing—prevent further 
depredations on society. This he must accept whether the realiza- 
tion is pleasant or not, and this must be the framework within 
which any other treatment operates.” In 1936 the chief proba- 
tion officer for New Zealand said, ‘Although by comparison pro- 
bation must be admitted to be a lenient form of treatment, it is 
quite wrong to assume that it is equivalent to being ‘let off.’ 
This deep-rooted misconception, no doubt, arising from the gene- 
sis of the scheme, which originally applied to first offenders only, 
for offenses more or less of a venial character, has been to some 
extent responsible for probation not being utilized as extensively 
as it might be. There is definitely a disciplinary purpose in pro- 
bation, and usually strict compliance with the terms of the re- 
cognizance makes exacting demands upon the probationer. It is, 
in effect, conditioned liberty, but the positive feature of it is that, 
although in some cases the restrictions on liberty may be irksome, 
they are imposed not so much as punishment as with the object of 
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assisting the probationer in habituating himself to a more ordered 
and disciplined mode of living. Right living is largely a matter of 
acquiring good habits.” 

In these terms the general public and existing law-enforcement 
authorities will be willing to accept and support the use of proba- 
tion. The history of probation in Great Britain offers ample 
proof of this. For some years after 1907, when it was started 
there, probation was used very sparingly. But in 1950 some 
34,000 offenders were placed on probation and only 34,825 of- 
fenders were incarcerated. Obviously this would have been im- 
possible if the general public and the law-enforcement authorities 
did not accept and support the use of probation. This progress 
must be attributed not only to a sound philosophy of probation, 
but to the efforts in public interpretation by the individual pro- 
bation officers through the medium of the public platform. If 
probation is to be used more in Canada the individual officers 
must be prepared to accept the task of public speaking as an in- 
tegral part of their duty. If it is carried out in a thorough, sincere 
manner, there will be a growing public awareness of the value of 
and the need for probation. Further, in our daily contacts with 
other law-enforcement officers, we have abundant opportunity to 
demonstrate to them the philosophy and value of probation. 

Those of us directly concerned with probation are convinced 
that it offers the most fruitful field for rehabilitation of the of- 
fender, the best prognosis for reclamation. Accurate facts and 
figures in this regard are of infinite value in “‘selling’’ probation, 
for they can prove statistically that probation does in fact reclaim 
a better percentage of offenders than any other corrective method 
and thus protects the public by reducing recidivism. 

The number of people incarcerated in Canada over the past 
two decades has increased out of all proportion to the increase in 
population. Contrasts with imprisonment rates in other countries 
are startling; for example, England and Wales with a population 
of 43,000,000 in 1950 incarcerated 34,000; Canada with a popu- 
lation of 14,000,000 incarcerated 98,000. Over half of these 
98,000 people were committed for ninety days or less! 
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If it is so obvious that probation benefits society, why is it used 
so sparingly in Canada? The answer is lack of public knowledge 
concerning probation. We have no national Canadian literature 
on probation, and as yet, we have found no way of enlightening 
the public on this subject. If we are to use probation more and 
imprisonment less, some steps must be taken to awaken public 
interest, for without public acceptance and cooperation the task 
of expanding the use of probation becomes virtually impossible. 

In a treatise written early in the nineteenth century on the 
penal blights of that time in Great Britain, Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, M.P., came to the following conclusion: “I am per- 
suaded that the evil exists only because it is unknown; that it 
arises not from insensibility on the part of the nation, but from 
ignorance; and that a faithful disclosure of the scenes .. . would 
speedily be followed by an impulse to prevent them.” ‘Faithful 
disclosure”’ can revolutionize our use of probation in Canada. If 
we are sure that probation does promote better law enforcement, 
that it preserves the liberty of the individual and protects the 


public, then let us make our knowledge known; let us, if need be, 
shout it from the rooftops! Public enlightenment is the key that 
will open the door to the greater use of probation. 
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Legislation and Court Dectstons, 1953 


SOL RUBIN 


a IN 1953 IN ORGANIZATION FOR TREATMENT OF 
juveniles and youth included establishment of a youth authority 
type of youth commission in Illinois, revision of the Idaho juve- 
nile court law, and provision for state ‘‘youth supervisors” in 
Oklahoma to work with minors on probation or parole, and with- 
in the training institutions. Domestic relations divisions in Penn- 
sylvania and a juvenile and domestic relations court in Calhoun 
County, Alabama, were established. In Michigan the state de- 
partment of social welfare was directed to undertake a pilot 
study in regional detention of juveniles. 

In adult probation, a state advisory council on probation was 
provided for in Connecticut; joint county probation service was 
authorized in New York and Ohio. In South Dakota probation 
was authorized for adult offenders but no staff was provided under 
the legislation. Mississippi remains the only state without a gen- 
eral probation law. A District of Columbia act authorized sus- 
pension of sentence without probation. A board of probation and 
parole was established in West Virginia, and correction depart- 
ment reorganizations were enacted in Indiana, Michigan, and 
Ohio. The parole laws of Colorado and Maine were revised, 
and the Alabama law was amended with respect to board ap- 
pointments. 

Among the decisions affecting juvenile courts are several re- 
lating to requirements of proper evidence, and others on the role 
of an attorney in the court, process and appearance, and review. 
In a constitutional ruling, the Mississippi youth court act, grant- 
ing exclusive noncriminal jurisdiction to the youth court, was 


upheld. 
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The sentencing and probation decisions digested discuss the 
distinction between probation and suspension of sentence, the pro- 
cedure on revocation of probation, and the validity of a sentence 
imposed on the basis of a pre-sentence report containing errors of 
fact. The ‘‘future”’ effect of a parole order and retroactive parole 
are discussed in several decisions. One ruling discusses the power 
of the Washington Board of Prison Terms and Paroles to grant 
discharge prior to expiration of the maximum term, and another 
the right of the New Jersey Parole Board to determine repeated 
offender status in classifying for parole eligibility. 

As in previous yearbooks, this digest is divided into three 
sections: (1) Juvenile and Domestic Relations Courts and 
Youthful Offenders, (2) Probation and Sentencing, and (3) Pa- 
role and Correction. Within each section new laws are listed 
first, followed by digests of recent decisions of interest. 

Permission to use the library of the Bar Association of the 
City of New York is gratefully acknowledged. 





























I. JUVENILE AND Domestic RELATIONS CouRTS 
AND YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS 


Legislation 






ALABAMA. Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, Calhoun 
County.—A juvenile and domestic relations court is established 
in Calhoun County (Anniston) with exclusive juvenile jurisdic- 
tion and with concurrent jurisdiction in cases of assault among 
family members and disputed custody of children. Provision is 
made for a juvenile court commission; among its duties is the 
appointment of the judge and the staff of the court. (Act. 251) 


GeoraiA. Juvenile Court Law Amended.—The 1951 juve- 
nile court law was amended to give criminal courts concurrent 
jurisdiction of children fifteen years of age or older. Previously 
the juvenile court had exclusive jurisdiction, with discretion to 
transfer a child sixteen or over to the criminal court. Boys fifteen 
and over committed to the training school by the juvenile court 
and deemed uncontrollable. or unsuited for the institution may be 
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returned to the juvenile court for transfer to the criminal court. 


(Ch. 555) 


IpAHo. Juvenile Court Law Revised.—Several amendments 
to the juvenile court law were enacted. Traffic violations were ex- 
cluded from juvenile court jurisdiction, except for unlicensed op- 
eration or a fourth violation in operating a motor vehicle; in any 
court no child traffic violator under eighteen can be punished by 
jailing. Publication of the name, picture, or record of a child before 
the court as a delinquent is prohibited. The juvenile court record 
shall not disqualify a child in any civil service appointment. Ad- 
jacent counties are authorized to hire probation officers for joint 
service to the counties. (Ch. 260) 


ILuiNoIs. Youth Commission—A youth commission is 
created, consisting of three full-time members appointed by the 
governor with the advice and consent of the senate and serving 
for staggered terms of three years. The commission will receive 
commitments from juvenile courts and, except for certain enu- 
merated crimes, males under seventeen and females under eighteen 
convicted in criminal courts, for diagnosis, placement and treat- 
ment, and subsequent parole. It shall, on request of a county 
court not having a regular probation officer, provide probation 
services for the court. 

A Division of Community Services and a Division of Cor- 
rectional Services are created within the commission, each headed 
by a superintendent appointed by the commission. The Division 
of Community Services takes over the personnel of the Division 
for Youth and Community Service in the Department of Public 
Welfare, and shall be responsible for a delinquency prevention 
program; the Division of Correctional Services shall administer 
the training schools and the Industrial School for Boys (formerly 
the State Reformatory for Boys), and is directed to establish 
reception and diagnostic centers, forestry camps, and other fa- 
cilities. An advisory board is provided for each service. (S.B. 276) 


MaryLanb. Juvenile Court Law, Garrett County.—A juve- 
nile court law was enacted for Garrett County, heretofore the 
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only county in the state without a court. Jurisdiction is given to 
the trial magistrates and judges of the circuit court. (Ch. 265) 





MICHIGAN. Regional Detention Project.—The State De- 
partment of Social Welfare was directed to undertake a pilot 
study of the juvenile detention needs of Michigan by means of a 
demonstration project in a group of counties. The state will 


share the cost of the program equally with the counties. (Sen. 
Concurrent Res. 56) 


Missouri. Sheriffs Ex-officio Probation O fiicers.—In counties 
of the third and fourth classes, having neither a county superin- 
tendent of public welfare nor a probation officer, the sheriff shall 
serve as juvenile probation officer. In counties having a county 
superintendent of public welfare or a probation offcer, the sheriff 
shall be designated as assistant probation officer. (S.B. 404) 


New Mexico. Probation Service—The authority of the 
district judges to appoint probation officers in any of the counties 
within their district was revised to authorize the establishment 
of a probation officer in each district, with branch offices in any 
designated county. No officer shall be appointed unless he is a 
‘qualified social caseworker in the probation field.”” The respon- 
sibilities of the officers include juvenile and adult probation, con- 
ciliation in matrimonial cases, and parole. Salaries are fixed by 
the judges and are paid from the court funds of each county. An 
appropriation of $52,625 is to be divided among the ten districts; 
a district receives its allotted share only when it has established 
a probation budget which cannot be met by the court fund. 


(Ch. 116) 


OKLAHOMA. Siate Youth Supervisors—Four youth super- 
visor positions are created in the office of the commissioner of 
charities and corrections, to assist inmates of the state training 
institutions, to investigate cases of minors at request of the judges, 
and to supervise minors who have received probation or suspended 
sentence. Appointments are by the commissioner subject to the 


approval of the attorney general and the director of public wel- 
fare. (Act 445) 
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Medical Examination Prior to Institutional Commitment.— 
Prior to commitment to a state training school a child must be 
examined to determine whether he is suffering from mental illness 
warranting institutional care. (Act 363) 


PENNSYLVANIA. Domestic Relations Division—As part of 
the civil procedural support law, a domestic relations division is 
created in each judicial district for processing complaints under 
the Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act, now in 
force in all states except Mississippi and Nevada. A probation 
staff, appointed by the court, is provided for. Support jurisdic- 
tion is in the Municipal Court of Philadelphia, the County Court 
of Allegheny County, and the quarter sessions court in other 
counties. (Ch. 95) 


VERMONT. Investigations in Juvenile Court—The commis- 
sioner of social welfare rather than the state’s attorney (see 1951 
Yearbook, page 233) is given responsibility for investigation of 
juvenile court petitions. (Ch. 41) 


Decisions 


CALIFORNIA. Attorney in Juvenile Court; Evidence Required 
for Adjudication—A boy of fifteen involved in a gang assault 
was committed to the Youth Authority by the juvenile court. The 
appellate court ordered a new hearing, saying, ‘“‘In the instant 
proceeding the minor was not represented by counsel upon the 
hearing at which he was adjudged a ward of the court. A reading 
of the transcript of the testimony taken immediately suggests the 
probability that had the minor been represented by counsel con- 
siderable of the evidence given would have been excluded through 
timely objections. ... There can be no doubt that had the minor 
herein been an adult, an indictment or information filed against 
him, under the evidence here present, would have been set aside 
on motion. . . . The record herein is barren of sufficient legal 
evidence to establish even reasonable or probable cause of the 
minor’s guilt... . Even though, as ' ~!d in some of the cases, the 
quantum of proof necessary to sustai an order declaring a minor 
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a ward of the juvenile court is not the same as in a criminal pro- 
ceeding affecting an adult, it cannot seriously be contended that 
the constitutional guarantee of due process of law does not extend 
to minors as well as to adults. . . . We are persuaded that in 
denying the motion to vacate and set aside its order committing 
the minor herein to the Youth Authority of the State of Cali- 
fornia, the juvenile court abused its discretion. The motion should 
have been tranted thereby enabling said minor, with the aid of 
counsel, to properly prepare and present a defense to the charges 
preferred against him.”—In re Contreras, 109 Calif. A. 2d, 
787, 241 P. 2d 631. 

INDIANA. Evidence in Juvenile Court——The act of delin- 
quency alleged in the petition was that the child had started a fire 
at Superior Trailer Manufacturing Corporation. The child was 
adjudged delinquent and committed to the Indiana Boys’ School, 
on a finding resting entirely on the child’s uncorroborated admis- 
sion that he had set a fire at another place. The Supreme Court 
quoted the juvenile court argument to the effect that a criminal 
trial was not involved; “rather the court was simply making a 
determination as to whether or not the appellant’s environment 
indicated that appellant’s future training and the best interests of 
the state would be best served by taking him away from his home 
and placing him where proper training was available.” The court 
disapproved this position, holding that ‘Juvenile court procedure 
has not been so far socialized and individual rights so far di- 
minished that a child may be taken from its parents and placed 
in a state institution simply because some court might think that 
to be in the best interests of the state. . . . Some specific act or 
conduct must be charged as constituting the delinquency and the 
truth of such charge must be determined in an adversary proceed- 
ing... . The decision of the court is not sustained by sufficient 
evidence and is contrary to law.” The court also criticized the 
carelessly and inexpertly prepared petition—lIn re Coyle, Coyle 
v. State, 122 Ind. A. 217, 101 N.E. 2d 192, rehearing denied 
101 N.E. 2d 819. 

Another Indiana case related to what constitutes proper evi- 
dence in juvenile court. Adjudication of a child as ward of the 
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court on the unverified written report of the chief probation of- 
ficer was reversed. Said the court: ““The report of the chief pro- 
bation officer was not legal evidence.” There was also failure to 
serve summons on the mother.—Ford et al. v. State, 122 Ind. A. 
323, 104 N.E. 2d 407. 


Mississippi. Exclusive Jurisdiction Upheld—The circuit 
court committed a sixteen-year-old boy to prison on a plea of 
guilty to a charge of grand larceny. On a writ of habeas corpus it 
was claimed that the court was without jurisdiction, the Act of 
1946 having vested exclusive original jurisdiction over delinquent 
or neglected children under eighteen in the youth courts. The 
state argued that the circuit court is vested with criminal juris- 
diction under the state constitution, and that it therefore retained 
at least concurrent jurisdiction. The majority opinion, after re- 
view of the history of the Mississippi juvenile court statutes and 
the cases from various jurisdictions, sustained the exclusive juris- 
diction provision and held the conviction void. It said, “The legis- 
lature is acting well within its constitutional police powers in de- 
termining the age at which a person becomes responsible under our 
criminal laws, and the Youth Court Act in effect and in part says 
that a person under eighteen years of age is not criminally responsi- 
ble unless the youth court first investigates fully and, after a ju- 
dicial determination that the child’s welfare and the public interest 
will be served by a criminal prosecution, certifies the case to the cir- 
cuit court... . The legislature was acting within its constitutional 
police powers in placing exclusive, original jurisdiction in a youth 
court division of chancery courts, for the additional reason that 
this matter is one of ‘minor’s business,’ of which chancery courts 
have ‘full jurisdiction’ under Constitution Section 159 (d).” 
Further, the original civil jurisdiction vested in the circuit court is 
over matters “not vested by this Constitution in some other court’’; 
and is confined to matters known to the common law, whereas the 
juvenile delinquency proceeding was not known at common law. 

A dissenting opinion by four judges stated: “Stealing by one 
under eighteen years of age cannot be treated as a crime by the 
circuit court, unless the youth court gives its permission. The 
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legislature, by the euphemism of denoting as a civil matter what, 
since Mount Sinai, has been regarded as a crime, has taken away 
jurisdiction vested in the circuit court by the Constitution itself, 
and has rendered that court powerless to do anything about pros- 
ecutions of such persons. . .. The Youth Court Act, insofar as 
criminal responsibility is concerned, abolishes the wisdom of the 
ages, which rests on the law of nature itself. If the legislature 
shall be permitted to say that a seventeen-year-old is without 
capacity to steal, by the same token, it can arbitrarily increase the 
age of responsibility to twenty-one, or to any other age.”— 
Wheeler v. Shoemake, sheriff, 213 Miss. 374 57 So. 2d 267; 
followed in Lee et al. v. State, 59 So. 2d 339. 


New York. Process and Appearance in Juvenile Court.— 
The order of commitment of a child as delinquent was based on 
jurisdiction obtained by voluntary appearance of the parties. No 
summons had been issued. The court declared that this require- 
ment could be waived by voluntary appearance. “To be effectual 
for that purpose, however,” it said, ‘the voluntary appearance 
must have been with full intent to appear in the proceeding after 
knowledge of its institution and after a reasonable understanding 
of its nature. The physical presence of the parties in the court- 
room ipso facto was not enough. . . . The showing here upon un- 
disputed testimony negatives any valid voluntary submission by 
the parties to the jurisdiction of the children’s court in the pro- 
ceeding which has culminated in the commitment. . . . Mere as- 
sertion of jurisdiction in a commitment is not conclusive and it 
may be shown on habeas corpus that the court acted without au- 


thority."—Ex parte Post, 199 Misc. 1075, 107 N.Y. Supp. 
2d 896. 


WASHINGTON. Appeals in Juvenile Court-—The state juve- 
nile court law does not authorize appeal to the Supreme Court. 
The court wrote, however: “To say that there is no appeal from 
the juvenile court does not mean that its orders and judgments are 
not subject to review and its errors may not be corrected, cer- 
tiorari and prohibition having been utilized for that purpose on 
numerous occasions. . . . Where children have been adjudged de- 
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pendent and were under the control of the juvenile court, ap- 
plications for writs of habeas corpus have been treated as applica- 
tions for change of custody. [Cases cited. | And the dismissal of 
an application for a writ of habeas corpus is, of course, subject to 


review by appeal.” —Wade v. State, 39 Wash. 2d 744, 238 P. 
2d 914. 


Il. PROBATION AND SENTENCING 


Legislation 


Connecticut. State Advisory Council on Adult Probation. 
—A state advisory council on adult probation was established, 
consisting of an officer of the Connecticut Prison Association, a 
judge of a municipal court, a probation officer, and four others, 
appointed by the judges of the Superior Court for staggered terms 
of four years. The function of the council is to make recom- 
mendations concerning probation organization; recommend uni- 
form policies, procedures, and record keeping; encourage high 
standards of performance; and recommend methods of correlat- 
ing adult probation services with those of other community 
agencies. Council members receive no compensation for their ser- 


vices; no staff is provided for. (Public Act 351) 


District OF COLUMBIA. Suspension of Sentence without 
Probation—The municipal and juvenile courts were authorized 
to suspend the imposition or execution of sentence regardless of 


whether or not the defendant is placed on probation. (Public 
Law 69) 


INDIANA. State Probation Department and Commission.— 
The state probation department and the state probation commis- 
sion are abolished and their powers and duties are vested in the 
Department of Correction (see Section III, page 235). (Ch. 266) 


Missouri. Prosecuting Attorneys Ex-officio Probation Of- 
ficers—lIn third- and fourth-class counties, prosecuting attorneys 


are required to investigate applications for judicial paroles (pro- 
bation). (H.B. 160) 
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NEBRASKA. Exceptions to Use of Probation—Probation is 
authorized in all cases except murder, treason, or forcible rape. 
Formerly it was also prohibited in cases of arson, burglary from 
a dwelling house at night, robbery, or larceny of the person. 
(Ch. 93) 

New Mexico. Probation Service.—See Section I, page 224. 


New York. Joint County Probation Service Authorized.— 
Two or more county boards of supervisors may make agreemencs 
for establishment of joint probation service (serving all courts 
except city courts, which may be included by agreement), under 
the supervision of a director of probation appointed by and serv- 
ing at the pleasure of the judges of the participating counties. 
The act does not apply to the counties in New York City. (Ch. 46) 

Nortu Caro.ina. Bail by Probationer Pending Hearing.— 
A defendant arrested during the period of probation or suspension 
of sentence for an alleged violation of the conditions of his release 
may give bond pending hearing. (Ch. 43) 

Oun10. Joint County Probation Departments.—The courts of 
common pleas, which previously, with the boards of county com- 
missioners, could authorize county departments of probation, 
may join to establish a department for several counties, with the 
concurrence of the county boards. The cost of operation is pro- 
rated to the respective counties. (S.B. 192) 

SoutH Dakota. Probation.—Probation may be used for 
first offenses not punishable by death or life imprisonment. No 
staff is provided. (Ch. 202) 

West VirGINIA. Board of Probation and Parole-—The 
statute creating a board to take over the duties of the director 
(see Section III, page 000) also provides that it shall be the board 
rather than the director which shall supervise probationers placed 
in the charge of a state probation and parole officer. It eliminates 
the requirement of a bond to perform the conditions of probation 
and limits the period of probation to five years. (Formerly, 
where the period for which the probationer might have been im- 
prisoned was more than five years, the period of probation could 
equal such term.) (Ch. 62) 
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Decisions e 

Unitep Srates. Criteria in Imposition of Fines—An ex- 
tensive discussion of the procedure in arriving at the amount of a 
fine and of the criteria in imposing it, relating the amount of the 
fine to its deterrent effect (particularly in crimes committed for 
pecuniary gain), to the ability of the defendant to pay, and to a 
sentence of confinement.—U.S. v. Doe, 101 F. Supp. 609. 


GeorGiA. Suspended Sentence Distinguished from Probation. 
—tThe defendant was sentenced to serve twelve months on the 
public works and pay a fine of $200, “sentence suspended on pay- 
ment of fine until further order of the court.” The fine was paid. 
Later the defendant was charged with having violated probation 
in that he had not maintained a correct life, but had engaged in 
illegal and unlawful acts after the imposition of sentence. The 
statute provides, ‘Every person placed on probation under the 
provisions of this law, shall, during the term of his release without 
the confines of the chain gang, jail or other place of detention, 
observe all rules prescribed for his conduct by the court, report to 
the probation officer, and maintain a correct life.” The court 
held that the defendant had been unconditionally discharged. “If 
the words ‘maintain a correct life’ are intended to impose any 
condition upon the defendant over and beyond compliance with 
the rules prescribed for his conduct by the court, they are too 
vague, indefinite, and uncertain to be given any construction or 
application.” There being no condition prescribed by the court 
for the defendant’s conduct, release at the direction of the court 
on payment of fine is not a suspended or probated sentence, but 
an unconditional discharge. The words “until further order of 
the court’’ are not sufficient to constitute a suspended sentence on 
probation.—Hornesberger v. Davis, 208 Ga. 629, 68 S.E. 2d 585. 


MICHIGAN. Revocation of Probation—Even though no 
conditions are stated in the order of probation, the statutory con- 
ditions are read into the order and probation may be revoked 
for their violation. The probationer must be informed of the vio- 
lation charged through its being recited in the warrant served on 
him.—People v. Rudnick, 333 Mich. 216, 52 N.W. 2d 671. 
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New Jersey. Establishment of Repeated Offender Status.— 
On the basis of fingerprint records, the parole board classified the 
prisoner as a fourth offender for purposes of parole eligibility. 
The board was upheld by the Appellate Division of the Superior 
Court, the court declaring: ‘The establishment of prior offenses 
entering into the consideration of the prisoner’s eligibility for con- 
sideration for parole does not implicate questions of due process. 
... ‘It is a question of state policy exclusively for the state to 
decide, as is also the procedure to ascertain the fact, as well as the 
kind or amount of evidence upon which to base its determination. 
It is not bound to give the convict a hearing upon the question of 
prior conviction, and a failure to give it violates no provision of 
the federal Constitution.’ Ughbanks v. Armstrong, 208 U.S. 481 
at 488, 52 L. ed. 582, 584 (1908). Anything said in the opinion 
of the Mercer County Court Jn re Breslin, 9 N.J. Super. 356 (Co. 
Ct. 1950) suggesting the contrary may be considered disapproved. 
. . . The statute makes no provision for a hearing by the Board 
to give the inmate an opportunity to challenge the accuracy of 
the data. Even though such provision is not essential to due proc- 
ess, considerations of simple fairness suggest that the Board 
should pursue procedures reasonably adequate to give an inmate 
notice of his classification as a multiple offender and appropriate 
consideration upon a claim of error if the facts of prior convic- 
tion or imprisonment or identity are denied him.”—White v. 
Parole Board, 17 N.J. Super. 580, 86 A. 2d 422. (Ex parte 


Breslin, referred to in this opinion, was digested in the 1950 
NPPA yearbook, p. 258.) 


PENNSYLVANIA. Sentence Based on Errors of Fact in Pre- 
sentence Report.—The prisoner sought a writ of habeas corpus 
on the ground that the sentence imposed was based on the court’s 
misconception, derived from the pre-sentence report, of his past 
conduct and the extent of his participation in the crime to which he 
pleaded guilty. Said the Superior Court in directing the issuance of 
the writ: “On the principle of Townsend v. Burke, 334 U.S. 736, 
68 S. Ct. 1252, relator is not concluded by misinformation of 
which neither he nor his counsel had notice, which the court ac- 
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cepted as true as a basis for the sentence imposed. The language 
of the judge’s letter to relator [first disclosing material in the 
pre-sentence report] indicates an unjudicial attitude and a closed 
mind prompted the dismissal of the present petition. Moreover, 
the bias shown in refusing habeas corpus casts doubt also upon the 
fairness of the judge in imposing sentence. In our view relator is 
entitled to the writ and a full hearing upon it. If unknown to this 
prisoner or his counsel he was sentenced on assumptions concern- 
ing his past criminal activity which were untrue or upon misin- 
formation as to other material facts, ‘such a result [in the 
language of Townsend v. Burke, supra], whether caused by care- 
lessness or design, is inconsistent with due process of law.’ ’— 
Ex parte Hoopsick, 172 Pa. Super. 12, 91 A. 2d 241. 


VIRGINIA. Suspended Sentence Distinguished from Probation. 
—On April 25, 1950, the defendant was sentenced to jail for 
twelve months and fined $100, the jail sentence being “suspended 
. .. upon good behavior for a period of one year from this uate, 
upon condition that he keep the peace and dignity and not violate 
any of the laws of the Commonwealth of Virginia or the County 
of Norfolk for a period of one year from this date.” In October, 
1950, the defendant was convicted of reckless driving, and in 
December he was convicted on two other charges. On May 2, 
1951, a rule was issued against the defendant to show cause why 
the suspended sentence should not be revoked; after a hearing it 
was revoked and the defendant was committed to jail, the order 
of revocation referring to the defendant’s having “violated the 
terms of the probation order.” 

The statute provides that the court ‘‘may suspend the imposi- 
tion or the execution of sentence, or commitment, and may also 
place the defendant on probation under the supervision of a pro- 
bation officer, during good behavior, for such time and under such 
conditions of probation as the court shall determine.” It also au- 
thorizes revocation of suspended sentence or probation “at any 
time within the probation period, or if no probation period has 
been prescribed then within the maximum period for which the 
defendant might originally have been sentenced.” A majority of 
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the court held that an order of suspension of sentence is for the 
maximum period for which the defendant might have been 
sentenced; that only when joined with probation is there authority 
to fix a period. Hence the order of April 25 “suspended the ex- 
ecution of the sentence for all time, but upon condition that the 
defendant keep the peace and not violate the law for one year. If 
the defendant had kept that condition, then the court was bound 
by that condition and could not after that year of good behavior 
‘have revoked the suspension and required the defendant to serve 
the sentence.” Two justices dissented, declaring that the order of 
April 25 constituted a probation order, and that the court could 
not revoke the probation period after it had expired.—Dykes v. 
Commonwealth, 193 Va. 478, 69 S.E. 2d 483. 


III. PAROLE AND CORRECTION 


Legislation 


ALABAMA. Appointments to Board of Pardons and Paroles. 
—All appointments to the Board of Pardons and Paroles shall be 
made by the governor, with the advice and consent of the senate, 
from a list of three qualified persons nominated by a board con- 
sisting of the chief justice of the Supreme Court, the presiding 
judge of the Court of Appeals, and the lieutenant governor. 
Under a 1951 act this method of appointment applied only to ap- 
pointments for unexpired terms. (Act 822) 


CoLtorapDo. Parole Law Revision—Several changes in the 
1951 parole law were enacted: (1) The Board of Parole was in- 
creased from three members (governor, lieutenant governor, 
attorney general) to six, the additional members, part-time, to be 
appointed by the governor. Four members constitute a quorum. 
(2) Previously the district judges held hearings and passed on 
charges of violation of parole, and could allow bail pending the 
hearing. Power to revoke or suspend parole is now given solely 
to the board. Until action of the board, paroles may be suspended 
by the executive director of the Department of Parole. (3) Pre- 
viously the board appointed the executive director and the as- 
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sistant directors. The assistants are now to be appointed by the 
director. (Ch. 88) 


INDIANA. Department of Correction—A Department of 
Correction is created, to administer the correctional institutions, 
including the training schools, and their parole boards. It also re- 
ceives the duties of the Clemency Commission. The governing 
body is a Board of Correction, consisting of three full-time mem- 
bers appointed by the governor for four-year terms, holding office 
at his pleasure. The governor designates the chairman. Directors 
of two divisions within the department (Industries and Farms, 
and Classification and Treatment) are likewise appointed by the 
governor and hold office at his pleasure. The third division, Ad- 
ministration, is administered by the board. The warden of the 
state prison and the superintendents of the other institutions are 
appointed by the governor. Parole boards of the various in- 
stitutions, remaining on a part-time basis, are brought within the 
department. The chairman of the Board of Correction, or a 
member designated by him, serves ex officio on the boards for the 
prison and reformatory. If funds are available, the board is 
authorized to establish forestry camps, and psychiatric and diag- 
nostic clinics for alcoholics and psychopaths. (See Section II, 
page 229.) (Ch. 266) 


MaIne. Parole for Life Termers.—Persons convicted of an 
offense the only punishment for which is life imprisonment, here- 
tofore ineligible for parole, are now eligible for parole after serv- 
ing thirty years, if not convicted of any other capital crime. 


(Ch. 382) 


Parole Law Amendments.—Several amendments to the pa- 
role law were enacted. Appointment of a chief parole officer to 
serve as secretary of the parole board and supervise the parole 
staff is authorized. Several amendments place increased control 
in the parole board, such as transfer of custody of: parolees to it 
rather than the warden. The requirement that prisoners must ap- 
ply for parole is repealed, as well as the requirement of a monthly 
report by the parolee to the warden. (Ch. 404) 
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MicuiGaNn. Department of Corrections Reorganized.—The 
direction of the Department of Corrections is transferred from 
a commissioner to a commission of six, appointed by the governor. 
Members of the commission serve part-time and hold their office 
for six-year terms. The commission appoints a director. As be- 
fore, the department is responsible for the administration of the 
penal institutions, prison industries, parole, and probation. The 
new act also calls for the establishment of a youth division, to 
administer the wayward minor programs. The parole board 
membership is increased from four to five. 


Parole Eligibility and Discharge under Consecutive Sentences. 
—A new provision regarding eligibility of consecutive sentence 
prisoners provides that for the purpose of parole eligibility, the 
minimum terms shall be added together, and that for the purpose 


of discharge, the maximum terms shall be added together. 
(Act 232) 


NortH Carouina. Parole Board.—The governor is au- 
thorized to appoint a Board of Paroles of three members, serving 
at his pleasure, to assist him in making recommendations regard- 
ing paroles, taking this responsibility from the commissioner of 
paroles. The board is authorized to appoint an executive secretary 
to act as administrative officer. (Ch. 17) 


Onto. Department of Mental Hygiene and Correction.— 
The Department of Mental Hygiene and Correction is es- 
tablished, with a director appointed by the governor as its ad- 
ministrative head, and organized in four divisions—correction, 
juvenile research, classification, and training. The Division of 
Correction was formerly in the Department of Public Welfare. 
As before, the division supervises probationers and parolees. An 
advisory council is provided for each division. (S.B. 155) 


OREGON. Forfeiture of Good Time Credits on Violation of 
Parole-—When a parolee violates his parole, no time earned 
prior to parole release is allowed, except when authorized by the 
Board of Probation and Parole on recommendation of the 


warden. (Ch. 560) 
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West Vireinia. Board of Probation and Parole-—A Board 
of Probation and Parole is established, consisting of three full- 
time members appointed by the governor with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate, serving for staggered terms of six years. Not 
more than two members shall at any one time belong to the same 
political party; at least one member shall be a member of the bar. 
Their annual salary shall be fixed by the governor at not more 
than $7,200. The board shall have authority to grant paroles, 
subject to approval of the governor. Formerly, corresponding 
parole authority was in a director of probation and parole, ap- 
pointed by the governor. Authority to appoint state probation 
and parole officers, and to exercise general supervision of all court 
or county probation officers, formerly in the director, is given to 
the board. The requirement of a bond by the parolee to perform 
the conditions of parole is eliminated. (See Section II, page 230, 
for additional probation provisions of this act.) (Ch. 62) 


Decisions 


CaALirorNiA, On10. When Parole Takes Effect—The Cali- 
fornia Adult Authority granted a parole “effective April 14, 1952, 
to go to family in Indiana subject to hold.” The hold was from 
the Mississippi State Penitentiary. In a petition for habeas corpus 
the prisoner contended that on two grounds he was not subject to 
extradition: (1) he was not a fugitive from justice, and (2) if ex- 
tradited he would be subject to cruel and inhuman punishment. 
The court found the extradition questions were not at issue, since 
with regard to the parole, the action of the board “‘is nothing more 
than a determination that it will, at a future date, release the 
prisoner on parole unless intervening circumstances should prompt 
the board to retain him in further custody”’ (quoting an earlier 
case). Until the effective date of the order, the prisoner receives 
no vested rights from it. One judge dissented, stating that the 
prisoner “‘does have the right to have the action which the Au- 
thority has taken, or may take, based upon correct legal grounds; 
he has the right to have the Authority consider and act on his ap- 
plication for parole excluding from their consideration the 
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Mississippi hold order if it is invalid as he contends and prima 
facie evidence shows.’”’—Ex parte Drake, 38 C. 2d 195, 238 P. 
2d 566. 

A similar ruling was handed down in Ohio. Parole had been 
granted but the prisoner was held subject to arrangements by the 
Bureau of Probation and Parole. The court refused to grant a 
writ of habeas corpus on the ground that parole is a matter of 
grace, not of right.—State ex. rel. Newman v. Lowery et al., 
61 Ohio Law Abstract 337, 104 N.E. 2d 590, afirmed 105 N.E. 
2d 643, 157 Ohio St. 463, writ of cert. den. 73 S. Ct. 176. 


New Jersey. Retroactive Parole-——The parole board has 
authority to grant parole retroactively, with like effect as if 
granted earlier. It may incorporate such a policy in general rules 
adopted by it. The occasion for retroactive parole arose out of a 
ruling which required the board to review its actions in consecutive 
sentence cases (see In re Fitzpatrick 9 N.J. Super. 511, 75 A. 2d 
636, afirmed 14 N.J. Super. 213, 82 A. 2d 8, 1952 Yearbook, 
page 195 ).—De Santo v. N.J. State Parole Board, 17 N.J. Super. 
44 85 A. 2d 273. 


WASHINGTON. Powers of Board of Prison Terms and 
Paroles—One of the conditions under which Scott was released 
on parole in 1945 was that “The Board of Prison Terms and 
Paroles may at any time within its discretion and without notice 
cause the said parolee to be returned to the said institution to 
serve the full maximum sentence or any part thereof.” In 1946 
the board entered a ‘Final Discharge from Supervision,”’ which 
stated it “does hereby release and discharge [Scott] from any 
further obligation imposed upon him as a condition of his said 
parole.” In 1950 the board issued a revocation of parole and 
Scott was recommitted. The state supreme court held the revoca- 
tion valid, despite the prior discharge, on the ground that the 
board had no power to affect the maximum sentence in any way, 
but was authorized only to grant release on parole.—Scott v. 


Callahan, 39 Wash. 2d 801, 239 P. 2d 333. 
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Review April 1, 1952 to March 31, 1954 


WILL C. TURNBLADH 


a 375,000 CHILDREN ARE COMING BEFORE THE 
nation’s juvenile courts annually. Each year in our criminal 
courts close to 1,000,000 youthful and adult offenders are charged 
with crime. More than 175,000 offenders are in state and federal 
prisons and reformatories, and about 365,000 are in city and 
county jails. The yearly cost of crime in this country, according 
to a conservative estimate by a former US. attorney general, is 
$20,000,000—about 14 per cent of the national income. 

Probation and parole services are the best ways known to cut 
crime and reduce this appalling waste of human beings and na- 
tional wealth—but they have not been given sufficient support by 
our legislatures and by the general public. 

Juvenile, domestic relations, and felony courts are sorely 
understaffed. The majority of our misdemeanant courts, which 
deal with the bulk of the nation’s crime problem, do not have any 
probation services. All too often parole board members are ap- 
pointed for political reasons or with a cavalier disregard of the 
high level of qualifications and experience these important posts 
demand. In most states parole field staffs are severely under- 
manned. There are approximately 7,000 probation and parole 
officers serving the courts and parole boards; the actual need is 
a force of close to 40,000. Fewer than 200 of the 3,070 counties 
have juvenile detention facilities separate from jails and lockups, 
and many of them provide little in the way of constructive pro- 
gram and services. Until our courts of justice and parole boards 
are supplied with the staff and the facilities required to provide 
complete services, it cannot be said that probation and parole 
have been given a chance to prove their effectiveness. 

The following brief summary mentions only a few of the high- 
lights in the National Probation and Parole Association’s pro- 
gram (between April 1, 1952 and March 31, 1954) to strengthen 
probation, parole, and detention services throughout the country. 
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Advisory Council of Judges 


In April, 1953, the NPPA brought together twenty-five na- 
tionally known judges from sixteen states for a three-day meeting 
in New York to consider the crime problem and their responsibili- 
ty in providing leadership in a sustained action program for the 
improvement of court services. At that meeting they organized 
themselves as a permanent body—the Advisory Council of Judges 
of the National Probation and Parole Association. 

The honorary chairman is Owen J. Roberts, former justice 
of the United States Supreme Court. Chairman of the council is 
Bolitha J. Laws, chief judge of the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia. The council is made up of a criminal courts 
section, headed by Chief Justice Irving Ben Cooper of the Court 
of Special Sessions of New York City, and the juvenile and do- 
mestic relations courts section, headed by Judge William B. Mc- 
Kesson of the Los Angeles County juvenile court. 

The council established the following as its objectives: 

1. To make studies of various aspects of sentencing and dis- 
position procedure to determine the most desirable practices. 

2. To establish criteria for the use of probation as a disposi- 
tion in criminal cases. 

3. To develop guide material for new judges to acquaint 
them with the best practices and policies of leading members of 
the judiciary. 

4. To stimulate the presentation and discussion of sound 
standards of probation service through national, state, and local 
conferences of the bench, bar, and related professional and citizen 
organizations. 

5. To increase public understanding of the importance of 
the judicial function in the control and treatment of crime and de- 
linquency. 

The council has taken initial steps to establish a close working 
relationship with the American Bar Association and is moving 
ahead to develop concerted efforts among lawyers, judges, and 
laymen in behalf of a strong foundation of probation services in 
all of the nation’s juvenile, domestic relations, and criminal courts. 












Review 
National Citizens’ Council 


To a major extent the approach to solution of the crime prob- 
lem in the United States depends on public understanding of the 
problem and its causes and remedies. The National Probation 
and Parole Association has for years furthered this understand- 
ing through its publications, reports, and conferences. The audi- 
ence benefiting from these channels, however, is limited in number 
and influence. Many newspapers tend to report individual crimes 
in a sensational way and they are, all too often, a source of mis- 
information on probation and parole. They tend to identify pro- 
bationers and parolees who commit new crimes, but seldom point 
out that these cases are the relatively rare exceptions, not the rule. 

To meet the need for broad public education in these matters, 
the National Probation and Parole Association, through its 
Advisory Council of Judges, has created a National Citizens’ 
Council. Headed by Charles E. Wilson, chairman of the executive 
committee of W. R. Grace and Company and formerly president 
of the General Electric Company and director of the federal Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization, the council, composed of individuals 
from such fields as magazine publishing, television and radio, 
newspapers, education, religion, business and industry, labor, law, 
psychiatry, and women’s organizations, will lead in a nation-wide 
citizen effort to secure both understanding of and support for 
sound correctional programs. 


The National Citizens’ Council will work with the Advisory 
Council of Judges in— 


1. Opening up channels for broad public education and inter- 
pretation; 

2. Securing citizen leadership throughout the nation in the de- 
velopment of state committees and in suppert of the Association’s 
program; 

3. Gaining wide endorsement of probation and parole and of 
the objectives and standards of the Association. 

It is contemplated that the development of corresponding 
statewide citizens’ committees will be begun in a relatively few 
states, broadening out as experience demonstrates their value. 
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Professional Council 


One of the major tasks of the Professional Council, composed 
of eighty-nine probation, parole, detention, and other correctional 
administrators, is the development of new guide materials for the 
probation, parole, and detention fields by working committees 
with direct assistance from top administrators in the correctional 
field. A project to develop uniform systems for comparable ad- 
ministrative data was organized by a council committee in the 
early part of 1954. 


Advisory Council on Parole 


The Association’s nine-member Advisory Council on Parole 
launched its first major project—a publication on principles and 
standards of parole for parole board members, parole admin- 
istrators, and staff. The material is being prepared by council mem- 
bers with staff assistance from Milton G. Rector, the Association’s 
parole director. Members of the council served as consultants to 
the Association in the preparation of a report on Oregon’s pro- 
bation and parole system. 


Field Services 


The Association’s major contribution in behalf of improved 
probation, parole, and detention services to the states and com- 
munities is made in the field. Field visits in the course of conduct- 
ing surveys and furnishing consultation constitute the core of 
the Association’s program. 

The New York office serves Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia; the 
Midwestern office, in Chicago (Hugh Reed, director), serves 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Lowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Ohio, and West Virginia; the Western office, in San Francisco 
(John Schapps, director, and Joseph Spangler, field consultant), 
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serves Washington, Oregon, California, Montana, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico; the 
Southern office, in Austin (Frederick Ward, Jr., director), serves 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, and North Carolina. 
NPPA-UCDS field services are provided by Tully McCrea, with 
headquarters in New Orleans. 

Between April 1, 1952 and March 31, 1953, the Association 
staff made 282 field visits in forty-four states. Between April 1, 
1953 and March 31, 1954, the staff made 426 field visits in 
thirty-nine states and the District of Columbia. These visits, rang- 
ing from a period of one day to several weeks, were made in re- 
sponse to specific requests from a state or community. They in- 
volved work with public and private agencies and professional 
and citizen groups on problems of juvenile, domestic relations, 
and criminal courts; probation; parole; detention; and community 
organization for delinquency prevention. Many of the consultation 
visits provided opportunity for full exploration of the local prob- 
lem. Other visits were part of a plan for continuing consultation 
to the community in the development of local services or for fol- 
lowing up on a survey with assistance in implementing the survey 
recommendations. 

Field services included helping communities to organize pro- 
grams for delinquency prevention; assisting parole boards in a 
sounder application of parole authority; aiding local and state 
jurisdictions in recruiting qualified professional personnel; con- 
ducting in-service training institutes; studying community needs in 
detention care for children; helping to plan the layout and de- 
sign of a detention home and to develop its staff and program; 
working with domestic relations and family courts to develop 
social and clinical services essential to intelligent handling of 
family problems; helping misdemeanant courts discharge their 
important public responsibilities in the multitude of cases of human 
disorder with which they are daily confronted; working with our 
juvenile courts toward the fulfillment of their protective and pre- 
ventive functions in the community; developing effective pro- 
bation and related services in our criminal courts. 
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Some of the field service projects required considerable staff 
time, but in all instances they proved well worth the investment. 
The Association’s detention specialist was loaned to a governor’s 
committee in California for several months to direct a statewide 
study of detention and shelter care; a staff member from the New 
York office was loaned for several weeks as a consultant to the 
staff of the U.S. Senate Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency; the Midwestern director spent a number of months 
conducting studies of protective agencies in Chicago for the 
Chicago Community Fund; several weeks of the Western direc- 
tor’s time were spent on field work in the course of studying juve- 
nile and adult corrective services for the state of New Mexico; 
two staff members spent an aggregate of ten weeks on a state- 
wide study of adult probation in Connecticut; three staff members 
spent an aggregate of twenty-eight weeks of field time on a state- 
wide study of adult probation and parole services for the state 
of Mick.igan. 

During the two-year period covered by this review, the As- 
sociation staff completed twenty-five major surveys, as follows: 
Alabama: Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, Probation and Deten- 

tion Services in Birmingham — Frederick Ward, Jr. 


Arizona: Good People in Bad Trouble (a report on the delinquency and 


crime problem of the White Mountain Apache Tribe) — John 
Schapps. 


Connecticut: Connecticut’s Adult Probation Services— Francis H. 
Hiller and Milton Rector. 


Georgia: Detention Needs in Richmond County (Augusta) — Tully 
McCrea. 


Illinois : Detention of Children in Illinois — Melvin E. Bartz, Sherwood 
Norman, and Hugh P. Reed. 


Illinois : The Juvenile Protective Association, Chicago — Hugh P. Reed. 
Illinois : The Illinois Child Labor Committee, Chicago — Hugh P. Reed. 
Illinois: The Immigrants Protective League, Chicago — Hugh P. Reed. 


Illinois: The Boys’ Court Service of the Church Federation of Greater 
Chicago and Related Agencies — Hugh P. Reed. 


Illinois: The John Howard Association, Chicago — Sol Rubin. 


Kentucky: Adult Probation Services of the Jefferson County Circuit 
Court, Louisville — Hugh P. Reed, John A. Wallace. 
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Minnesota: The Probation Department of the Municipal Court, Min- 
neapolis — Milton Rector. 


Minnesota: The Probation Services of the Municipal Court, St. Paul — 
Milton Rector. 


Minnesota: Juvenile Detention Requirements in Hennepin County (St. 
Paul) — Hugh P. Reed. 


New Jersey: Procedures, Practices, and Laws Affecting Essex County 
(Newark) Institutions — Sol Rubin, John Schapps. 
North Carolina: Court Services and Facilities for Children and Families 


in Greensboro, High Point, and Guilford County — Frederick Ward, 
Jr., Sol Rubin. 


Ohio: Butler County (Hamilton) Juvenile Court and Detention Services 
— Sherwood Norman. 


Oregon: State Board of Parole and Probation (Part I of a statewide 
study) — John Schapps. . 


Oregon: State Parole and Probation Services (Part II of a statewide 
study) — Milton Rector. 


Oregon: Juvenile Detention in Jackson County (Medford) — Joseph 
A. Spangler. 


Pennsylvania: Intake and Release Procedures in the Philadelphia House 
of Correction — Francis H. Hiller, Milton Rector. 


Texas: Juvenile Court and Law-enforcement Service in Wichita County 
(Wichita Falls) — Tully McCrea. 


Utah: Juvenile Detention Needs in Salt Lake County (Salt Lake City) 
— Joseph A. Spangler. 


Virginia: Juvenile Detention Needs and Related Problems in Northern 
Virginia — Frederick Ward, Jr. 


During the same period nineteen brief informal studies were 


completed, some of them involving a week or ten days of field 
time: 


Arizona: Juvenile Probation and Detention Services in Phoenix. 
California: Juvenile Detention Needs in Fresno. 

California: Shelter Care Needs in San Diego. 

Florida: Juvenile Court and Detention Needs in Key West. 
Georgia: Juvenile Detention Needs in Savannah. 


Georgia: Suggestions for the Establishment of a Domestic Relations 
Court in Chatham County (Savannah). 


Iowa: Juvenile Court and Probation Services in Des Moines. 
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Maryland: Juvenile Court and Probation Services in Hagerstown. 

Michigan: Parole Board Practices and Procedures. 

Missouri: Juvenile Court, Probation and Detention Services in Kansas 
City. 

New Jersey: Juvenile Detention Needs in Passaic County (Paterson). 

Ohio: Juvenile Detention in Elyria-Lorain. 


Oregon: The Probation Services of the Juvenile and Domestic Rela- 
tions Court in Portland. 


South Carolina: Juvenile Detention Needs in Charleston. 

Texas: The Tarrant County (Fort Worth) Probation Department. 
Utah: The State Training School for Boys and Girls. 

Virginia: Juvenile and Family Court Intake Services in Richmond. 
Washington: The Youth Study Center in Seattle. 

West Virginia: Juvenile Detention Needs in Huntington. 





In addition to the above there were hundreds of inquiries for 
information and advice through correspondence and through 
visits by officials to our central and regional offices. They included 
requests for reviews of existing statutes and drafts of new laws 
and revisions by our legal consultant, for analysis of architects’ 
plans for detention homes by our detention service director, and 
for a wide variety of research and information services by the 
Association field staff, who maintained a continuing relationship 
with the states and communities in their areas. 


Detention Services 





The following is by no means a summary of activity in the 
detention field; it is merely an example of the type of service car- 
ried on by correspondence. During one three-month period, while 
he was directing a study of shelter and detention care in Cali- 
fornia, Sherwood Norman, the Association’s detention specialist, 
prepared a brief report on the essentials of a good detention home 
for Fresno County, California; prepared extensive material 
evaluating detention home plans for Nassau County, New York; 
critically examined and prepared suggestions for construction 
plans for a new dormitory unit at the Idaho Industrial Training 
School; prepared detention institute material for Dallas, Texas; 
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assisted the Ohio Probation and Parole Association in drafting 
standards for the detention care of children; assisted the New 
York Civil Service Commission in the preparation and grading 
of examinations given to candidates for the position of consultant 
on child detention care; reviewed plans and offered suggestions 
for the construction of a detention home in Orlando, Florida; and 
provided consultation service to Association field staff in their 


work relating to the study of juvenile detention needs in many 
communities. 


Legislative and Legal Service 


Through the work of Sol Rubin, its legal consultant, the As- 
sociation rendered service on existing or proposed legislation and 
legal problems to departments, legislative committees, courts, 
and other interested groups in Alabama, Arizona, Indiana, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Texas, Wisconsin, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

A major project during this period was the revision of the 
Model Adult Probation and Parole Act, now nearing comnle- 
tion. This work was carried on with the direct assistance of the 
legislative committee of the Board of Trustees and a special 
Model Act Committee of twenty-nine members from twenty states 
and the District of Columbia. 

During this period the Association staff collaborated with rep- 
resentatives of the U.S. Children’s Bureau in the preparation of 
Standards for Specialized Courts Dealing with Children. Plans 
are now under way for the appointment of a nation-wide standard 
juvenile court act committee to revise the Association’s Standard 
Juvenile Court Act with particular reference to the newly pro- 
mulgated standards for specialized courts. 

A brief amicus curiae was submitted by the Association in a 
proceeding to require the New York Parole Board to disclose the 
names of persons who had interceded with the board on behalf of 
an inmate being considered for parole. The parole board posi- 
tion, asserting the confidentiality of the records and supported by 
the Association brief, was upheld. 
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Conferences and Institutes 


The Association held its forty-fifth annual conference in Chi- 
cago, May 22-24, 1952, preceding the National Conference of 
Social Work with additional meetings held during the NCSW 
week. A full program of sessions was held at the Congress of 
Correction in Atlantic City, October 6-9, 1952. 

The Association’s forty-sixth annual conference was held in 
Cleveland, May 28-30, 1953, preceding the National Conference 
of Social Work. Regular program sessions were held with the 
Congress of Correction, in Toronto, October 12-15, 1953. 

In addition the Association attended and participated in the 
meetings of national, state, and regional conferences on probation, 
parole, court, and related services. 

As a part of the Association’s regular field service program, 
staff assistance was given to universities, probation and parole 
departments, and other social service agencies in planning and con- 
ducting the programs of numerous institutes. 

In 1953, after canvassing probation and parole officers na- 
tionally, the Association’s Board of Trustees and membership at 
the annual conference instituted a new plan for the annual con- 
ference. Beginning in 1954 the Association will hold its annual 
conference jointly with a regional probation and parole associa- 
tion, thus bringing the conference program to each of the five re- 
gional associations in turn and closer to probation and parole 
practitioners throughout the country. The Association will con- 
tinue to participate, as an afhliate organization, in the annual Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work and the Congress of Correction. 


Publications 


The twelfth edition of the Probation and Parole Directory, 
anew NPPA “Platform,” and a “Check List of Films” were pub- 
lished in April, 1952. An “Annual Report” was distributed to 
the membership in January, 1953, and January, 1954. The major 
publication in 1953 was the yearbook, Crime Prevention through 
Treatment (from which four articles, by Judge Irving Ben 
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Cooper, Ervis W. Lester, John A. Wallace, and William Oldigs, 
were reprinted in pamphlet form.) Other publications during the 
period were “Salaries of Probation and Parole Officers,” “A 
Crime Story Every Businessman Should Read,” ‘““There Js a Way 
Out of the Maze,” and the 1954 edition of ‘‘A Selected Reading 
List.” Focus appeared bimonthly as usual. 


Board of Trustees 


The Board of Trustees is composed of judges, lawyers, edu- 
cators, business and industrial leaders, a clergyman, and proba- 
tion, parole, and institutional administrators. Since 1953 the 
board has been meeting semiannually, instead of quarterly as in 
the past. The executive committee meets quarterly and on call of 
the chairman. 

Charles Lionel Chute, one of the founders of the National 
Probation and Parole Association and its executive director until 
1948, died suddenly on September 25, 1953. His death was an in- 
calculable personal and professional loss to everyone in the cor- 
rectional field. For a generation or more, said Kenneth D. 
Johnson, the words Chute and probation have been synonymous. 
The best way now to honor his memory is to work with renewed 
strength for the same cause to which he devoted his life. 

Another serious loss to the board and the Association was 
suffered by the untimely death of Thomas E. Braniff, president 
of Braniff International Airways, Dallas, Texas. 

Several new trustees have been elected in the past two years. 
They are Coverly Fischer, vice-president, Home Title Guaranty 
Company, New York City; Robert E. Goodwin, attorney, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Bolitha J. Laws, chief judge, United States 
District Court, Washington, D.C.; Telford B. Orbison, attorney, 
New Albany, Indiana; J. Kirby McDonough, president, the 
Murray Company of Texas, Inc., Dallas, Texas; and Byron 
Nichols, manager, Branch Operations, Ford Motor Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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Staff Changes 


Marjorie Bell resigned in April, 1953, after twenty-seven 
years of service on the staff. Mrs. Bell had been editor and as- 
stant director of the Association since 1933. Matthew Matlin, 
assistant editor, was appointed editor of the Association. 

In September, 1952, Joseph F. Spangler joined the staff as 
field consultant in the Western offic. Tully L. McCrea joined the 
staff in March, 1953, as field consultant in the Association’s 
Southern regional area to direct all NPPA-UCDS activities. In 
March, 1954, John A. Wallace joined the staff in the New York 
office to work with the Association’s Advisory Council of Judges. 

In the financial division A. R. Williams came on staff in Feb- 
ruary, 1954, to organize and direct the Association’s development 
program. In March, 1954, J. C. Wachtman was appointed as the 
Association’s field representative in the Midwestern and Eastern 
states. 





Treasurer’s Report 


ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 


We have made an examination of your accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1953. Our examination was made in accordance with gen- 
erally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests 
of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we 
considered necessary in the circumstances; as to contributions and 
dues, it was not practicable to extend the examination beyond accounting 
for the receipts as recorded. 


In our opinion, the accompanying statements set forth the cash receipts 
and disbursements of your General Fund and the changes in your 
Reserve and Retirement Funds for the year ended March 31, 1953. 


Haskins & SELLS 


GENERAL FUND 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED Marcu 31, 1953 


ee ee . $ 41,575.59 


RECEIPTS: 


Dues and contributions $245,767.35 

United Community Defense Service .. 24,265.91 
Legacy—Estate of Frances Lincoln Gove 500.00 

Local contributions for field service. . 4,902.18 

Sale of publications 4,026.51 

Income from investments 2,888.56 

Film sales and rentals 

Miscellaneous 282,627.70 


$324,203.29 
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DISBURSEMENTS: 


Salaries: 
Field and consultation services $ 70,443.94 
Publications, research, and education 
services 24,222.50 
Administration and program support 62,930.87 


Extra services 5,636.33 
Travel expense 27,635.47 
Multigraphing 15,726.22 
Printing 16,048.72 
Postage and express 10,498.65 

12,461.54 


Portion of contribution to employees’ 
pension trust applicable to current 


service 9,045.53 
Office supplies 2,853.50 
Telephone and telegraph 2,740.03 
Special contributions 2,975.00 
Federal insurance contributions 1,642.44 
Equipment 3,588.13 
Publications purchased 366.18 
Miscellaneous 5,509.01 $274,324.06 


BaLance, Marcu 31, 1953: 


Cash in banks: 
Operating accounts $ 46,361.84 
Savings accounts 22.91 
Petty cash 175.00 
Postage, etc. 655.23 
Travel expense funds 2,200.00 
Due from New York Foundation .... 464.25 $ 49,879.23 


The above statement excludes disbursements amounting to $1,417.59 under 
a grant received during the prior year from the Field Foundation for use 
in conducting a study of protective agencies of the City of Chicago. The 
statement excludes also a disbursement of $464.25 to be recovered from 
The New York Foundation. 
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SUMMARY OF RETIREMENT AND RESERVE FUNDS AND CHANGES THEREIN 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED Marcu 31, 1953 


RESERVE RETIREMENT 
ToTaL Funb Funb 


Batance, Apri 1, 1952—Repre- 
sented by cash and securities $91,163.72 $80,550.93 $10,612.79 
Less—Contribution to Employees’ 
Pension Trust for past service 
benefits 2,714.59 2,714.59 


BaLance, Marcu 31, 1953 .... $88,449.13 $80,550.93 $ 7,898.20 


Represented by: 


Cash on Deposit $ 7,980.42 
Securities 


Under the Association’s Pension Trust Agreement payments are made to 
the trustee annually for the purchase of insurance policies in anticipation 
of the retirement of the Association’s employees. The Retirement Fund 
was established to provide for contributions applicable to past services. 
Contributions applicable to current services have been charged to the 
General Fund. The amount necessary to liquidate the remaining liability 
for past services at March 31, 1953 was approximately $16,000 based 
upon an advice of The Pension Institute. 


Securities are stated at cost or, if acquired through gift, at market prices 
on the dates received. 





Professtonal Council 


Minutes of the Meeting in Cleveland, May 30, 1953 


HE MEETING WAS CALLED TO ORDER BY THE CHAIRMAN, 

Harvey L. Long. Nineteen members of the Council, repre- 
senting fifteen states, were present. Guests included Richard Mc- 
Manus, chief probation officer, Court of Common Pleas, Cleve- 
land; Paul W. Keve, deputy chief probation officer, Hennepin 
County, Minneapolis; Kenyon J. Scudder, superintendent, Cali- 
fornia Institution for Men, Chino; John A. Wallace, assistant 
director, State Board of Parole, Minnesota; John L. Nulty, pro- 
bation officer, Essex County Court, Newark, New Jersey; and 
several members of the staff. 

Will C. Turnbladh, secretary, reported on the conference in 
New York City at which was established the Advisory Council of 
Judges of the National Probation and Parole Association. He 
reported also on the relationship of the Professional Council to 
the plan for annual meetings to be held jointly with the regional 
probation and parole associations. Howard Hush, Minneapolis, 
conveyed a resolution of the Central States Correctional Asso- 
ciation concerning a joint regional meeting with the NPPA. 
Frederick Ward, NPPA, sketched possible ways of integrating 
Professional Council interests and activities with those of the 
Southern states regional group and suggested that a regional sub- 
committee of the Professional Council be appointed to work with 
NPPA staff on conferences and related matters. 

Reporting for the Research Committee, Sol Rubin described 
a master’s thesis recently completed under NPPA supervision at 
the New York School of Social Work—a project by a probation 
officer reviewing the centralized statistical agencies responsible 
for correctional data and analyzing judicial criminal dispositions 
for several states. The secretary reported for the Committee on 
Annual Reports, referring to plans for the annual collection of 
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basic data from selected probation and parole departments. An- 
other pending project of the committee is the preparation of a 
manual or guide to annual reporting for probation and parole de- 
partments. 

The work of George McCabe, who is completing the prepara- 
tion of a manual on staff training containing considerable analysis 
of case materials, was discussed. 

The report of the Nominating Committee, presented by Dr. 
Norman Hayner, chairman, proposed the following candidates for 
the coming year: for Professional Council chairman, Dr. F. 
Lovell Bixby, New Jersey; vice-chairmen, Heman Stark, Cali- 
fornia; Russell G. Oswald, Wisconsin; Joseph J. O’Brien, Massa- 
chusetts; and L. B. Stephens, Alabama; and for secretary, Will 
C. Turnbladh. The slate was unanimously approved. 

Dr. Bixby commented on the Professional Council’s potential 
contribution to public relations. He proposed interpretation of 
delinquent behavior to the man on the street and suggested that 
NPPA take leadership in this endeavor. Matthew Matlin, NPPA 
editor, urged members of the Professional Council to send him 
their suggestions for improving Focus and other Association 
publications and discussed the projected editorial board and its 
policy functions. The general discussion following included sug- 
gestions to copyright the magazine and change its name. 

Harvey Long paid tribute to the Program Committee of the 
NPPA 1953 conference. A resolution was adopted in apprecia- 


tion of Mr. Long’s two terms of chairmanship of the Professional 
Council. 


Minutes of the Meeting in Toronto, Canada, October 12,1953 


The meeting was called to order by the chairman, Dr. F. 
Lovell Bixby. Twenty members of the Council were present. 
Guests included Martin P. Davis, supervisor of parole, Mass- 
achusetts Parole Board; Justin E. McCormick, assistant admin- 
istrator of the Division of Probation and Parole, Rhode Island; 
Louis J. Sharp, chief of the federal probation division, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and Milton G. Rector, NPPA staff. 
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The chairman expressed the Council’s sense of loss on the pass- 
ing of Charles L. Chute. This was adopted in the form of a 
resolution to be drafted by Harvey Long and Joseph Hagan and 
to be sent to Mrs. Chute. 

An outline of suggested statistical data for the uniform statisti- 
cal reporting project of the Committee on Administrative Report- 
ing had been mimeographed for the meeting. Because of time 
limitations the chair suggested that rather than attempt to work 
over the material, the Cbuncil might better spend its time discuss- 
ing the best procedure for going ahead with the project. 

Albert B. Carter suggested that the committee proceed care- 
fully in defining the information it desired to obtain by the ques- 
tionnaire. He suggestgd that the report of the committee might 
be prepared in preliminary form and worked over at a meeting of 
the Council at the 1954 conference. Thomas J. McHugh sug- 
gested that the committee take cognizance of the reporting sys- 
tems now in operation in several states and, in regard to the col- 
lection of uniform data, that particular attention should be given 
to the information collected in some states as a statutory require- 
ment. Ben Overstreet suggested that a small working group of 
the Council outline the data to be collected. Martin Davis sug- 
gested that, after the questionnaires are completed, one Profes- 
sional Council representative from each regional area might take 
the responsibility for collating the data from the states in his area. 

Following further discussion the chairman stated that the out- 
line of the data to be collected would be distributed to Professional 
Council members for criticism and suggestions and that a meeting 
will be held at the 1954 conference to reach agreement on the con- 
tents of the questionnaire. 

The chairman informed the group that the formal organiza- 
tion of a national citizens council would be proposed at the 
October 21 meeting of the NPPA Board of Trustees. He stressed 
the importance of such a council in assisting the Association to 
promote positive public attitudes toward the offender and in sell- 
ing techniques for improved supervision and treatment within the 
community as opposed to imprisonment. Will Turnbladh stated 
that the proposed citizens council would be composed of promi- 
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nent laymen who would be willing to work with the Association 
for the interpretation of probation and parole nationally. He 
stated that after favorable action by the Board of Trustees, mem- 
bers of the Professional Council would be asked to submit names 
of persons to be considered for membership on the new citizens 
council. 

Further discussion followed on the Association’s need to pro- 
duce specific manuals and guide materials on the administration, 
stafing, and organization of services in probation, parole, and 
detention. It was suggested that working committees of the Pro- 
fessional Council could be established to draft such materials. 
The chairman was instructed to appoint a committee to confer 
with Association staff on specific projects to be undertaken. 

The chairman asked for discussion of the question of how 
NPPA could improve its service to state and regional associations. 
One major step in this direction is the new plan for holding an- 
nual conferences in conjunction with regional associations. The 
Council suggested that a special meeting should be arranged at 
the 1954 NPPA-New England regional conference to discuss the 


question further with representatives of state and regional as- 
sociations. The chairman announced that five regional associa- 
tion members and three NPPA Professional Council members 


will comprise the committee planning the program of the 1954 
conference. 





Advisory Council on Parole 


Minutes of the Meeting in Toronto, Canada, October 14, 1953 


7” ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL ON PAROLE 
was attended by the following members: Francis R. Bridges, 
Jr., Charles P. Chew, Harvey L. Long, H. M. Randall, Robert 
G. Smith, and L. B. Stephens. Others present were Will C. Turn- 
bladh, executive director; Milton G. Rector, parole director; and 
Carl H. Everett, member of the Professional Council. 

Gordon S. Jaeck, chairman of the Council, was unable to at- 
tend because of a recent injury. Mr. Bridges served as chairman 
in his absence. 

Mr. Jaeck, Mr. Chew, and G. I. Giardini were unanimously 
reappointed for three-year terms to expire January, 1957. By 
unanimous vote, Mr. Jaeck was re-elected as chairman. 

Since the last meeting of the Council, Harvey Long and 
Robert Smith left the field of adult parole. Discussion centered 
on the Council’s policy of restricting membership to the adult 
parole field. Because of their record of accomplishment, their 
continuing interest, and their current assignment to prepare ma- 
terial for the parole standards project, the Council unanimously 
voted that Mr. Long and Mr. Smith remain as members for the 
coming year. Their continuing membership would again be con- 
sidered at the 1954 meeting. 

With the content of the 1953 Congress of Correction pro- 
gram fresh in mind, Mr. Rector requested the Council’s sugges- 
tions on planning the program sessions for the 1954 Congress. It 
was suggested that a session be scheduled to receive a progress 
report on the Michigan parole camps and the California intensive 
parole supervision project, which were presented at the 1953 
Congress program. A workshop meeting on statistical reporting 
methods and data was suggested. There was interest in having 
a full session devoted to parole board hearings and procedures 
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prior to and following hearings. It was suggested that this ses- 
sion might be set up especially for parole board members and ad- 
ministrative staff and might include a discussion of board opera- 
tions, who should or should not be present at hearings, interview 
techniques, and practices of recording hearings. It was suggested 
that a session might be devoted to stafing:the department and to 
staff training with emphasis on the role of supervisor in the train- 
ing process. Attention might also be given to special problems 
resulting from combining probation and parole services in one de- 
partment and the difficulties of maintaining a high level of super- 
vision with a heavy overload of pre-sentence investigations. 

Mr. Turnbladh mentioned that there may be some overlap 
in program content in 1954 because the first annual NPPA na- 
tional-regional conference will be held in Swampscott, Massachu- 
setts, September 19 to 22, only five weeks before the Congress of 
Correction. 

The members requested distribution of a memo giving instruc- 
tions on the format for preparing draft material for the proposed 
publication on Principles and Standards for Parole. It was agreed 
that a deadline for submitting the draft material would be set 
for the first week of February, 1954. Ten copies of the material 
should be submitted to the Association office for collating and dis- 
tribution to Council members for criticism and suggestions. The 
entire draft would thus be reviewed by Council members, with 
additional suggestions submitted by correspondence in advance of 
the working meeting at which the final draft would be prepared. 





Annual Business Meeting 


Minutes of the Meeting in Cleveland, May 30, 1953 


HE BUSINESS MEETING THIS YEAR WAS HELD DURING THE 

forty-sixth annual conference of the National Probation and 
Parole Association in Cleveland. Presiding at the meeting was 
Judge George W. Smyth, president of the Association. Confer- 
ence registration totaled 250, with representatives from thirty 
states, the District of Columbia, Canada, and India. 

The resolutions committee—Russell G. Oswald (chairman), 
Edmond FitzGerald, L. Wallace Hoffman, J. Carrell Larmore, 
and Gertrude Hengerer—brought in (1) a resolution expressing 
the thanks of the Association to the conference program com- 
mittee; to the Ohio Probation and Parole Association and its 
president, Richard J. McManus; to the committees on local 
planning, publicity, and participation; to the conference speakers; 
and to the press for its understanding coverage of the conference; 
(2) a resolution declaring that “possession of a law degree no 
longer be the exclusive qualification” for the position of juvenile 
court judge and urging all committees to seek as candidates for 
the position ‘men or women who have a constructive approach 
to the problems of children and who can mobilize the total re- 
sources of their communities to bear upon these problems’; and 
(3) a resolution that the National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion “‘expand and extend its consultation services so as (a) to en- 
courage, assist, and stimulate people and agencies on all levels 
to develop more adequate preventive and treatment services; 
(b) to encourage and participate further in research and statistical 
inquiry into causation and treatment of crime and delinquency as 
a basis for an ever improving approach to the problem; (c) to 
establish a clearing house for research in the broad fields of de- 
linquency and crime; (d) to help communities, by whatever means 
are most practicable, to obtain a better understanding of crime and 
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delinquency causation and a more constructive attitude toward 
juvenile and adult law offenders; (e) to provide services as re- 
quested to correctional institutions and training schools; (f) to 
continue and expand its consultation services in the field of juve- 
nile and adult detention; (g) to encourage legislatures, courts, 
and local governing bodies to expand existing probation and 
parole facilities and to extend such services so that all communities 
may benefit from these processes, which hold out the greatest 
hope for meeting the problem of delinquency and crime by 
establishing a procedure for careful selection of probationers and 
parolees and for their supervision by competent and trained 
workers.’ These resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

The report of the Professional Council was made by Harvey 
Long, chairman. It stressed two innovations: (a) the abolition 
of standing committees in favor of committees created for specific 
tasks—for example, the committee on annual reports and the 
committee on research; (b) the initiation in 1954 of a plan for 
national-regional conferences, approved by the five regional 
associations. 

The nominating committee—Heman Stark (chairman), Mrs. 
Kathryn Fagan, Justin McCormick, Joseph Cheney, Joseph 
O’Brien, Salvatore Mandalfino, and Ferd Wright—submitted its 
report through the chairman, nominating the following persons 
for re-election to the Board of Trustees for a three-year term: 
Judge Paul W. Alexander, Ohio; Mrs. Sidney C. Borg, New 
York; Francis R. Bridges, Jr., Florida; Ward M. Canaday, Ohio; 
William Dean Embree, New York; Curtiss E. Frank, New York; 
Joseph H. Hagan, Rhode Island; Henry C. Hill, Pennsylvania; 
Justice John Warren Hill, New York; Daniel E. Koshland, Cali- 
fornia; Sigurd S. Larmon, New York; Joseph P. Murphy, New 
Jersey; Dr. Roscoe Pound, Massachusetts; Dr. Channing H 
Tobias, New York. William J. Donovan, of New York, was 
proposed for re-election to a one-year term. The committee sub- 
mitted the following names for election to the Board of Trustees 
with terms to expire in 1954: Chief Judge Bolitha J. Laws, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Robert E. Goodwin, Massachusetts; and Telford 


B. Orbison, Indiana. Coverly Fischer, of Connecticut, was pro- 
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posed for election, the term to expire in 1955. All nominees were 
elected unanimously. 

Mrs. Kathryn Fagan moved that a resolution be drawn ex- 
pressing the sympathy of the Association on the death of Mrs. 
Joseph H. Hagan. The motion was seconded and unanimously 
adopted. 

In adjourning the meeting Judge Smyth commented on the 
general expansion of the Association’s activities and the con- 
tinued excellent leadership of the executive director. 
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Adopted May 31, 1919. Amended April 14, 1920; June 21, 1921; 
June 22, 1922; June 9, 1929; May 14, 1932; May 22, 1937; 
May 9, 1942; October 24, 1947; April 17, 1948; 
April 27, 1950; May 24, 1952 


ARTICLE I NAME 


The corporate name of this organization shall be the National Probation 
and Parole Association. 


ARTICLE II OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of this Association are: 

To study and standardize methods of probation and parole work, both 
juvenile and adult, by conferences, field investigations, and research; 

To extend and develop probation and parole systems by legislation, 
the publication and distribution of literature, and in other ways; 

To promote the establishment and development of juvenile courts, 
domestic relations or family courts, and other specialized courts using 
probation ; 

To cooperate so far as possible with all movements promoting the 
scientific and humane treatment of delinquency and its prevention. 


ARTICLE III MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of the Association shall consist of persons and organi- 
zations who apply for membership and are accepted by the Board of 
Trustees and who pay dues annually. Members shall be classified as 
professional members, contributing members, supporting members, sus- 
taining members, patrons, and organization members. Professional mem- 
bers shall be those who pay dues of $3 a year as a minimum, provided 
that those who do not desire the Yearbook shall pay $2 a year as a 
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minimum ; except that when arrangements are made for the affiliation 
of all members of a state or local association of probation or parole 
officers, paying joint dues in the local and national associations, the Board 
of Trustees may authorize a reduction of dues for active membership. 
Contributing members shall be those who contribute $10 or more annually 
to the Association. Supporting members shall be those who contribute 
$25 or more annually to the Association. Sustaining members shall be 
those who contribute $100 or more annually to the Association. Patrons 
shall be those who contribute during a single calendar year $1000 or 
more to the Association. Organization members shall consist of organi- 
zations, courts, or institutions which shall contribute $25 or more an- 
nually to the Association. Members who fail to pay their dues after 
reasonable notice in writing by the treasurer or executive director shall 
thereupon cease to be members. 


ARTICLE IV OFFICERS 


The officers of the Association shall consist of a president, one or more 
vice-presidents, and a treasurer, who shall be elected annually by the 
Board of Trustees and shall serve until their successors are elected, 
and an executive director who shall be elected by said board to serve 
during its pleasure. The board also in its discretion may elect honorary 
officers who shall serve for such terms as the board shall determine. 


ARTICLE V DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


The president, or in his absence a vice-president, shall act as chairman 
at all business meetings of the Association. The treasurer shall have 
charge of the finances of the Association and shall report thereon to the 
Board of Trustees. The executive director shall be the chief executive 
officer of the Association. He shall be paid such compensation as may be 
determined by the board. 


ARTICLE VI OTHER EMPLOYEES 


Other members of the executive staff and clerical assistants shall be 
appointed in such manner and for such terms and compensation as may 
be determined from time to time by the Board of Trustees. 
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ARTICLE VII BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees shall consist of not less than thirty nor 
more than sixty members as the board shall determine from time to 
time, to be elected by the members of the Association at its annual meet- 
ing. At each annual meeting trustees shall be elected in number and 
for terms of three years or less as determined by the Board of Trustees, 
so that one-third of the terms of trustees shall expire each year. The 
board may fill any vacancy occurring among the officers or members of 
the Board of Trustees for the unexpired term, except that in the case 
of a vacancy occurring through increasing the number of trustees, the 
appointment shall be until the next annual meeting of the Association. 
The board shall elect a chairman annually. He shall preside at all 
meetings of the board and shall be ex officio a member of all committees 
of the board. 


ARTICLE VIII DUTIES OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees shall elect the officers, shall have general 
direction of the work of the Association, and shall administer the funds 
of the Association. It shall report to the Association at the annual meet- 
ing and at such other times as the Association may require. 


ARTICLE IX COMMITTEES 


There shall be an Executive Committee elected annually by the Board 
of Trustees. The number of members of the committee and the number 
required to constitute a quorum shall be determined by the Board of 
Trustees. The committee shall elect its chairman annually. It shall have 
the power and perform the duties of the Board of Trustees between the 
meetings of the board. 

There shall be a Professional Council of the Association to consist 
of representatives of probation and parole services from the various 
sections of the country. The council shall consist of thirty or more 
members who shall be appointed by the president in such a manner that 
the terms of one-third of the members shall expire on December 31 of 
each year. Members shall serve for terms of three years and until their 
successors are appointed. A vacancy may be filled by the president at any 
time for the unexpired term. The council shall elect its officers at its 
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annual meeting to be held as determined by the council. The council 
shall make recommendations to the Board of Trustees with regard to 
all matters concerning the professional work of the Association. 

A nominating committee consisting of five members of the Association 
shall be appointed by the president each year to nominate candidates 
for membership on the Board of Trustees. 

Such other standing and special committees as may be authorized by 
the Association or the Board of Trustees shall be appointed by the 
president, unless otherwise directed by the Association or by the board. 


ARTICLE X MEETINGS 


The annual meeting of the Association shall be held on the third 
Tuesday in May or on such day and at such place as may be determined 
by the trustees. Special meetings may be held as determined by the 
trustees. Ten members shall constitute a quorum. Meetings of the 
Board of Trustees shall be held at such times and places as the board 
may determine. One-third of the members shall constitute a quorum of 
the board. 


ARTICLE XI AMENDMENTS 


These bylaws may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the members 
of the Association present at the annual meeting, subject to the approval 
of the Board of Trustees. 
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NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE ASSOCIATION 


7. HE ASSOCIATION IS THE ONLY NATIONAL AGENCY EXCLUSIVE- 
ly engaged in extending and improving probation and parole 
services, juvenile courts, and other specialized courts for effective 
dealing with child and family problems. It is concerned with the 
coordination of probation, parole, and institutional work, and 
with all measures for the prevention and constructive social 
treatment of crime. 


The Association has: 


1. a nation-wide membership of probation and parole workers, judges, 
and citizens interested in the successful application of basic prin- 
ciples of the social treatment of crime and delinquency ; 


2. an active continuing board of trustees made up of prominent judges, 
probation and parole executives, and representative citizens ; 


3. an experienced staff which carries on its program. 


In its working program the Association: 


1. conducts city and statewide surveys of courts and probation and parole 
departments; prepares reports; organizes and cooperates with local 
committees and agencies to maintain and develop effective probation, 
parole, and social court organization ; 


2. drafts laws to extend and improve probation, parole, and juvenile 
courts, and assists in securing the enactment of these laws; 


3. aids judges and probation and parole executives in securing com- 
petent officers, and assists officers and other qualified persons in 
obtaining placements ; 


4. promotes state supervision of probation and parole, and cooperates 
with state departments and associations; 
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5. conducts national conferences and assists with special conferences 
and institutes for training workers; 


6. carries on a research program for the study of practical problems 
in this field; 


7. serves as a clearing house for information and literature on proba- 
tion, parole, juvenile courts, domestic relations courts, and crime 
prevention, for the entire country ; 


8. publishes a bimonthly magazine with informative articles; the 
Yearbook with addresses and reports of the annual conferences ; 
a Directory of Probation and Parole Officers in the United States 
and Canada; summaries of juvenile court, probation, and parole 
legislation ; case record forms; reports of surveys and studies; and 
practical leaflets and pamphlets. 


Membership in the Association is open to everyone. Each 
member receives, upon request, the bimonthly magazine Focus 
and the Yearbook. 

Membership categories: professional, $3 with the Yearbook 
($3.50 with the Yearbook in cloth binding), $2 without the 
Yearbook; contributing, $10; supporting, $25; sustaining, $100; 
patron, $1000 or over. 

The Association is supported entirely by membership dues 
and voluntary contributions. Gifts are urgently needed to meet 
the growing needs of the work and the many requests for as- 
sistance from courts and communities all over the country. 
Contributions to the Association are deductible from income 
tax returns. ; 
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